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raaes a oct of TENNESSEE « PENNSYLVANIA STEEL 


Steel is as much a part of 
the Pennsylvania story as 
Benjamin Franklin or William 


Penn. It is the hard core of a 





strong America whether it is 
made in Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, Chicago or St. Louis. 
Wherever it’s made, steel and 
castings need Tennessee 
Products... pig iron and coke 
as well as ferro alloys. To 
Pennsylvania and across the 
nation, TENNESSEE also ships 
Methanol fordenaturing alco- 
hol, Sodium Benzoate for food 
Processing and many other 
products essential to industry 
and agriculture 
Pennsylvania’s industry 
is a good customer of Ten- 
nessee Products as is industry 
in all the 48 states. That's 
why TENNESSEE is known 
from Coast to Coast as an 


industry serving all industry. 


TENNESSEE 


> . 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Air lift—for 


Photo courtesy Carthage Marble Corp., Carthage, Missoar! 


50-ton chunks of marble 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT derrick operator has his eye 
on a 50-ton chunk of marble he’s 
swinging through the air from a quarry 
to a railroad car. An electric motor 
supplies the power for the weight- 
lifting act — with an assist by the rub- 
ber V belts which link motor to hoist. 
Belts once used to drive the derrick 
gave trouble. The heavy loads caused 
stretching, slipping. It was dangerous 
and inefficient. Obviously, an entirely 
new kind of belt was needed which 
could stand the heavy loads without 
streich or slip. 
The local B. F. Goodrich distributor 


recommended grommet V belts to 
eliminate the problem of slipping. The 
grommet V belts put an immediate 
stop to slipping and provide more 
power to the hoist. 

A grommet is a tension member 
inside the B.F.Goodrich V belt. It’s 
made like a giant cable except that it 
is endless —a husky cord loop made 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
are two grommets in a B. F. Goodrich 
V belt. They stand shock and heavy 
loads. The grommets help the belt grip 
better by holding the sides of the belts 
in place in the pulley grooves. And 


they last 20 to 50% longer than ordi- 
nary V belts. 

The grommet is typical of B. F. 
Goodrich product improvement — it 
saves money, does jobs better for indus- 
tries of all kinds. It’s a good reason for 
you to get in touch with your local 
B. F. Goodrich distributor whenever 
you need industrial rubber products or 
technical help. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





TURAL GAS Community 


Stick a pin in almost any portion 
of the Gulf South map, and you'll 
strike a plant location where there 
are adequate, dependable supplies 
of natural gas fuel. More than 450 
cities and towns in the Gulf South 
obtain natural gas from the pipe 
lines of United Gas—and every one 
offers significant advantages to 
your new pliant. 


This is the bustling, busy, building 

frontier where American industry 

+e = has placed one-sixth of all new 
OO ea? 5 plant construction since 1945. You, 
Me ae too, will join the movement to the 
. Gulf South if you will investigate 
its possibilities. And if fuelisa 
problem, consult our Industrial 

Development Director, P. O. Box 


|S 
| A § 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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DUST FLATTENS SUN! Don’t rush to an eye 
doctor if you get up some morning and see a 
watermelon-shaped sun climbing the horizon. 
It’s only an illusion. Rays trom the top and 
bottom of the sun, bent at difterent angles 
by the earth’s dust-laden atmosphere, make 
the sun look squashed on top and bottom 
instead of round. 
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CHEAPER DIET FOR FURNACES! You can pep up 
your furnace and cut fuel bills by replacing 
dirt-clogged air filters with new, disposable 
Dustays. Dustays hold more dirt without 
clogging, give you more heat per fuel dollar, 
last longer. 


Traps Dust! Air-Maze air filter panels keep 
troublesome dust out of hotels, railroad cars, 
commercial and industrial buildings. Clean- 
ing bills are cut, employees and customers 
are happier. Air-Maze filter panels are easily 
cleaned, have high dirt-holding capacity. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
ONL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 

















A fabulous finger of metal, more than a quar- 
ter of a mile high, towers into the sky above 
the streets of New York City. 


It is the tallest man-made structure on 
earth—nearly three times as high as the 
Washington Monument. The beacon light on 
its tip is sometimes hidden in the clouds. And 
the copper ribs along its spine have literally 
pushed back the earth’s horizons. 


This is the new Empire State multiple tele- 
vision antenna. From its dizzying height all 
five of New York’s major networks broadcast 
their signals simultaneously . . . twice as far 
as they ever did before. In the first year of 
its operations, it has brought millions of 
people in remote rural areas their first view 
of television. 


Here is a triumph of modern metals at 
work . .. each metal carefully hand-picked to 
perform the job it does best. Copper for an- 
tennas, coaxial cables, hundreds of miles of 
hair-fine wire. Manganese and vanadium to 
harden and strengthen the structural steel. 
Silver, selenium, brass and zinc are vital 
metals in the instrument panels to keep the 
complex system under split-second control. 


In keeping with the development of such 
advancements in engineering is Anaconda’s 
far-reaching program of pioneering and prog- 
ress in metals . . . devising new techniques in 
mining and metallurgy ... developing new 
ways to produce better products. 


In the laboratories, the mines and the mills 
of Anaconda, this program of research and 
expansion is continually going forward. ... 


So that progress in metals will keep abreast 
with progress in science and industry. . . . 


So that men of foresight and good will may 
push back the horizons of all the world to a 
new and enlightened tomorrow. 





This photograph was taken with a 180° lens and shows 
the horizons of New York City from the tip of the 
Empire State Building antenna tower. At the top is 
the East River. (The rectangular building at left is the 
home of the United Nations.) At extreme left are the 
sky-line of Connecticut and up-state New York. To 
the extreme right lie the skyscrapers of Wall Street and 
beyond them New York Harbor. The Hudson River 
is at the bottom. The shadow pointing to 10 o’clock is 
that of the Empire State Building itself. The object 
at the bottom is the navigation warning-light on the 
tip of the tower. The photographer’s shoulder becomes 
recognizable by turning the picture counter-clock wise. 


. 


RALPH STEINER “ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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THE TELEVISION PROGKAMS are carried from the transmitters at the 
base of the tower to the various antennas through a complex system of 
copper coaxial lines. Thousands of feet of Anaconda high-conductivity 
copper tube, made to exacting mechanical and electrical specifications, 
were supplied by The American Brass Company, an A da manu- 
facturing subsidiary. 





® 


ENGINEERS CHECK THE QUALITY of picture and sound transmission on 
the screens and instruments in this WNBT Control Room. Electrica! 
cables made by Anaconda Wire & Cable Company bring the electric 
power which TV stations need to put their programs on the air. At 
home Anaconda improved television lead-in lines help you enjoy clear 
reception on your T'V set. 


BECAUSE OF DEVELOPMENTS like the Empire State multiple antenna, 
millions more Americans are now enjoying television. Today, defense 
has first call on all metals. But Anaconda is producing more metals .. . 
improving methods of mining and manufacturing ...to meet the 
demands of science and industry. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





Rare gases boost light 


of new Westinghouse 


A Westinghouse Research Engineer is shown operating the rare 
gas apparatus in which krypton and argon were developed. The new 
Westinghouse 90-watt fluorescent uses krypton-argon as a gas fill. 
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The light and efficiency booster in the new Wes- 
tinghouse 90-watt fluorescent lamp is krypton- 
argon. This gas fill, exclusive with Westinghouse, 
takes only 2% more current to jump light output 
6%. And after 7500 hours, this new lamp will still 
outshine every other lamp in its class. 


The new 90-watt will fit your present 85-watt 
or 100-watt fixtures. It will hold the level of light 
above your minimum foot candle value longer. 
It’ll reduce your yearly cost of light. 


It has many other advantages. For one thing, 
with the new 90-watt, the ballasts run cooler be- 
cause of lower wattage loss. But why not write us 
for more information. Just mail the coupon, or 
call your nearest Westinghouse Lamp Sales Office. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings 
you complete coverage of four-month political cam- 
paign over CBS television and radio. 


NEWS FROM 
WESTINGHOUSE, THE 
FASTEST-GROWING 


LAMP MANUFACTURER 
by Sam Hibben 


HOW BRIGHT IS LIGHT? The “‘level’”’ 
of illumination in offices and schools 
is usually around 25 footcandles; June 
sunlight outdoors is nearly 9,000 foot- 
candles! Compare it this way: At 
least 950,000,000 light bulbs are sold 
each year, averaging about 8° watts. 
Perhaps three billion are available in 
the U. S. for use at any one time. 
Now! If all of them were burned at 
once, over a flat field, they could 
equal bright sunlight over less than 
ten square miles of land! 


EXCEPTION, PLEASE! Some of those 
three billion lamp bulbs aren’t sup- 
posed to give light. For instance, 
there is the Westinghouse Odorout 
ozone-producing bulb in which the 
dim blue light is incidental to the 
ozone-making waves. Many ap- 
pliance makers (refrigerators, home 
freezers, washers) have built the 
Odorout into their product to purify 
the air. Westinghouse engineers have 
cooperated fully with them; such 
problems are always welcome here 
at Westinghouse. 


COLORED LIGHT: Some jokester- 
scientists once lit a banquet hall with 
cadmium vapor lamps which looked 
normal, but produced mostly red and 
blue-green light. This turned peas 
and meat black, milk red, celery 
pink, olives biue. The guests ate 
lightly; the fine food tasted awful, 
several guests were ill. The eyes had 
won over all other senses combined. 


All light has color, of course, and 
must be chosen with discrimination. 
Today, fluorescent lights are avail- 
able in controlled colors. Now, over 
a dozen different standard colors and 
tints are available in Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps. 


More later. 





ee 
WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION Dept. 730 
Bloomfield, New Jersey | 
Please send me more information about the new Westinghouse 
90-watt fluorescent lamp. 
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BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

IN 1940, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 
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Stacking drums of liquid soap ceiling high 
at Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


use every imehh ... . stack to the roof, save space, 
double your storage area. You can do it easily, quickly, eco- 
nomically with a Towmotor fork lift truck. Towmotor handles 
all types of material. For the name of your nearest Towmotor 
Representative and a copy of Towmotor’s tabloid size maga- 
zine on materials handling, write Towmotor Corporation, 
Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING ° PROCESSING bd STORAGE ° DISTRIBUTION 
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SAVES TIME IN ASSEMBLING TIMERS 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


This air-powered Keller Screw 
Driver with pneumatic pick- 
up is just one of dozens used 
in manufacturing timers for 
electric ranges, refrigerators, 
automatic washing machines, 
and many other domestic ap- 
pliances. 


Timers consist of many in- 
tricate parts fastened together 
with tiny screws. To pick up 


and turn down these screws 
by hand would be a tedious, 
endless job—and an expen- 
sive one. 

This manufacturer learned 
long ago the economy of using 
Keller Air Tools for his as- 
sembly operations. His cur- 
rent models have never been 
assembled any other way. 


‘*‘Why Keller Air Tools?” he 


was asked. ‘“‘Because our years 
of experience have shown us 
they can be depended on to do 
their work quicker, better, and 
with fewer interruptions for 
service.” 


You will find these and oth- 
er Keller Air Tools at work in 
hundreds of plants—drilling, 
grinding, hoisting, riveting, 
driving screws, and setting 
nuts—making tough jobs easy 
and reducing costs. 


AiR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS * AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





the scope of the same items at Tech. 
I think that you published an article 


s two years ago claiming these same 
“firsts” for Carnegie Tech that you 
now claim for MIT. 

E. F. ErseMANN 
GULF OIL CORP 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


ef eReader Eisemann is right. BW 


¢ should have mentioned its earlier story 


/ on CIT (BW —Sep.17’49,p74). 
Pirating Engineers 
Gentlemen: 


/ In your article (on exemptions for 

/ engineers from salary ceilings), you 

“or A Mighty America stated that the Senate Banking & 
ge Currency Committee had slipped an 

_— amendment into the Defense Produc 
In the oil fields—as in mines, forests, tion Act Extension Bill that would 

farms, fishing fleets, factories, construction, lead to pirating in the field of engineer 
railroads—you find Twin Disc drives (fluid and ing services. With this statement of 
Sitattadd eiinsscitiieed tebaieate the opinion, I was thoroughly in accord, 

- 8 — as I believe every manufacturer who 

stepped up production. employs engineering labor would be. 

Straining to deliver fuel and lubricants in constantly It was my interpretation that this 
increasing quantities, the petroleum industry has amendment -, ould apply to so- 
spawned fabulous machinery—turned to every called professional engineers who were 


2 ; working for engineering companies. 
device which squeezes the most out of ot Co 6 § I 
The logic of this exemption no doubt 


powered equipment. stemmed from the fact that doctors and 

And like all defense-pressed industry, lawyers were not limited in their fees. 

oil field machinery manufacturers—and users Obviously, I would have no objection 

—have found new efficiency in Twin Disc to the removal of any limitations from 
Drives. For example, Twin Disc’s the fees of a professional engineer. 


pe On the other hand, salaried employ- 
famous HyDRO-SHEAVE® drives are ment by engineers should be under the 


enabling 5 hp. motors to drive oil well same restrictions as when those en- 
pumps formerly requiring 7/4 hp.— gineers work for an industrial company 
with saving of motor cost, electric Otherwise, puating . will result. I 
: ay is as a license -$siONn: - 

current, polish rods, belts, say this as a licensed professional er 


inee ] o ] > eng > 
gineer .. . and as a graduate engineer 
| eS, mps. 7 eer . ~s 
clutches, pumps functioning as the general manager of a 


very technical business 
«-- and Twin Disc applies On Apr. 10 I wrote to Sen. Irving 
lS es Ives to request his opposition to this 
the Production Power bill and. . - bal “The bill has 
Twin Disc HYDRO-SHEAVE drives are used not been passed, but the amendment 
on 50 Cabot oil well pumps in Ward S. ... has been agreed to by the commit- 
tee. In fact, your opposition to the 
amendment is the only opposition of 
which I am aware.” 

It seems to me, if other manufac- 
turers who employ engineering labor 
realize this situation, they should pro- 
test the passage of this amendment 
unless my interpretation of it, which 
I think parallels that of BUSINESS WEEK, 
is wrong. 





Fart A. WILLIFORD 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER 


Twila DIS ) «J , LINK AVIATION, INC. 


LUTCHES AMD/MYDRAULIC DRIVES BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 
VY \ J 





y } Letters should be addressed 
@ @ Ms. GS) Sy) ey v5 to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 

TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin « HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rock 1 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














BRANCHES: CLEVELAND « DALLAS ~ DETROIT ~ LOS ANGELES - MEWARE - HEW ORLEAMS + SEATTLE + TULSA 
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breathes— 


to bring YOU 
better cotfee 


OX of the most difficult products 
to package properly is coffee. The 
trick is to keep flavor-stealing oxygen 
from getting in, while permitting 
carbon dioxide to get out. 


The answer is the PLIOFILM lined 
bag you see here—now being used 
successfully by many coffee roasters. 


For PLIOFILM allows the bag to 

breathe. By keeping air out, by let- 

ting CO, escape, PLIOFILM preserves 
coffee taste and aroma far longer. In fact, with the supply 
of tin getting shorter, it is an excellent and economical 
replacement for vacuum tin packaging. 


Is your product one that might benefit from such air- 
protection? Could it use the many advantages found in 
PLIOFILM? 


PLIOFILM is air-moisture-liquid-proof —seals wanted mois- 
ture in, unwanted moisture out. It has dimensional sta- 
bility, doesn't pucker or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or 
puncture —won't shatter or run. Because it is so strong 
and durable, it eliminates repackaging, gives lasting pro- 
tection. Its gleaming transparency flatters any product, 
speeds inspection and sales. 


PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine packaging. It 
also heat-seals readily with hand tools in 
packaging at store level. 

Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon be- 
low and we’ll mail you—free of charge—a 
copy of ‘‘Plain Facts About PLIOFILM’’—a 
booklet that tells you all you want to know 
about this moistureproof, transparent film. 


Pliofilm. a rubber hydrochloride— 
T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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3-WAY PROTECTION 
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GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT., AKRON 16, OHIO 

Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts About PLIOFILM.” 
Name 
Firm, 








Address 





City and State 
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Machine tools 


NEW DOUGLAS AIR FREIGHTERS provide 


even swifter...lower cost delivery of air freight 


© Swift lift for larger loads — that’s what the new Douglas DC-6A Liftmaster is 
providing now / Already the Korean Airlift has underlined the vital role of Douglas 
transports in supplying the fighting front. At home, air transport is also proving 
invaluable in the movement of critical materials, machinery and instruments to 
keep defense operations in high gear. As more and more Douglas DC-6A’s enter 
the service of leading airlines, businessmen will find new economies in 


extending their use of air freight. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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O/ here’ an art 
to speeial 


stool too 


Sensitive handling, attention to the smallest 
detail . . . these are some of the traits of manu- 
facture that make Crucible steels different from 
common steels. 


What are some of these special steels? Let’s 
look at the automobile you drive: Crucible sup- 
plies special alloys for gears, axles, valves, valve 
tappets, tie rods, springs, bolts, forgings, steering 
knuckle — and even the trim. Crucible tool steels 
help press and form the body, while Crucible 


high speed steels help cut the super-precision 
parts for the motor and bearings. 


4 

% The automobile is but one example of Cru- 

L cible’s specialized skills at work. Multiply this 
knowledge by the needs of all industry, and you 
can readily see what a wealth of experience 
Crucible makes available to you. When your 
need is a specialty steel — call on us. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. «+ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN - NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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they created exceptional blower performance 


Every io often, a manufacturer has a chance to prove his 
wisdom in the selection of the product components he specifies. 
For example, Read Standard Corporation was able to inspect 
one of their “Standardaire” Blowers which had operated 

24 hours a day, for 15 months, at 2200 rpm. That’s about 

one and a half billion revolutions—representing many 

years’ service for typical blower installations. 


The SOS Bearings, designed into the blower by Read 
Standard and SS engineers working together, were 
found to be in excellent condition. 

Today, when it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, 
it’s that extra engineering help that makes so many 
designers specify S0s" — help from field and home 
office men who are qualified specialists in the 
application of anti-friction bearings in every industry. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


7315 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





this WEEK eee 


e Going Strong ... 


- now, business still presents a 
major question: the outlook. And 
most forecasters split sharply as to 
whether the trend will be up or down 
in months ahead. Here’s how the pros- 


pects line up. P. 29 





e Biggest Thing ... 


. in 50 years. That’s what a metal- 
lurgist says of a new process to refine 
metals chemically. Developed by Chem- 
ical Construction Corp., it will sharply 
boost U.S. supplies of nickel, cobalt, 
other critical metals | ty Y 


* Take the Traffic... 


. into the air. That's the only 
solution Los Angeles can see for its 
highway bottlenecks. Three overhead 
transit systems are trying hard to get 

eee. 2 
franchises. P. 134 


© Off to a Fast 


. . Start, educational TV stations 
will be on the air this year. But there 
are few answers to the big problem: 
What will they use for programs—par- 
ticularly in the evening when they com- 
pete with commercial stations? P. 182 


® Looking Abroad .. . 


. the King Ranch is setting up 
branches in Cuba and Australia. But 
that doesn’t mean the biggest ranch 


won't also expand in Texas P. 192 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad . 170 
Business Outlook 17 
Commodities ; 118 
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Figures of the Week 
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Labor 

Management 
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The Markets 
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Promotion 

Readers Report 

Transportation . 128 
The Trend 196 
Washington Outlook eee 
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We've taken the “WILD” 


out of 


Wildcatting! 


@::. we've tamed the kitty! Exploratory test 
drilling for oil in unproved areas, commonly 
known as Wildcatting, is no longer the wild gamble 
it once was. Science has cl.anged that. 


For example, of the 639 wells completed last year 
by Phillips Petroleum Company, 40 were Wildcats. 
And these 40 Wildcat wells resulted in the discovery 
of six new oil fields, four gas-distillate fields, and new 
deeper-producing horizons under two existing fields, 
for a productive ratio of 30% compared with 17% 
for the entire oil industry. 

Thanks to improved techniques in geological ex- 
ploration, including the use of the seismograph to map 
potential oil and gas formations, the Wildcatter can 
today commence drilling with far greater prospects of 
success than ever before. 

As a result of successful test drilling Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, in 1951, added to its underground 
reserves of oil to an extent substantially exceeding 
the year’s withdrawals. 

Upon the successful search for new reserves of oil 
depends the future of our national economy. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








This Unfair 
Competition 
for your 
Profits 

hits ABOVE 
the Belt! 


In addition to productive time 
lost, one plant eye injury can cost well 
in excess of $1,000 in compensation and 
medical services. “It can’t happen here,” 
you may believe, but have you taken 
all possible precautions? 98% of eye 
accidents are preventable when workers 
wear safety goggles averaging only $2.30 
in cost. 

Contact the nearest AO Safety Prod- 
ucts Representative for facts and figures 
that prove an eye protection program 
pays for itself many times over. Or write 
American Optical Company, 414 Vision 
Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


AO’s Industrial Vision Program Increases Pro- 
duction, Decreases Accidents. Write today for werican &Y Optic i] 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” 

>N 
*Estimate. Industrial eye injuries cost over 
$5 per employed worker per year. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Employment this year is making a relatively poor showing. 

And this may reflect more than just spotty business conditions: It seems 
to indicate that we have been having “‘overemployment” rather than ‘full 
employment’ during most of the postwar era. 

e 

Jobs aren’t too easy to get right now. That much we know. 

Total employment and manufacturing employment are little changed 
from a year ago. After all, production is just about where it was last year. 

You would expect, under these circumstances, that unemployment 
would be up. For the labor force grows from year to year, raising the number 
of job hunters. 

But note this: Unemployment is LESS than a year ago. 

2 

Here's the best reason for thinking more people have been working than 
wanted to or needed to: The labor force hasn‘t grown in a year. 

That means withdrawals have matched the number of new workers. 

(Failure to grow could be attributed to takings by the armed forces—but 
the number under arms hasn't risen much in the last year.) 

. 

Two figures point up the queer goings-on in the labor market: 

Unemployment in April, at 1,612,000, was more than a hundred 
thousand below a year earlier. But compensated unemployment, at 1,172,- 
000, was up by ec quarter of a million. 

















For total unemployment to be down while compensated unemploymen: 
is up, a great many people not entitled to payments must have gone home. 
s 


Many reasons may be cited for people leaving the labor force: They 
get older; jobs are harder to find; prices are declining so the need for multi- 
ple incomes per family is less; the patriotic urge is blunted. 

All these reasons exist now. Presumably, they help explain why “‘extra’’ 
workers have quit the labor force. And this very situation tends to prove the 
basic contention: 

We have had ‘‘overemployment”’ most of the time for several years. 

J 








Unemployment remains too low for the work force to have flexibility. 





Any time the jobless total is less than 2-million, even common labor 
is scarce. Many employers must tend to hoard skills. And certainly the labor 
unions are in the driver’s seat in wage negotiations. 

More workers can be had, to be sure. But only at considerable cost 
And they probably wouldn't be of the skills most desired. 

-* 

There’s no assurance against inflation like a pool of genuine unem- 
ployment. That’s a blunt, hard-hearted statement, but a fact. Many Euro 
peans have been wishing covertly for a little more unemployment as an aid 
in the fight against their postwar inflations. 

* 


Full employment defies definition, but the country certainly isn’t suffer- 
ing much with jobs totaling a shade over 60-million. 








The rise from January to April of 400,000, however, may be disappoint- 
ing. The gain was 1-million in the same period a year ago. 
Nevertheless, nonfarm jobs are about 300,000 above last year. The 
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fact that total employment is up by only about 100,000 in the same period is 
due to the steadily declining number of jobs in agriculture. 
a2 
Wages and salaries paid to workers have risen, though slowly, since 
the first of the year. 








Payments recently have been at a rate of more than $177-billion annu- 
ally—about $11-billion better than a year ago. 
That's pretty good when you consider that (1) employment is up only 
a little in this period, and (2) hours worked per week are lower. 
oe 
Business activity may be picking up slightly right now (page 29). 
Such signs as have appeared are still inconclusive—somewhat better 
sales here, a slight price stiffening there. It’s no cinch that this is not just 
another of the frequent false alarms. 
Yet store sales are running equal to a year ago—or even a little ahead 
— in dollar volume. On a unit basis, they are comfortably ahead. 
oe 
For each favorable sign, an adverse business factor can be found. 











Steel output has nudged above 100% again. Electric power output 
has widened its gain over a year ago to above 7%. Knit underwear makers 
cite improvement. Menge! Co. reports better furniture bookings. 

But there are new cuts in the output of refrigerators. Some office 
equipment lines are less active. Cluett & Peabody has closed four shirt 


plants. Prices of rugs, nylons, and industrial alcohol have been cut. 
And the Federal Reserve says total output in April was down about 
1% from March (though at least half the drop reflects steel troubles). 
* 
Removal of all restrictions—including the high down payments pre- 
scribed by Regulation X—now is the aim of the housing industry. 
Builders are making quite a record, though, despite restraints 
New dwelling units started in the first four months of 1952 apparently 
fell only a trifle short of 350,000. That very nearly matches the 356,000 
started in the same period last year. 
* 
Better-than-expected building should help home furnishings sales. 
Stores found these goods among their most disappointing lines early 
this year. Sales were down 19% from a year ago in the first quarter 
Inventories have been pulled way down, though, bettering the sales- 
stock ratios. This is notably true in radio and TV sets with stocks down 
60%; the sales-inventory ratio is under 3 times vs. 5¥2 a year ago 
° 
Natural rubber will cost less after June 1. The government is cutting 
its selling price from 48¥2¢ a Ib. to 38¢. But that’s still close to 10¢ a Ib. 
higher than the futures market is guessing for September. 
= 
If you are planning to issue new bonds, keep an eye on the market. 

















This goes for either corporate finance officers or treasurers of munici- 
polities. The exceptional volume of new issues recently has caused some 


piling up in dealers’ hands. 








This “‘float’’ could be moved—at a price. But underwriters aren’t 
cutting yet; they hope the market's rising trend will help clear shelves. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 17, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Gulf’s trained specialists, available through Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service, have had years of successful experi- 
ence in solving lubrication problems in the woodworking 
industries. 


ee Indust 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


fleet and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 
which gives complete information on this helpful 
service. 


Often overlooked in continuing efforts to step up 
production and reduce operating costs are the im- 
provements in efficiency that are possible through 
petroleum science. 

As a convenient source of practical assistance 
on every phase of petroleum science, Gulf offers 
its famous Periodic Consultation Service. This 
advanced plan makes available to you the co- 
operative counsel of experienced sales and staff 
engineers on the selection and application of 
lubricants, fuels, rust preventives, solvents, 
waxes, cutting and special process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in low-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 


Textile mills of every type benefit by the adoption of 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. They get better lubri- 
cation, better machine performance, lower power and 
maintenance costs. 


Ws costs through 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service.’ 


Name 
Company 
Title 
Address 








: ALCOA ALUMINA FOR FINE GRINDINGS 


Long the symbol of prescription druggists, the mortar 
and pestle represents fine grinding—and fine grinding 
ealls for ALcoa Alumina. 

It is no coincidence then, that Coors Porcelain 
Company, Golden, Colorado, chose ALcoaA Alumina 
as the main component of their new mortar and 
pestle. Completely vitrified and non-porous, the 
alumina surfaces are extremely resistant to abrasion 

. unaffected by tungsten carbide scribers . . . only 
slightly scratched by diamond. Atcoa Alumina is 
especially suited to this product because its purity 
and hardness (9 on Moh’s scale) permit extra fine 
grindings without fear of contamination. 

Atcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide, a crystalline 
material with very sharp edges and corners. It is 
from this characteristic that alumina derives its 


value as an outstanding, fast-cutting abrasive. 
Atcoa Alumina is only one of the versatile ALCOA 
Chemicals used throughout industry to make better 
products do a better job. Electrical insulators ... 
high-temperature refractories grinding balls 
..- rubber... glass... are but a few of the hundreds 
of products which have been measurably improved 
by Atcoa Chemicals. Perhaps they can_ benefit 
your product. Write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, Cuemicats Division, 600£ Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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§ Lotest : Month Year 
Week Week Ago 


Business Week Index (above)... . . +2341 12298 230.1 2303 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,084 +1,775 2,038 2,077 
Production of automobiles and trucks 131,434 +128,385 123,180 158,502 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $52,460 $50,395 $45,037 $43,558 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 7,030 +6,949 7,154 6,567 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) N.A. 6,296 6,366 6,162 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,425 +1,625 1,537 1,618 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 73 75 77 79 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) . 51 55 41 55 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)....... ese 2% +4+3% +7% +9% +30% 


Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, IIR. 5 5.5 a0 0 es 59a) Sonbesion ecees 161 150 184 181 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) : 433.0 433.3 501.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) . 280.2 282.1 354.2 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) ‘ 338.5 338.1 398.3 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron BI FO e onc ccvaccsccsuvsissvessaneteors , 4.13le¢ 4.13l¢ 4.13l¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) F $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)...........-- +++ eeeeeeeeeeees ; 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.48 $2.48 $2.50 $2.40 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........+.-++0++ 38.90¢ +38.41¢ 41.25¢ © 45.22¢ 30.56¢ 
PN INN TID 5. 6.5. acnvan'ad.c.ocecese hanson bos 4htehieeaaaweaeanes $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 N.A. $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) \. 187.2 189.7 175.6 135.7 
3.50% 3.49% 3.39% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) % 24-28% 28% =. 22-24% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............+++++ snows ’ 52,303 51,176 49,574 +#45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ’ 73,333 72,917 69,392 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks \ 20,796 21,049 19,164 +#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ; 31,456 31,006 30,339 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding x 23,632 23,393 23,706 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK iw a 4 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $257.8 $258.3 $245.5 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . $19.6 $20.4 $20.2 
Exports (in millions) cats $1,416 $1,330 $1,285 
GMO, bic nsdecececeotesestpaveisecsesntacecegmee March $962 $892 $1,102 
ee CN ED i aoecicccscagactencsvesasdehes cu mmeenl April 108.0 98.0 96.2 m 
Bank debits (in millions) $139,141 $139,974 $128,450 $87,502 


* Preliminary, week ended May 10. N.A. Not available. ? Revised 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). & Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series om request 
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“DOCTOR, WILL THEY HIRE ME BACK?” 


“I need the job! Sure, my leg’s all bashed in and I’m 62 
years old. But with my experience as a toolmaker in that shop, 
I can do more work on one leg than some youngsters can do 
on two. Think they’ll give me my old job back?” 


To help policyholders keep skilled workers like this on the 
job, Liberty Mutual has a two-way solution: 


First, services are available when needed to help a man 
regain the greatest possible physical ability — through special 
medical treatment, through rehabilitation, or both. 


Second, we help a policyholder fit the man to his job, or the 
job to the man. This can keep a skillful — and therefore 
valuable—man producing to the best of his physical capacity. 


Everybody gains. Liberty Mutual has proved repeatedly 
that skilled workers, even though aging or handicapped, are 
less liable to accidents and more productive if properly 
placed and adjusted to their jobs. 


This is one more way that Humanics works to prevent acci- 
dents or to reduce disability and loss from accidents. It in- 
cludes Industrial Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, Industrial 
Preventive Medicine, Claims Medical Service and Rehabili- 


tation. It works to reduce insurance costs by seeking and 


combating all causes of loss. 


A booklet, ““Humanics”’, tells more about what the program 
can do for your business. Just write to Liberty Mutual, 
175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFF ICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON The shucking off of controls is proceeding faster than had been 
BUREAU expected (page 30). Here are the reasons: 
MAY 17, 1952 Defense production isn’t cutting the butter out of the economy. Spend- 
ing for the year ending June 30 will be $4-billion less than Truman figured 
A in January. That means more of everything for civilians. 
The soft spots in business aren’t firming as forecast. That’s why 
BUSINESS instalment credit control—Regulation W—was lifted, as a stimulant. 
WEEK Then there are the political considerations. If the Administration 
shows it will lift controls as the need for them disappears, Congress will 
be more willing to extend the control powers. 





Congress is in a rebellious mood. It would let all controls expire June 
30, except for the fear of political results if prices should rise. 

A short extension, with limitations, may be the compromise. Chances 
are that this extension will be for no more than nine months. That would 
give the new Administration that comes in next January until Mar. 31 to 
get still another extension, if it feels that’s necessary. 

& 


You can anticipate further relaxations this summer and fall. 

Metals for nonessential uses will be increased, starting in July. And 
there’s a chance of almost unrestricted use by September. The exception 
is copper. 

Construction will benefit. Recreational projects will be allowed small 
amounts of steel, aluminum, and copper. By fall general and commercial 
construction will be permitted freer use of controlled materials. 

Curbs on home mortgage credit will be lifted. The expectation is that 
by fall Regulation X—requiring big down payments—will be removed. 

The Controlled Materials Plan is ticketed to disappear Jan. 1 as far 
as most metal users are concerned. After that, there’ll be a priority 
system for defense, with civilian producers left free to compete for what- 
ever metals they can get. 


+ 

The metals outlook gets better all the time. Supplies are rising. That’s 
one factor. Another is that defense takes less than scheduled. Here’s a 
rundown: 

Lead: Controls over its use just about disappeared this week. 

Zine: Shortages are just about a thing of the past. 

Bismuth, cadmium, antimony: Supplies are catching up with demand. 

Tin: More will be available for toy makers and jewelers. 

Copper: Long-term prospects still aren’t too bright. But Washington 
seems to think the situation is easing. 


The Supreme Court and steel: A decision is expected in a week or so 
on the legality of seizure. But in your planning, don’t overlook this fact: 
Steel wages and prices will rise no matter how the court rules. Steel is a 
bellwether; what happens to it will influence wages and prices in aluminum 
and other metals, and in coal, where John L. Lewis is biding his time. 


Corruption in government: The Senate delay in confirming McGranery 
as attorney general is another excuse for the cleanup bogdown. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues) 


WASHINGTON Ambassador O’Dwyer may stay in Mexico. His assignment ends in 
BUREAU January. But word here is that the ex-mayor of corruption-troubled New 
MAY 17, 1952 York City plans to go in business below the border rather than return home. 
Radio, TV, and comics for kids are in for Congressional! criticism. 
Behind the House investigation is a strong feeling that the heavy diet 

of sex, robbery, and murder contributes to juvenile delinquency. 





Penalty tax on undistributed profits (Sec. 102): No more copies of 
the report prepared for O’Mahoney’s joint economic committee are avail- 
able (BW—May3’52,p25). The committee got several thousand more 
requests than it could fill. Its plan is to have the report published as a 
public document, with plenty of copies for all. If this goes through, we’ll 


let you know how to get copies. 
* 


Publicity for disputed tax returns is a Bureau of Internal Revenue plan. 
The idea is to publish the names of all taxpayers whose returns are for- 
warded to the Justice Dept. for legal action. This is supposed to combat 
charges of lax prosecution. 

But note the opportunity for abuse. A taxpayer having a dispute with 
the bureau might be willing to pay off rather than face publicity, no matter 
how good a case he has. Congress may block the scheme. 

Flag-waving for the reorganization of the BIR will start in Chicago 
May 20. That’s when the first civil service director takes over a district 
office under Truman’s reorganization. Tax lawyers and accountants will 
have an opportunity to question the director on new procedures. Any 
weak spots they detect will be corrected before other offices open. 


Pay raises for steel company executives: Murray of the CIO prodded 
the Salary Stabilization Board into asking reports from 30 companies. So 
far, the board hasn’t found a single increase it can disallow. 

Government-owned electric power: Temporary mobilization agencies 
have tried to hold a neutral line on this issue. But cuts in public power by 
Congress are so steep that the mobilizers are stepping in and asking 
Congress to relent. 


Minimum wages: The statutory rate under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is 75¢. But the government is pushing it higher for many employees. 

The elevator is the Walsh-Healy Act, which regulates wages on con- 
tracts let by the government. The general idea is that the prevailing rate 
will be paid. But Secretary of Labor Tobin is giving this a liberal interpre- 
tation. He’s ruling, in effect, that “prevailing rate’ means the rate in an 
industry, not in a locality. The result is a pushing-up of the minimum wage 
scale. And on top of it all, Tobin is proposing that prime contractors see 
to it that their subcontractors meet the minimum. That’s one reason sub- 
contracting is becoming more difficult. It upsets wage rates. 

s 

Taft’s drive to stop Eisenhower will go into high gear in June, as 
soon as the general comes home. The strategy will be to smoke him out 
on various issues on the theory that the stands he takes, no matter what 
they are, will cost him popularity. 

A Stevenson-Russell ticket figures more and more in Democratic 
speculation. It would make a hard-to-beat combination. The big hitch is 
the Illinois governor. He’s still resisting pressure to become a candidate. 
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Sperry 


Service 


J oT =Teosr-tit-4' 


AT HOME... 


ABOVE DECK OR BELOW 


Here you see a typical Sperry marine 
service engineer boarding a modern 
passenger-cargo vessel to check her 
Sperry installations. 


He is one of the many Sperry Service 
Specialists whose sole responsibility is 
to see that Sperry marine equipment 
operates at maximum efficiency and 
economy. 


Sperry Service Specialists are equally 
at home on the bridge, in the pilothouse 
or “below”—on any type of vessel from 
seiner to ocean liner, freighter to 
tanker-workboat or pleasure craft. 


Sperry Radar gets a routine check. A Sperry Service Special- 


on call in major ports around the world 
Sperry maintains schools to train cus- 
tomers’ personnel in the care and oper- 
ation of Sperry marine equipment. 
Whatever the Sperry installation . . . 
radar, loran, Gyro-Compass, Gyro- 
Pilot*, Magnetic Compass Pilot or 


tl 


ist is adjusting intensity of the sweep to improve contrast. 


electro-mechanical steering system . . . 
you, as a Sperry customer are assured 
of a precision product, serviced for top 
performance. 

Our Marine Department or nearest dis- 
trict office will be glad to supply further 
information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


Besides keeping these service engineers IN CANADA-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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It’s being done every day with the 
help of superior quality Texaco lubri- 
cants recommended by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 














HERE'S A STRIKING EXAMPLE. General-Shea- 
Morrison Company, Contractor, HUNGRY 
Horse Dam, Hungry Horse, Montana, says— 
“At Hungry Horse only 6 Texaco Products 
handled all our major lubrication. The time 
and confusion saved by Texaco Simplified 
Lubrication Planare incalculable. The Texaco 
Lubricants used at Hungry Horse Dam were 
a big factor in keeping our equipment on the 
job and our maintenance costs low.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
more outstanding examples where Texaco is 
preferred. 

buses 


revenue airline miles 
MORE stationary diesel horsepower 

copper mining equipment 

railway locomotives and cars 


are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help raise 
unit output and lower unit costs. For details 
call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A. E. McCloud Photo—Bureau of Reclamation 


BUILDING HUNGRY HORSE DAM, Hungry Horse, Montana; 
Equipment included 24 Diesel-powered Euclids; 9 Caterpillar 
tractors; 5 Northwest shovels; 27 International Harvester 
trucks; 8 Reo 55-passenger buses. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO .... 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Causiness ween 


Will Business Go Up Now? 


Bits and pieces of evidence have 
been accumulating for several wecks 
now. They suggest that: 

e The 1951-52 slowdown in busi 
ness has just about run its course. 

e The U.S. economy still has at 
least one more thrust of inflation in its 
system. 

¢ This new inflation will hit pro 

duction and prices in the second half 
of this year. 
e What Inflation?—That isn’t the way 
most businessmen see it, of course. 
The majority of manufacturers, wholt 
salers, and retailers are worrying about 
a recession—a further dip in business 
that would carry production well be 
low last year’s levels and kick prices 
back to where thev were before the 
Korean War. 

To these businessmen, the clincher 
is the government’s sudden decision last 
week to drop consumer credit controls. 
It confirms their fear that deflation 


rather than inflation is the big danger. 

The fact is that nobody can make a 
prediction that is worth much at this 
particular time. The United States has 
arrived—somewhat sooner than expected 
-at one of those forks in the road where 
business could logically turn either way. 

As a result of the stretchout in the 
defense program, military expenditures 
are rising more slowly than the original 
timetable prescribed (BW—Feb.16'52, 
p21). 

And as a result of Washington’s 
stress on expansion, the country’s in- 
dustrial plant has grown faster than 
most forecasters expected. 

Put these two facts together, and you 
come up with a third: The military pro 
gram is no longer a guarantee in itself 
that business will run at full blast. We 
are in a position to meet the demands 
of a garrison state and maintain a 
normally fluctuating civilian economy 
on top of it. 


Heavy military spending makes it cer- 
tain that there will be no major reces- 
sion. But it won’t keep industry going 
at full capacity unless there is heavy 
civilian spending, too. 


1. The Plus Side 


In a situation like this, there is no 
automatic answer to give the man who 
argues that the mild downtrend in 
business will run on indefinitely. It 
well might. 

But when you count up the pluses 
and minuses, you have to take account 
of these important points 

e There are signs that commodity 
prices are already picking up. Truc, 
the metals are easing off, reflecting a 
better supply situation (page 161). But 
such weak sisters-as hogs, wool, and 
hides seem to have dragged bottom 
and started up again. 

e The Treasury has just begun to 
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borrow the new money that it will need 
to finance the government deficits this 
year and next. Up to this point, de- 
fense spending has been pay-as-you-go. 

¢ For some time, consumers have 
been buying at a faster clip than re- 
tailers have been ordering (BW —Apr. 
19’52,p17). This means that store in- 
ventories are getting lighter and lighter. 

¢ Consumer incomes are still ris- 
ing. And they will take another bounce 
when the steel case is settled and an- 
other round of wage hikes gets under 
way. 

¢ Home building is off to a racing 
start this year. It may get another 
boost soon if the Federal Reserve Board 
eases up its Regulation X, which con- 
trols mortgage credit (page 34). 


ll. And the Minus Side 


On the other side of the ledger, 
you can set these factors: 
¢ Spending for new plant and 
equipment is probably passing its peak 
right now. It is due to turn down in 
the second half of this year. Even if 
it remains around the present level, 
business will lose the stimulating ef- 
fect that goes with a rapidly expanding 
demand for capital goods. 
¢ Military spending will increase 
more slowly from now on. Defense 
spending is now running at an annual 
rate of about $50-billion—up about $20- 
billion over a year ago. In the coming 
year, the rise will be only about $12- 
billion in terms of annual rates. 
¢ There is still no sign that the 
manufacturers of consumer hard goods 
are out of the woods. This week Gen- 
eral Electric announced that it would 
close its refrigerator and food-freezer 
plant at Erie, Pa., for eight weeks out 
of the next three months to cut inven- 
tory. At the same time, Frigidaire Di- 
vision of General Motors announced 
price cuts of $20 on refrigerators and 
$20 to $59.75 on freezers. 


Ill. And on Balance 


To figure out what all this means, you 
have to take a look at just what has 
been happening to business in the past 
year or so (charts, page 27). 

Total industrial production shot up 
fast after Korea, leveled off early in 
1951, and has stayed practically flat 
ever since. The only sizable wobbles 
that the Federal Reserve index shows 
are statistical rather than real—not 
enough seasonal correction in the sum- 
mer of 1951. 

But this stability in the over-all index 
masked a see-saw motion within indus- 
try. Hard goods production—with de- 
fense orders driving it—climbed up to 
new records. Soft goods production 
started drifting off early in 1951. For 
industries like textiles and leather, the 


drop was sharp enough to hurt. De- 
fense spending or not, there was no 
boom for them last year. 

¢ Churning—Even the hard goods in- 
dex covered up a lot of chuming 
around. Military production kept the 
index climbing. But demand for con- 
sumer hard goods—refrigerators, tele- 
vision, and even automobiles—turned 
sour in 1951. For a year now, appliance 
makers haven’t been able to use all the 
metal the government controllers al- 
lotted them. And in the past couple 
of months, rumors have been going 
around Detroit that the auto manufac- 
turers weren't picking up all their tick- 
ets for copper, which is currently the 
bottleneck metal. 

¢ The Consumer—Through all this, 
consumer income has been rising; even 
after taxes, it is now up about 5% over 
a year ago. The gross national prod- 
uct—the total value of all goods and 
services produced—has been going up. 
And consumers, by and large, have 
been saving more money than you or- 
dinarily would expect them to save at 
these income levels. 

It’s easy to overrate consumer saving, 
though. Actually, consumers have been 
spending pretty freely on such things 
as food and services. It’s the markets 
for manufactured goods, especially tex- 
tiles and appliances, that have felt the 
worst pinch. 
¢ Swing Man—In the months ahead, 
the rise in military spending will more 
than balance the decline in capital 
spending. That guarantees the defense 
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Clearing the Air in the 


This electronic control panel is part of the 
$5-million modernization of the White 
House. It regulates air-conditioning units 
for all parts of the executive mansion. De- 


signed by the board 


Honeywell-Brown, 
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industries that they will keep booming. 

But there is no similar guarantee for 
civilian industry. And as things stand 
now, civilian industry has to come to 
the party if there is going to be a boom. 

And so, obviously, the consumer 
holds the key to what is going to hap- 
pen to business from here on. . If he 
unzips his wallet and starts buying, the 
boom will be on again. If he sits on the 
savings he has been piling up, the slow 
downward drift of business probably 
will continue. 

You don’t have to be much of an 
optimist to argue that the bullish signs 
of the past few weeks will do a lot to 
nudge the consumer back into a buying 
mood. The end of credit contro], for 
instance, will undoubtedly bring major 
appliances and autos back within the 
reach of a lot of potential buyers who 
couldn't carry the monthly payments on 
the old basis. And even a moderate 
stiffening in prices could bring in the 
buyers who have been holding off in 
the hope that prices would come down. 
e Boom—With inventories slimmed 
down, ,a sudden rush of consumer buy- 
ing would kick back at once on prices. 
Spot shortages would show up. And 
business would be back on the infla- 
tionary merry-go-round. 

It’s a convincing prospect—certainly 
as plausible as the idea that consumers 
will continue to pile up liquid assets 
indefinitely instead of using their 
money to buy goods. And it is some- 
thing that a smart businessman will 
allow for in his planning. 


White House 


monitors the action of 106 thermostats that 
control the year-round air-tempering system. 
The makers believe it’s the most elaborate 
temperature and humidity control ever in- 
stalled in a residential building. 
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PACKARD’S NEW PRESIDENT is significant to auto men. For here’s .. . 


Nance’s Idea: Merge Packard 


A Nash-Packard deal might make Big Three a Big Four 


James J. Nance, this week, is resign- 
ing the presidency of Hotpoint, Inc., 
to become president of Packard Motor 
Car Co. For the auto industry, the 
significant thing about the shift doesn’t 
show in the announcements. It’s this: 

Nance intends to make Packard the 
nucleus of a big new auto company— 
big cnough to join the Big Three—Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, and Ford—in a 
new Big Four. Nance’s idea is to merge 
Packard with one or more of the other 
independent auto producers, most likely 
Nash-Kelvinator. 

It was on the understanding that he 
could tackle something like this that 
Nance took the Packard job. 
e¢ At Home—Such a merger would give 
Nance a big company with: (1) a full 
line of cars, from the very smallest— 
the Nash Rambler—up to the top of 
‘Packard’s: line, which is competitive 
with the Lincoln Capri, the Chrysler, 
and the Cadillac; and, (2) a line of 
appliances. 

The latter would make Nance feel 
right back at home, of course. His 
background stretches through Hotpoint 
to Zenith, to E-Z Washer to GM’s 
Frigidaire. 
¢ Merchandising Man—Packard’s de- 
cision to offer Nance the job goes back 
several years. The big stock owners and 
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the directors of Packard have been get- 
ting more atid more concyrned about 
the company’s position in the industry. 
In casting about for the solution, they 
came to the conclusion that a top mer- 
chandising man was needed. 

Nance was first approached a month 
or so after the Korean outbreak, but at 
that time the deal didn’t look too good 
to him. 

But shortly thereafter, Nance found 
out that his position as head of Hot- 
point was not going to be a bed of 
roses. Ralph J. Cordiner was putting 
together a new kind of setup in General 
Electric Co., Hotpoint’s parent, and the 
place earmarked for Nance was not to 
his liking. He did not want to become 
a staff officer in GE, with a title of 
executive vice-president and a spot on 
the second tier of officials. And he pre- 
ferred to keep on being president of 
Hotpoint. 

But even that was only a temporary 
proposition; it was practically inevitable 
that Hotpoint would eventually become 
just another department of GE and its 
head man just a department manager. 
¢ Shifts—Meanwhile, Packard was trv- 
ing to get itself straightened out. In 
1950 Leroy Spencer became executive 
vice-president (BW —Sep.23'50,p28). 
Spencer, then head man of the Cali- 


fornia distributorship, was supposed to 
shore up the sales side of the business. 
He was also the white hope for suc- 
cessor to Hugh J. Ferry as president. 

Since then, however, Spencer has 
tangled with the Packard directors on 
one problem after another. 
¢ Hardly Enough—Nance’s name came 
up again. When asked what kind 
of deal it would take to get him, 
Nance made it clear that being presi- 
dent of Packard as it is today would 
hardly be enough. But he would be 
interested in Packard as the nucleus of 
a still-to-be-created Big Four member. 

That idea was advanced and evi- 
dently received favorably by the powers 
that be, including such big sharehold 
ers as the Newberrys and the Macaulays. 

Historically, Packard has a fine name 
and a fine reputation. When high- 
priced cars were a large percentage of 
total automobile business, it was in 
clover. It is the only survivor making 
passenger cars of the 42 American auto- 
mobile makers exhibiting in 1900 in 
New York’s first national auto show. 
But its percentage of the market has 
been going downhill for years. 

When World War II ended, Packard 

was worse off for steel than anv of its 
competitors. It had relied largely on 
hand mills for sheet, rather: than con- 
tinuous mills. The hand mills were 
gobbled up by large consumers trying 
to protect their stecl supply sources. 
That left Packard in a hole. 
¢ Organization—Gradual reduction of 
the steel materials problem made other 
problems more apparent. One was the 
merchandising problem. But Packard 
had others, such as the kind of organiza 
tion it had. Alvan Macaulay had been 
an outstanding president for years. But 
there was a growing fecling all around 
Detroit that he held the job too long 
George Christopher did a pretty good 
job, but he took over the reins at a 
time when he himself was on the verge 
of retirement. Ferry, who now becomes 
chairman of the board and continues 
as treasurer, was also too well up in 
years to become the guiding hand of a 
setup obviously in need of strong direc- 
tion. To outsiders, at least, Packard 
looks antiquated from one end of the 
operation to the other. 
e Merger—Putting Packard together 
with another company would be one 
way to cure some of the problems, as 
well as add to the number of dealer out 
lets and widen the line. 

Such a union might sound attractive, 
too, to an outfit like Nash. If not, there 
are other possibilities. The Detroit 
Athletic Club bar has cooked up many 
a merger that never came off. But no 
one should be surprised to learn any 
day that Hudson, Studebaker, Nash, 
Packard, or Willys really was involved 
in a merger made up of some combina- 
tion of those named. 
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Commercial Jets 


U.S. may offer subsidy 
to aircraft makers to help 
close British lead on jet air- 
liners. 


Civil Aeronautics Board has a plan 
it hopes will enable U. S. jet airliners to 
catch up with the British. It has asked 
Congress to grant a $15-million subsidy 
to any manufacturer willing to build 
15 jet-engine-powered liners. 
¢ All Set—CAB chairman Donald Ny- 
rop sprang the plan at hearings of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. The board is afraid that, unless the 
government takes a hand, U. S. industry 
can’t possibly get such a plane into the 
air before 1957. The British, on the 
other hand, are already flving jet pas- 
senger airliners. Long before 1957 
they'll be covering the world’s air routes 
with Comets, whizzing by at over 500 
mph. U.S. Constellations, DC-6’s, and 
Stratocruisers are tin lizzies by com- 
parison—poking along at about 300 
mph. 
¢ Helping Hand—The CAB plan is 
not a complete subsidy. ‘The manu- 
facturer would have to make up the 
difference between the $15-million and 
the development cost, which for a jet 
liner runs between $20-million and 
$40-million. This is how the plan 
would work: 

The government would “loan” a 
qualified manufacturer up to $15-mil- 
lion at 1% interest, pavable in most 
cases within 10 vears. But here’s where 
the incentive comes in. If the manu- 
facturer builds 15 planes, he doesn’t 
have to pay anything back. For each 
of the first 15 planes he builds and 
sells, the government will chop $1-mil 
lion off the debt. 

Once an airline or group of airlines 
starts operating the jetcraft, Washing- 
ton would underwrite an all-cargo or 
mail service for 12 months. 
¢ Why Worry?—The industry views 
this plan with mixed feelings. Douglas 
president, Donald Douglas, assured the 
committee that when jet engines be 
come economical for airline service— 
around 1956 or 1957—Douglas will have 
lirframes for them. Both Douglas and 
Lockheed president, Robert Gross, 
maintain that government interference 
would just confuse things and slow 
down progress. Boeing Aircraft takes 
a slightly less independent view, feels 
it wouldn’t be above taking a little 
subsidy ; 

Vhe airlines’ Air Transport Assn. is 
keeping tactfully silent. ATA figures 
Congress won't pass such a bill this 
year, so why ask for a subsidy they 
probably won't get. 
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HENRY H. FOWLER, NEW DPA HEAD... 


Sets Target for Civilian 


The average businessman probably 
won't be aware of it, but the govern- 
ment will keep a firm, though velvet- 
gloved, hand on production in 1953. 

New Defense Production Adminis- 
trator Henry H. Fowler—he'll take 
over the materials and production con- 
trols from Manly Fleischmann’ on 
June 1—wants to free civilian produc 
tion from mobilization controls by 
next January or, anyway, April. 
¢ Standby—However, he plans to keep 
tight reins on the flow of materials and 
components into weapons until 1954. 
And he will maintain most of the 
mechanics of present controls, includ- 
ing the Controlled Materials Plan, on 
a standby basis. 

Here’s why: 

e Next year output of arms will 


hit their peak for th mobilization pc 
riod, with deliveri« unning to morc 
than $40-billion. ‘Thanks to expansion 
of productive facilitic materials sup 
plies probably will be adequate for all 
needs. But the balance is so fine that 
bottlenecks are almost sure to crop up 
e A new military crisis, even re 
sumption of fighting in Korea, would 
mean a boost in present arms-making 
schedules. That, too, would upset the 
balance of mate! upplv-demand, 
require stiffening itrols, rather than 
relaxing them 
¢ Open-End CMP—In either event, 
Fowler feels CMP | be a very handy 
matcrials-snatching device to have 
around DPA. That is why he intends 
to switch from the present system of 
government allocations of steel, copper, 
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“After all, it’s not DPA’s business to keep 
all the steel mills full of orders. . .” 


“For many jobs . . . the career civil servant 
simply doesn’t have what it takes . . .” 


Decontrol 


and aluminum for all substantial uses to 
a partial, or “open-end,” CMP early 
next year. Then the government will 
allot metal only for military production, 
let other users compete for materials in 
a free market. 

This preserves the framework of the 
best materials control mechanism yet 
developed. Fowler knows well how long 
it takes to set up a CMP and put it 
into operation. 
¢ Bitter Knowledge—As assistant gen- 
eral counsel first in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, then in the War 
Production Board, from 1941 to 1944, 
Fowler learned, he often recalls, how 
long it took Washington to develop the 
original CMP in World War II. And 
when he became deputy administrator 
of the National Production Authority 
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last September, he found his former 
WPB colleague and long-time friend, 
Manly Fleischmann, then head of both 
NPA and DPA, just getting a new CMP 
into effect after more than seven months 
of preliminaries. 

Fowler figures that, starting from 
scratch, it would inevitably take Wash- 
ington six to nine months to hire the 
staff and write the orders necessary to 
set up a new CMP. We just can’t 
afford that kind of time lag until we 
have a lot more military muscle, he 
contends. 
¢ Not Easy to Relax—The job of loos- 
ening production controls bit by bit 
looms as a tough one. Already, Fowler is 
under heavy pressure from industry to 
speed up his timetable. 

The steelmakers, for example, have 
ag ae DPA with their own schedule 
or dropping allotments. The _ in- 
dustry claims a number of mills are 
producing more steel than they can 
dispose of to buyers with allotments. 

Fowler discounts these reports as 
indicative of a kink in demand for cer- 
tain shapes and forms of steel rather 
than indication that supply is getting 
far ahead of demand in general. 

“A few mills undoubtedly have had 
difficulty locating buyers with CMP 
tickets for some of their production,” 
Fowler says. “But we stil] aren’t pro- 
ducing nearly enough of some other 
shapes—forgings and castings, plate and 
rod, for example. 

“And, after all, it’s not DPA’s busi- 

ness to keep all the steel mills full 
of orders. Our primary interest is in 
secing to it that military and support- 
ing-industry requirements for metal are 
met on time.” 
e Who Calls the Turn?—Actually, 
Fowler’s own plans for decontrol differ 
from the steel industry’s only in that 
he insists DPA, rather than the mills, 
will call the turn on when to remove 
which restrictions. The time for de- 
control, he says, will be when “we find 
that production of metal substantially 
exceeds both military and _ essential 
civilian demands as we measure them 
at DPA.” 

Here are some of the steps Fowler 
has in mind: 

¢ Starting July 1, he will lift the 
outright ban on amusement-type con- 
struction—bowling alleys, theaters, etc— 
and permit the use of aluminum, now 
limited to industrial construction, for 
housing and other types of building. 

* Starting Oct. 1, DPA will boost 
the ceiling on scelf-authorizations, the 
amounts of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num that small users can write their 
own tickets for. That will benefit home 
builders and industries like chemicals 
and stecl, which will get more metal for 
maintenance and minor plant additions. 

e Also in the fourth quarter, all 
allotments will be increased, because 


of anticipated additions in steel and 
aluminum production and also to make 
sure that the metals producers get suff- 
cient orders to keep them operating 
near Capacity. 

Even after next January, Fowler sees 
a real need for CMP-type allotments, 
if only to fill military and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission metals needs. 

Meanwhile, he points out, controls 
won't seriously cramp metals producers. 
With demand for CMP tickets. still 
far exceeding available supply—DPA is 
still trimming most allotment requests 
—there’s little chance that any sub- 
stantial production will go unclaimed 
for long. 
¢ Machine Tools—In addition to the 
anticipated holding action on CMP, 
Fowler sees a number of other prob- 
lems ahead. Machine tools are now 
being turned out in something ap- 
ome the numbers needed for the 
arms buildup, but some weapons still 
are being held up for lack of tools. 
Components, particularly those that go 
into both military and civilian items, 
are scarce and will get tighter next 
year. And manpower to staff DPA- 
NPA, long a headache, probably will 
get worse. 

Fowler is worried least about tools. 
His first job at NPA last year was to 
help Clay Bedford, then an assistant 
to Fleischmann, break the bottlenecks 
in tool production. That job is done, 
he feels, and the big problem now is 


to get tools first to the production 


lincs that need them most. DPA will 
do everything it can to help Harold S. 
Vance, Bedford, and their Production 
Policy Advisory Commission (BW— 
May10’52,p33) with this distribution 
job. 

Fowler also helped draw up DPA’s 
present plans for coping with the com- 
ponents shortage. To date, this consists 
principally of a scheme ‘to give the 
arms producers both allotments and 
priorities to get the parts they need. 

¢ Fewer Bureaucrats—The new DPA 
chief, though he spent a dozen years 
in government service before organiz- 
ing his own Washington law firm in 
1946, wants more businessmen, fewer 
professional bureaucrats, in DPA-NPA. 

“So far,” he says, “enlightened in- 
dustrial concerns have accepted a share 
of the responsibility for military pro- 
duction beyond the form of taking de- 
fense orders, and have eo us 
generously with technically skilled per- 
sonnel. 

“For many jobs in these agencies, 
the career civil servant, able as he may 
be, simply doesn’t have what it takes. 
We need a number of men versed in 
industrial techniques, who can look at 
production demands of the military and 
judge whether or not they are reason- 
able. We can’t begin to do our job 
without such men from industry.” 
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No Softeners... 


. « + permitted by new 
FSA bread standards. Makers 
of chemical emulsifiers will 
fight ruling. 


The makers of chemical “softeners” 
for bread have dropped another round 
in their fight to stay inside the pale of 
government standards for baking com- 
panies. 

Ihe Federal Security Agency has set 
its final seal on a new set of standards 
for the five leading varieties of bread 
sold in the U.S. These varieties are 
white, enriched, milk, raisin, and whole 
wheat bread. The rules, which will go 
into effect Aug. 13, contain these pro- 
visions 

¢ Stricken from the list of per- 
mitted ingredients are the chemical 
softeners, or emulsifiers, of the polyoxy- 
ethylene monostearate and related 
groups (BW—Aug.12"50,p26). FSA says 
it has not yet been adequately proved 
that these emulsifiers are safe. And the 
wency adds that the softeners could de- 
ceive the consumer as to the age of 
bread 

¢ Permitted in shortening—in lim- 
ited amounts—are mono- and diglycer- 
ides. Used to excess, these chemicals 
ilso have a softening effect. But FSA 
says that in the amounts permitted by 
the standards they improve the action 
of shortening without deceiving the con- 
sumer 

In effect, use of the emulsifiers en- 
ibles the bakers to use less shortening 
BW~—Mar.5’49,p26). It also causes the 
bread to stay soft longer. The leading 
makers of shortening have led the fight 
igainst the emulsifiers. Chief spokesman 
for the latter group has been Atlas Pow- 
der Co 
¢ Court Fight—the latest FSA action 
has brought a new protest from Atlas. 
Isaac Fogg, president of Atlas, calls the 
standards discriminatory and is prepar- 
ing to fight them in court. 

Bakers in general have no quarrel 
with the FSA standards. Both the 
American Retail Bakers Assn. and the 
American Bakers Assn. oppose the use 
of polyethylenes, though ABA is willing 
to reconsider if it is later proved that 
they are not dangerous. 
¢ Further Tests—Mecanwhile, FSA ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing admits that the 
case against the cmulsifiers has not been 
proved. 

Right now researchers for the Food 
& Drug Administration are busy test- 
ing them. If these researchers give them 
a clean bill of health, Ewing proposes to 
reopen hearings on the whole problem, 
including the “safe” mono- and diglycer- 
ides. 
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Dote: United Notions, World Economic Report, 1950-1951. 


Communists Outrun Free 


This week the United Nations re- 
leased its World Economic Report for 
1950-1951. It that industrial 
production is up just about everywhere. 

Che important finding—as far as the 
U.S. is concerned—is that production in 
the Communist countries is increasing 
at a more rapid rate than in the non- 
Communist nations (chart, above). 

U.N. gets all its figures for the report 
from official sources. All it does is check 
the statistics for consistency. If they 
hang together, the series is published. 
¢ Over-All Picture—The degree of ac- 
curacy you can attach to the informa- 
tion is in direct proportion to the reli- 
ability you place on the government 
that issues the figures. But, assuming 
that the figures don’t lie, here are some 
of the conclusions you end up with: 

¢ The centrally planned economies 
are doing great. In the last two years 
they have been stepping up their out- 
put at a remarkable pace. 

e Even though there was a sharp 
rise in military spending, civilian goods 


shows 


consumption a picked up over 
most of the w 

e¢ Food product is lagging be 
hind the growth 
Per capita consum 
it was 15 year 
e The Free World—Although the out 
put of the free we is higher in 1951 
than it was the \ fore, it was slip 
ping toward the f the year and at 
the beginning of |! [he main cause 
consumer d st—rather. than 
of pro¢ tion capacity O1 


rld population 


s now less than 


was 
any lack 
shortages of mat 

Both employment ind agricultural 
production were most non-Com 
munist nations 
¢ Behind the Curtain—In the centrally 
planned economi f East Europe, ag 
ricultural output ip only slightly or 
showed a decrea 

But the index 
tion released by tl 
almost unbelie\ perhaps actually 
unbelievable—step n output 

For instance, R ia showed an in- 


1 industrial produc 


ountries show an 
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crease in output of 23% in 1950—and 
in 1951 an increase of about 16% over 
that. 

According to a statement of the State 
Planning Committee of the U.S.S.R., 
Russia is well over her 1946-1950 five- 
year plan. In 1946 industrial produc- 
tion was 76% of that of 1940. The 
goal was to ay it to 148% by 1950. 
According to the committee, it was 
actually 173%. 

The U.N. economic report also gives 
some information—derived from the 
Soviet—on various Russian industries. 
All the heavy industries are ahead of 
the originally announced goals. Some 
of the light industries are lagging. 

The gains in output per manhour 
claimed by the satellite nations have 
rarely been attained by any country at 
any time. In 1950 the increase in pro- 
ductivity ranges from 9% to 19%. And 
then in 1951 productivity goes up by 
10% to 14% more. In the U.S.—the 
most productive nation in the world— 
the long-term average increase in manu- 
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eff World—on Paper, at Least 


facturing productivity is somewhere 
around 3% a year. 

If the Iron Curtain countries are 
actually adding to new plant at the rate 
that the figures show, production in- 
creases over the rest of the world are 
likely to be even bigger in the future. 

Investment in fixed capital in 1950 
ranged from 14% to 67% over 1949. 
In 1951 investment again went up from 
12% to 45%. 

Apparently, China is an economic 
utopia. According to the official figures, 
the Korean War hasn’t cau the 
slightest drag on the economy. In 1951 
everything was rosier—the figures show. 
coment is up. Productivity is up. 
Real wages are up. Consumption is up, 
and prices are stable. 

In the last three years the centrally 
planned economies have sharply con- 
tracted their trade with the West. It 
is now only about 70% to 75% as 
much as it was in 1948. 

But trade a themselves has 
just about doubled in the same period. 


Oil Fact-Finders 


PAD will study oil emer- 
gency in Midwest, as Secre- 
tary Chapman cuts aviation 
gas purchases drastically. 


As the oil strike entered its third 
week, Secretary of Interior Oscar Chap- 
man announced a plan for fact-finding 
committees of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense to recommend ac- 
tion in 17 midwestern states, where oil 
supplies have dropped to a dangerous 
low. 

The regional, state, and local com- 
mittees will “find facts as to petroleum 
supplies and make recommendations for 
meeting shortages.” 

Chapman also issued a conservation 
order asking all government agencies to 
cut purchases of aviation gas by 30%. 
The armed forces have already cut their 
usage 50% in the U.S., and civilian avi- 
ation took a cut of 30% last week. In 
the directive, Chapman said no agency 
will be allowed more than 65% of what 
it used in March. 

This week Business WEEK made a 
spot check through the country, to sce 
what transportation difficulties the strike 
was causing. Aside from airline restric- 
tions, most areas were in good cheer: 
Supplies on hand ranged from enough 
for two weeks, to an unlimited amount. 
Detroit and Chicago were the only sore 
points. 
¢ Threat to Bus Service—In Detroit, the 
Dept. of Street Railways said at mid- 
week that it had only enough gas to last 
through Friday. Unless it gets more by 
that time, it will have to shut off bus 
service. That would put about 75% of 
city transportation in the barns. 

Approximately 60% of Detroit's 
3,300 gasoline stations are out of gas. 
An additional 25% are operating on a 
day-to-day basis as storage tank supplies 
are depleted. The remaining stations, 
supplied by independents and firms not 
involved in the strike, have a fairly even 
supply of gas. Only real hardship for the 
motorist is that he may have difficulty 
locating a station that’s operating. 

In other parts of the state, there are 
no noticeable shortages anywhere. So 
far the unions haven't interfered with 
distribution through Bay City and 
Grand Rapids (large distribution 
points). 
¢ Pessimistic-In Chicago, dealers ex- 
aay a tight situation by weekend. 

any stations are rationing gas, some 
are already dry. About 2,000 gasoline 
truck drivers have been laid off. The 
Chicago Transit Authority, which cut 
service last gee om restored it after 
arranging with striking union to get 
from struck viet. ~ py 





If Mortgage Controls Come Off... 


housing demand. 


Builders don't think it will make much difference in 


@ Middle-price housing will benefit most. But it will 
take time for builders to shift into that bracket. 


@ Lenders don't expect to loosen up. Many say their 
terms are already stiffer than Regulation X requires. 


The building industry is willing to 
bet that government controls on mort- 
gage money won't last long now. When 
Washington decided last week to drop 
controls on consumer credit, builders 
took it as a sign that Regulation X— 
which controls mortgages—would be 
the next to go. 

That's just what home builders have 
been demanding for months. They have 
complained bitterly that the high down 
payments and short maturities re- 
quired under the government rules 
were cramping their market. 

But now that the end of Regulation 
X is in sight, builders aren’t sure that 
it will make much real difference to 
them. 
¢ Survey—This week BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters in major cities all over the 
country went the rounds asking build- 
ers what would happen if Regulation 
X went onto the ash heap. Would 
sales increase, and in what categories? 
Would builders change their type of 
construction to mect an altered de- 
mand? 

At the same time, the 
checked with bankers and lenders in 
general. What did they think the 
results would be? Would their lend- 
ing policies change? 
¢ Mixed Answers—The idea of losing 
Regulation X brought a mixed catch of 
answers. Builders, almost everywhere, 
said “Wonderful!” Pinned down on 
just how wonderful, they ranged from 
uncertain to unimpressed. None of 
them would say it, but the feeling lin- 
gered that, partly at least, they had 
hated Regulation X just because it was 
a regulation. Few of them predicted 
that the end of Regulation X would set 
off any frantic building. Even fewer saw 
any shift in building from low-price to 
high-price houses as a result of lower 
requirements for down payments. 

The lenders were even more cautious 
in their forecasts. A lot of them were 
glad to see the regulation go, but they 
hastened to add that it wouldn’t change 
their policies. Many said that their 
terms already were tighter than Regula- 
tion X required. 

On balance, the general conclusion 
seems to be this: Housing already is off 
to a spanking start this year. Dropping 


reporters 
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Regulation X would help to keep it run- 
ning close to boom leschb-ateedinn off a 
possible decline later in the year. But 
that’s all. There would be no super- 
boom in home building. 


|. The Builders 


Regionally, no particular pattern 
emerged. Take the Middle West. 
Builders in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis gave yips of glee. The Home 
Builders Assn. in Cleveland predicted 
a 20% increase in availability of homes 
of all types. But St. Louis builders 
saw no such stimulus. They morosely 
opined that an end to Regulation X 
might help them get rid of houses al- 
ready built, but not to see new con- 
struction. The buyers, they said, were 
playing hard to get. 

One St. Louis builder in the medium- 
to high-price range said the end of 
restrictions would make no difference 
at all. Another iconoclast said: ““May- 
be we ought to keep X. As long as it 
exists, we feel that there is some ex- 
cuse for not selling all the houses that 
ought to be sold. After X is gone, I 
don’t know what we'll say.” 
¢ Middle Range—Detroit pretty much 
split the difference—predicting stimu- 
lated sales, but hazarding no guess on 
how much. The builders here voiced 
an opinion that cropped up in a lot 
of other cities: The biggest boost 
would be in the medium-price range. 
Detroit set the figure at $12,000-$15,- 
000; Boston widened the range to 
$12,000-$18,000; Birmingham _ nar- 
rowed it again to $15,000-$18,000. 

As the builders figure it, middle- 
price housing has suffered most from 
mortgage controls. At the bottom of 
the price range, down payment rules 
are easier. And at the top, buvers with 
big enough incomes to carry that kind 
of house usually have enough cash to 
manage the down payments. 

A Boston builder argues that, with 
casicr down payments, demand for 
middle-range housing would be swelled 
by several different groups: 

¢ People who could have afforded 
them all along, but were forced to take 
smaller houses because of the post- 
war shortage. 


e Veterans who started in small 
houses, but who now want to upgrade 
themselves to accommodate growing 
families. 

¢ Families whose incomes justify 
middle-range homes, but who have been 
frozen out by Regulation X. 

There were plenty of dissenting 
voices, though. Pittsburgh’s builders 
thought freedom from __ restrictions 
would chiefly affect the higher-priced 
houses. Charleston, S.C., said the 
main effect would be in the under- 
$10,000 class. Charleston has the spe- 
cial problem of a swiftly growing de- 
fense population 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., nodded po- 
litely to the woes of its sister cities, but 
pointed out that the steady influx of 
new inhabitants would keep its houses 
moving in all categories, no matter what 
the rules were. 
¢ Slow Shift—No matter what happens 
to demand, builders say it will take time 
for individual constructors to shift from 
one kind of house to another. They 
point out that a developer can’t change 
horses in midstream, even if he wants 
to. And generally, he doesn’t seem to 
want to depart from his accustomed 
price range. 


ll. The Lenders 


The prospective end of Regulation X 
doesn’t cause much excitement among 
the lending fraternity—the bankers, the 
building and loan ociations, the in- 
surance companic \ surprising num- 
ber of these reported that their own 
requirements wer¢ ilready more strin- 
gent than the cur! demanded. 

Mostly, the rted no shortage of 
mortgage money. But the was 
showing little int t in the lower in- 
terest rates of Veterans Administration 
and Federal Hi ng Administration 
loans. 


As one man bankers said that 
thev were looking for good, solid, safe, 
conventional mortg and that no 
matter what happened to Regulation X 
they would continue this quest. They 
stressed that eac in application was 
being treated on it ndividual merits. 
e Low Rates—T! were some dis- 
sents, though, to the statement that 
mortgage mone plentiful. Detroit, 
for instance, said vas in skimpy sup- 
ply. 

It was suggested that a boost in 
the FHA interest rate might increase 
the lendable supply 

Detroit bankers injected another 
note: the suggestion that a buvers’ mar- 
ket might develop out of the wide- 
spread feeling that house hunters 
weren't getting enough for their money. 


money 


iges 
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Close-up of the Readco 
Dreadnought High 
Speed Dough Mixer 
control panel, with 
Allen-Bradley controls. 


Readco DREADNOUGHT HIGH SPEED DOUGH MIXER 
operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


The 1600 lb capacity Readco Dreadnought High Speed Dough 
Mixer, manufactured by the Read Standard Corporation, is 
carefully designed to produce white doughs of uniform grain 
and texture. This modern mixer is automatically operated by 
Allen-Bradley motor controls. 
Wherever reliable equipment operation is required you will 
find Allen-Bradley controls in use. Allen-Bradley solenoid 
starters and contactors have only one moving part. There are no q 
links, levers, pins, pivots, or bearings to corrode, stick, or break. A-B Bulletin 709 Solenoid Starter, 
Their simplicity guarantees trouble free performance. These Size 3, only one moving part— 
rugged controls are, likewise, equipped with double break, silver guarantees long trouble free life. 


alloy contacts that require no maintenance. 
Assure that your equipment will operate reliably by selecting 
Allen-Bradley controls. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. A-B Bulletin 800 T Oiltight Push’ 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTOR-CONTROL 
> eee 
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“The attendance figures 


have just come up...’ 


Nowadays radio and TV reporters 
announce the attendance figures early 
in the game ...and not “‘estimated”’ or 
round numbers, either. 

There’s no crystal ball or second 
sight required. The figures are correct, 
fresh from the office of the ball park... 
because the tickets are now counted 
accurately on the Tickometer—500 to 
1000 per minute! 

Hand counting of stubs used to 
take many man hours, but now one 
person and a Tickometer can tally even 


ry PITNEY-BOWES 
Tickometer 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 
Offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


9 


the largest gate in a couple of hours. 
Banks and hundreds of other types 
of business use the Tickometer to count 
checks, bills, tags, coupons, and job 
tickets, paper forms of every kind 
faster than 
counting by hand. Whole or 


—eight to ten times 


partial counts are shown on 
visible registers. ..Can be 

equipped to imprint, date, 

endorse, rubber-stamp, 

cancel or code items as 

they are counted. * 

The Tickometer replaces tedious 
hand-counting, gets results quickly, 
saves time and money... Rented, never 
sold, the Tickometer requires no 
investment ... is serviced in 93 Pitney- 
Bowes offices. ; 

Call the PB office nearest you fora 
demonstration, or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
1402 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 





Firm 








Address 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Chrysler Corp. take over operation 
of the Detroit Tank Arsenal from the 
Ordnance Corps. Chrysler built the 
plant and operated it during the war. 
The move will end the furor the govern- 
ment stirred up when it decided to 
transfer the operation to private indus- 
try (BW—May3’52,p100). 
, * 
Biggest bank merger in years will join 
Manufacturers Trust Co. and New York 
Trust Co. The surprise move, subject 
to approval of New York State Super 
intendent of Bank uthorization by 
stockholders, will ke the new New 
York Manufacture lrust Co. the na- 
tion’s fourth-largest bank. 
e 
Cincinnati Enquirer employees will get 
the chance the inted to buy their 
paper (BW—Mar 92,p28). A New 
York brokerage fin greed to make 
a public offering of bonds. It will per- 
mit employees t« mpete with a $7.5- 
million bid from the rival Times-Star 
Cut-rate air cargo denied two air- 
lines by Civil Aer utics Board. Sea- 
board & Western Airlines and Trans- 
ocean Airlines proposed reduced, all- 
cargo services bet n the U.S., Eu- 
rope, the Middle | ind India. 
* 
Any resemblance tween a Michigan 
birch and a Ne Hampshire birch is 
purely coincidenta th New Hamp- 
shire the gaine s the Michigan 
lourist Council. It smiled indulgently 
at New Hampsh charge that the 
Midwest state ilfering a famous 
New Hampshir photo to lure 
tourists. Toucl New Hampshire 
threatens legal action 
s 
American President Lines’ return to 
private owner hij been stymied by 
the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which reversed a r court decision. 
Che appeals co lered a new trial, 
involving former Stanley Dollar, 
who has been tr » get the line back 
for six years (BW —Jan.12 52,p28 
* 
laims totaling 
rupt Schenectady 
Railway Co. TI council blasted 
Reconstruction nce Corp. for 
throwing the firm into bank 
ruptcy rather th pting a chamber 
of commerce $495,000 toward 
its mortgage. 


Schenectady 
$383,000 igainst 


* 
Book-of-the-Month Club can’t use the 
word “free” to describe the book it gives 
to new members. Federal Trade Com- 
mission ruled the book is not free, since 
enrollee promises to buy four books. 
The club will appeal in federal court. 
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brine to make CHLORINE 


and CAUSTIC SODA 


Over a mile beneath the earth’s surface—6,800 feect—a great 
stratum of salt was tapped to provide the basic material for 
Columbia-Southern’s chlorine-caustic soda plant at Natrium, 
West Virginia. These salt wells are the deepest in the world in 
commercial use. 


Water is pumped down the wells to the salt bed, dissolving the 
rock salt and forcing the brine to the surface. The brine is then 
purified and its electrolysis, by means of specially designed high 
voltage cells, produces chlorine, caustic soda and hydrogen. 


Obtaining brine from this great depth was a development which 
presented numerous problems. Their solution is another example 
of the pioneering achievements that have made Columbia-Southern 
a leader in the production of alkalies and related chemicals. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 

DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON « CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 

DALLAS * HOUSTON «+ MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS 


NATRIUM 
« « « Strategically located plant 


Located on the Ohio River only 90 miles below 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Natrium plant has excellent 
rail connections with industrial areas in the East 
and mid-West. Fleets of specially designed chlo- 
rine and caustic soda barges offer advantages 
to users along the Ohio-Mississippi waterways. 

Columbia-Southern also operates plants at 
Barberton, Ohio; Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake 
Charles, Louisiana and Bartlett, California. 


SODA ASH @ CAUSTIC SODA ® LIQUID CHLORINE ¢ SODIUM 
BICARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE © MODIFIED SODAS 
CAUSTIC POTASH © RUBBER PIGMENTS (Hi-Sil, Silene EF, 
Calcene TM) © CHLORINATED BENZENES @ MURIATIC ACID 
PERCHLORETHYLENE 














Ty; ical of Salem-Brosius’ leadership in service to 
the metal-working industry are the highly efficient 
ingot heating pits built by the Salem Engineering 
Division. These pit-type furnaces are well-known 
for rapid, uniform and accurate heating, easy 
operation, economy, great durability, and reduced 
scale loss. If you have a problem which involves 
the use of heating furnaces, blast furnace equipment, 
or charging and manipulating machines, it will 
pay you to call on highly experienced and diversified 
Salem-Brosius today. 


SALEM -Brostus, [NC 


SALEM ENGINEERING Division. SALEM, OHIO 


Brositvs Division, PirrsBurcH 15, PA. 
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Regulation W Goes: What Now? 


The truth is that Regulation W— 
as even some of its fiercest opponents 
admit—was not quite the conk on the 


Ever since Regulation W put the 
brakes on instalment buying in Sep- 
tember, 1950, it has been a handy alibi 
to help explain slow sales in furni- 
ture, appliances, and cars. A 15% 
down payment on furniture and appli- 
ances, the argument went, a_ third 
down on cars, and only 18 months 
to pay could effectively squash the urge 
to buy. 

Even with this in mind, business- 
men weren’t quite sure what to think 
when the Federal Reserve Board took 
its foot off the brake last week. The 
question was: Would sales pick up 
enough to make a difference? 
¢ Mixed Emotions—The answer across 
the country was mixed. Dealers and 
merchants greeted the news with every- 
thing ranging from a “Whoopee!” to 
a “So what?” Some thought it meant 
a slow, steady rise in sales; others 
thought it was good for a short splurge 
only. 

It’s too early to say for sure. But 
it looks as though few people are going 
to find a big difference. Car dealers, yes; 
sellers of the newer, less saturated ap- 
pliances, probably. Sales people gener- 
ally, no. Here’s why: 
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head that they had predicted. _Instal- 
ment buying eventually did level off 
when it went into effect—once the sea- 
sonal upsurge was past (charts, above). 
But it leveled off at a high level. To- 
tal consumer credit (including loans, 
charge accounts, as well as instalment 
credit) in March of this year was 
$19.5-billion, considerably higher than 
pre-Korea’s $16.8-billion. 
¢ Other Factors—The biggest part of 
the downtrend in auto and consumer 
durables sales has been in cash sales, 
not in sales on credit. In 1951 46% 
of auto sales were on instalment credit, 
54% for cash. By February, 1952, 
instalment sales were up to 62%, cash 
sales down to 38%. Household appli- 
ances showed the same trend. Only 
furniture moved a little the other way. 
Regulation W, in short, isn’t the 
only thing that hit sales. FRB’s latest 
survey of consumer finances showed 
that prices are a chief stumbling block 
(BW—Apr.12’52,p19). Now that Regu- 
lation W is off, some people may 
change their minds. But not everyone. 


After the post-Korea buying rush, a lot 
of people are pretty well fixed up with 
furniture and appliances. 

Moreover, dearly as dealers would 
like to move top-heavy inventories, they 
aren’t enthusiastic over too-easy terms 
The big change for both retailers and 
credit companies will be in the time 
allowed for payments, not the amount 
of down payment required. 

Finally, Regulation X, controlling 
houses, is still on the books. It’s prob 
ably headed for the wastebasket. But 
as long as it stands, it ropes off one 
big market—the new home owncr. 

e The Fed’s Motives—The Federal Re 

serve Board had all this in mind when 
it suspended Regulation W. Its unani 
mous decision to end controls was a 
solid vote against the prospect of a 
marked business pickup for at least 
three months. 

Actually, the Fed’s talk of “reluc- 
tance” to lift controls was strictly for 
public consumption. Direct controls 
are a headache to administer, and only 
worth the trouble if real inflation threat- 
ens. Besides, FRB now has the kind 
of psychological contro] it likes bet- 
ter. The Fed has quit trving to keep 
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For the toughest jobs 
in your plant...choose 


RELIANCE 


TYPE 'T’ 


Heavy Duty D-c. Motors 


3/4 TO 1000 HORSEPOWER 
Write for 
New Bulletin C-2001 


Wherever motors must 
meet rugged service re- 
quirements, Reliance Type 
“T’ Heavy Duty D-c. Motors 
are right in their element! 
Designed, engineered and 
constantly improved to 
satisfy the requirements 
specified by actual users, 
these dependable motors 
have proved their amazing 
endurance in steel mills, 
in underground mines and 
in countless other indus- 
trial applications. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


“All Motors are NOT Alike" 
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overnment securities at or above par 

By buying all that are offered. Banks, 
as a result, can’t count on raising 
money by selling governments to meet 
their own loans at a price that would 
make their loans worth-while 

At the same time, the Fed doesn’t 
want to wash Regulation W out of the 
picture altogether. It wants standby 
power to reinstate the law if condi- 
tions change. 

e W’s Effect—For nobody denies that 
erasing Regulation W will make some 
difference. It’s true that the down pay- 
ments required didn’t always kill sales; 
trade-in allowances often took care of 
that. The real catch was the 18-month 
time limit on payments. People who 
couldn’t afford to pay $85 a month 
on a $2,100 car may be happier about 
$63 a month for 24 months—the time 
most auto financing companies are 
talking about now. 

¢ Score Card—Even this early, reactions 
to Regulation W’s demise are showing 
up: 
Car dealers are by far the most jubi- 
lant. A New York concern predicted 
a 25% increase in sales. In St. Louis, 
they heralded the day as the “dawn of 
a new era.” Salt Lake City reports used 
car sales are up. A Los Angeles dealer 
said he had sold five cars since May 1; 
he sold three in 15 minutes after the 
controls were off. More “activity’— 
though not always sales—was reported 
nearly everywhere. 

However, the Los Angeles dealer who 
offered a $3,695 Cadillac with “‘five 
years to pay” probably isn’t typical. The 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. is 
urging dealers to go slow, be sensible. 
Many are holding out for a 30% down 
payment, with 24 months for payments 
on new cars. And one candid dealer 
said that a good deal of the advertising 
has been merely a come-on. The people 
who get away with no money down will 
be carefully screened. 

Appliance dealers were hitting the 
“no down payment” theme hard—from 
Washington to New Orleans. But again, 
they were apt to grant that they were 
not keen on this kind of deal. A dis- 
tributor for a leading manufacturer 
thought sales might go up 20%. De- 
troit dealers, on the other hand, felt 
grimly that nothing would help tre- 
frigerators. 

Appliance manufacturers, in general, 
seemed more enthusiastic than many of 
their dealers. J. B. Elliott, vice-presi- 
dent of RCA Victor, foresees a boon 
to TV. Relaxed controls plus the elec- 
tion should keep the market in good 
trim throughout the summer, he feels. 

Elliott is one of several manufacturers 
who feel that a big benefit may be 
psychological. With this shot in the 
arm, dealers may go in for a more 
aggressive promotion campaign to move 
their stocks. 


Westinghouse agrees that sales will 
benefit. It doesn’t think credit suspen- 
sion will change prices or production 
schedules right now 

Department stores on the whole 
don’t see much in the relaxation for 
them. Most of them say they will 
simply revert to their pre-Regulation W 
terms. A Chicago firm will advertise 
no money down, but it will be careful 
how it grants that privilege. A Los 
Angeles retailer looks for a 10% to 
15% sales increase within 15 or 20 
days, then a leveling off. Another ex- 
pects a 5% to 10 ncrease in the next 
month or so. But people are still in- 
specting the price tags closely, he warns. 

Sears, Roebuck back to its old 
terms: 10% down on furniture; $5 
down on appliances under $200, $10 
on those over $200. This company, 
unlike some others, thinks appliances 
will really benefit. There’s quite a dif- 
ference between $10 down and $45. 

Furniture dealers in Boston are hope- 
ful that they will gain. Furniture sales 
have been moving pretty well this 
spring. Given the impetus of new 
terms—until now 15% and 18 months 
to pay—they expect business to pick 
up still more. But except for the 
“borax boys,” the low-quality operators, 
they aren’t going to be lured into any 
no-down-payment deals. It just isn’t 
worth the risk. 

Banks and credit companies are being 
watched closely by the retailers. Bank 
of America, for one, is quoting terms 
like this: On cars down with 30 
months to pay for new ones; same down, 
24 months for 1948, 1949, and 1950 
models; a third down and 18 months 
for the two previous years; 40% down 
and 12 months to go for all those older. 
On white goods, it offers no down pay- 
ment and a maximum of 24 months 
if the credit is good. On radio and TV, 
10% down, 24 months to pay 

Credit companies’ thinking follows 
that of the bank C.1.T. Financial 
Corp. is keeping the one-third down 
payment, extending Ameri- 
can Finance Conf most 
credit companies plan to stick to at 
least a third down on all cars. It thinks 
one result may be an upgrading in buy- 
ing—and perhaps a r price on older 
cars. 
¢ Affectionate 
sult seems to be a 
for the old Reg 
“When you spread 
18 months, vou ha 
grief,” a big applian 
spokesman for tl 
adds: “Now we'll ha 
own credit. Uncle 
manager any more.” 

There’s one joke 
public still stays flat-f 
walks, many compani 
caution and offer mor 


} 


the time. 
ence says 


Farewell—The net re- 
urprising affection 
lation W _ terms. 
yavment time over 
nothing but 
store reports. A 
furniture trade 
to watch our 
Sam isn’t credit 


however. If the 

yoted on the side- 

will forget their 
inducements. 
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Those Wonder Finishes 
You've Dreamed about Are Here... 





‘ 5 


| Su ...with Creative Chemistry 


= Your Partner in Progress ! 


Ps 


~ 


x Today there are surface coatings for every purpose, product and 
=~ process... specialized finishes for both commercial and 
domestic applications ...all with colors true and brilliant as 
a laboratory spectrum. But, many of these might never have existed were it not for 
RCI, pioneer in synthetic resins and prime producer of chemical colors. In the paint 
industry, as in the many other industries it serves, Reichhold has a long record of 
contributions ... new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer — 
Sis “Aereients Town iietien” os developed through creative chemistry. 


TV every Sunday on ABC presented 
by Reichhold as a public service. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. {52 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send vs your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
ef ovr 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





VENDING MACHINES for Reader’s Digest in Chappaqua station posed question . . . 


Coincidence? Or Safety First? 


The Reader’s Digest could have been 
making an ironic gesture recently when 
it installed a vending machine in the 
Chappaqua (N. Y.) station of the New 
York Central (above) 

It seems that Chappaqua got a na 
tional reputation a few months ago, 
when stationmaster George A. Wil 
liams said that commuters on the 7:43 
were cheating him. He accused them 
of taking money out of—rather than 
putting it in—the change box on the 
self-service newsstand for moring 
papers (picture, lower left). And he 
claimed to have some motion pictures 
of the guilty parties, caught in the act 
e Just Coincidence—Ironyv, however, is 
far from the Reader's Digest mind. 
The Chappaqua installation is just 
part of an experiment the Digest is 
making to find out if you can sell maga- 
zines successfully through vending 
machines 

It’s a question that has long intrigued 


publishers. Bot! Publishing and 
Crowell-Collie I hing gave the 
idea a whirl ypped it as im- 
practical. Mai t tl igh cost of 
servicing mach t Id su 1 low 
profit item. 
¢ Revival—Recent here has been a 
new flurry of activit igest now 
has 102 mach high-traffic spots 
Cowles Maga 
Quick experiment for past vear 
and a half. Ti prot 
vending machin 

Publishers 
in the act, toc 
Books, tried it 
gave up the 
would need 
money and t 
many good lo 
regular distribut 
outlets). But A 
that it now 
Avon says the g 


cnaing 
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“MAN-MADE 
MINERALS” 


carry on 
where nature 
leaves off 


COLORFUL CERAMIC WARE 
is fired in high-temperature kilns 
equip; with GLOBAR silicon car- 
bide heating elements. These rods 
afford accurate control of temper- 
ature at all stages and eliminate 
the possibility of color contamina- 
tion that is present in kilns where 
other methods are used. 


“NOT SLIPPERY WHEN WET™ can be the sign 
on floors and other surfaces incorporating a product 
by CARBORUNDUM from “man-made minerals.” Highly 
wear resistant, it means protective safety in plants, 
hospitals, schools, etc., when applied to steps, floors 
and work areas to make them skid proof. 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


GLASS PRODUCERS report greater 
production of fine-quality glass from 
melting tanks lined with the new 
MONOFRAX fused cast refractories. These 
refractories provide exceptional resist- 
ance to erosion and high temperatures. 


DEFYING THE FORCE OF GRAVITY, solid steel “Jo-block” gau CARBORUNDUM supplies a wide variety 
hang suspended by nothing but surface adherence. Millionth-of-an-inch toler- of super refractories for the specialized 
ances are produced by abrasive wheels, cloths and polishing grits. All are prod- needs of hundreds of types of furnaces 
ucts by CARBORUNDUM from “man-made minerals.” Today, only CARBORUNDUM and process equipment. 


offers ALL types of abrasives to give you the proper ONE. 


Nature didn’t produce enough minerals for modern industrial 
requirements, so CARBORUNDUM filled the gap with “man-made 
minerals."" These became the final key to mass production of 
interchangeable parts, and today they have a cost-reducing in- 
fluence on just about everything you buy or sell. 

Silicon carbide and aluminum oxide possess properties that 
qualify them for many industrial tasks no other materials can 
do so well at so little cost. A few of those in which research 
by CARBORUNDUM has had a leading part are suggested here. If 
they start you thinking along lines that involve exceptional 
strength, hardness, electrical resistance, sharpness, thermal con- 
ductivity, resistance to high heat, corrosion or erosion, we 
would like to work with you. 

CARBORUNDUM’S business is to make “man-made minerals” 
serve man better. 


Made by the Refractories Division 


Keep your eye on 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on “man-made minerals* 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 
and iron...Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Medio and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks 
CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MAX + RED-I-CUT + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAXK + ALFRAX ~ MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 





Why the ‘yellow pages’ will 
help sales results in 1952 


HIS YEAR thirteen leading consumer magazines 
"Ta be used to promote the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory. They will carry 373,802,585 of 
these eye-catching ‘yellow pages’ cartoon messages. 


The campaign will remind buyers of consumer 
and industrial branded products to refer to the ‘yellow 
pages’ for buying information. It will increase the 
effectiveness of the campaigns of advertisers using 
Trade Mark Service, particularly those running a 
tie-in phrase in their national advertising. 


For information about Trade Mark Service for your 
business, call your telephone business 
office, or see the latest issue of Standard 
Rate and Data (consumer edition). 


IDE FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





Americas BUYING : 





Whiskey Woes 


Federal tax boost made 
liquor expensive, scared con- 
sumers away. Now distillers 
are painfully cutting prices. 


There are n 
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10 ft. This may 
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Why is she never 
behind in her filing? 











How does Royal Electric help? 


She keeps her filing up to date because she has the time. 


She has the time because she gets her typing done 
sooner . . . on a Royal Electric. 


In fact, this miracle machine speeds up any kind of 
office work . . . letter-writing, stencil-cutting, invoicing 
and billing. 


Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Standard 
with power added. Like the Royal Standard, it is made 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing-machines ever built. They stay on the job longer 

. with less time out for repairs. 














You can cut costs with Royal Electric, and you can 
keep costs down. Why not look into these money-saving 
possibilities now? 


Hint to Management: Morale among 
your typing people will hit a new 
high . . . when you install Royal 
Electrics. They virtually banish 
operator fatigue. 


Send in coupon now! 


Tee Ma ML ese a ee 


Royal Typewriter Co., inc., Dept. 121 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. | 
I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of | 
Progress,’ describing the Royal Electric. 


avons ROYAL «eer — 


r 








Made by the world’s largest Address 
manufacturer of typewriters 











_ Hospitals are Happier 


with Truscon Steel Windows 


Truscon Series 46 Double-Hung 
Steel Windows, Truscon Architec- 
tural Projected Steel Windows, and 
Truscon Intermediate Steel Case- 
ments in the Yi 
North Unit, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon “O-T” Open Truss Steel 
Joists and Truscon Reinforcing 
Bars also used in this structure. 
Kling & Frost, Architects. 

Joseph Bucheit & Sons, Contractor. 





oe 


Truscon Maxim-Air Steel Windows 
in the Ward and Infirmary Build- 
ing, Arkansas State Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, Benton, Ark. . 
Trapp & Clippard, Architects. _ ~_ 
Linebarger Construction Company, oo 
ontr actors. SA 


Truscon Intermediate Casement 
Combination Steel Windows in the 
Nurses Home, General Hospital, 
Lowell, Mass. 

James H. Ritchie, Boston, Architect. 
Volpe Construction Co., Malden, 
Mass., Contractors. 


Truscon Psychiatric Detention Steel 
Windows in the Fairfield State 
Hospital, Newton, Connecticut. 
Adolph J. Adiletta, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Architect 

Fronge Construction Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Contractors. 


Nature’s free sunlight and fresh air are particularly valuable assets 
to hospitals of all kinds. Make these important hygienic and thera- 
peutic forces fully available to the hospitals, sanitariums and similar 
institutions now on your boards, by adapting 
Truscon Steel Windows to their many specific 
needs. See SWEET’S for complete specifications 
on the entire range of Truscon Steel Win- 
dows, and write for free illustrated literature. 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY 


MARK OF MERIT 
PRODUCTS 


TRUSCON 


46 


1076 ALBERT STREET ° 
Subsidi 


a name you can build on 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
jiory of Republic Stee! Corporation 





gal. This is almost double the inven- 
tory of a year ago. 

. Why?—Distillers blame this situation 
almost: entirely on the federal govern- 
ment. On Nov. 1, 1951, the gov- 
ernment raised the tax on whiskey 
from $9 a gallon to $10.50. This, dis- 
tillers say, is 10 times the cost of 
manufacture. It forced prices up so 
high that consumers just stopped 
buying. 

During the first 
the tax went into eff 
drawals of whiskey ount taken from 
casks to be bottled) dropped 32.6% 
below the corresponding period of the 
vear before. Stock year ago 
708-million gal. They've gone up 60- 
million gal. since—making the total 
equivalent to an t-vear supply at 
the present rate of nsumption 

Arthur D. Schult president of 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp., points 
out that consumpti 10w is wav be- 
low pre-Korea lev ['ax-paid with- 
drawals from November, 1948, through 
March, 1949, were million gal. Dur- 
ing the same period in 1951-1952, with- 
drawals were only 61-million This is 
in striking contrast Schulte com- 
plains, “to an increase of 15.7% en- 
joved by all industries combined, as 
shown by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production.” 
¢ Dead Goose—The ironic part of the 
whole thing, distill idd with a cer- 
tain melancholy glee, is the fact that 
the government has lost money instead 
of gaining by raising the tax. Con- 
sumption fell so far that even $1.50 
more tax per gal. couldn’t keep reve- 
nues up to par. During the five months 
after the tax went up, Schulte says, the 
government collected 21.4% less in 
liquor revenues than it had in the cor- 
responding 1950-1951 period 

This led J. E. McKiernan, vice- 
president of AFI distillery workers’ 
union, to say that the government had 
“‘ust about killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs.” McKiernan’s distil- 
lery workers are having their troubles 
along with everyone else in the busi- 
ness. Of 8,000 employed in the Ken- 
tucky whiskey industry, 2,000 are now 
idie because of production slowdowns 
and outright plant shutdowns. Only 
about half the distilleries in Kentucky, 
in fact, are now operating 
¢ Hue and Cry—Whiskey distillers and 
marketers aren’t taking their troubles 
lying down. They're lobbying ener- 
getically to get the federal tax cut back 
to its former level. Many of them even 
want it cut to $6 per gal., where it 
stood until 1944. 

Even state governments are mad. 
State liquor revenu ire falling away 
as consumption drops. The National 
Conference of State Liquor Administra- 
tors held a meeting recently in Hou- 
ston, Texas. The conference added to 


months after 
t, tax-paid with- 


were 
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OW. « « You can get Acetate’s superior qualities 
in Barrier Wraps 





And Stay Competitive / 


Newly developed Celanese* Acetate film formulae will 
enable manufacturers to meet and even exceed govern- 
ment specifications for greaseproof preservation packag- 
ing without high costs. 


When complete greaseproofing of barrier wraps 
is required, specify an acetate film layer. Acetate 
provides grease resistance in excess of Govern- 
ment Specification JAN-B-121. Acetate offers 
protection against natural oils and greases as 
well as most of the new synthetic types such as 
MIL-G-3278 aircraft and instrument grease. It 
does this over a wide range of temperature, hu- 
midity and aging conditions. 

Acetate conforms readily . . . imparts ease of 
handling when wrapping. Acetate combines with 
all materials: kraft, fabric, paper, metal foil, 
glass fiber. 


Don’t forego the advantages of acetate because of 
price. The newly developed Celanese formulae 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_ will keep your wraps competitive—and your cus- 


tomers satisfied. Technical information is avail- 
able on request. Write or call: 


Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films Dept. 129-E, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose 
Products, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


Acetate, 


TRANSPARENT FULMS 








They Write* 
Their Own Timetables 


CL Corporate use of single-engine planes is spreading 
at a rate which gives emphatic proof of their utility. 
An estimated 7,500 aircraft of this type comprised 
this “business fleet” in 1951, an increase of some 
25 per cent since 1948. 


Such craft not only bring points off main airline 
routes within range of fast air travel, but lessen 
businessmen’s dependence on hard-and-fast time- 
tables. More and more of them are writing their 
own, and saving countless hours of time. 


As builder of the engines powering the greater num- 
ber of these planes, Continental Motors is gratified, 
naturally, both at the proof of utility which such 
acceptance reflects, and at users’ clear preference 
for planes with Continental power. Needless to say, 
it stands committed to the policies which have fos- 
tered this preference. 


Continental will continue its emphasis on aggres- 
sive engineering, its adherence to highest standards 
of material and workmanship, and far from least 
important, on the maintenance of parts and service 
wherever businessmen—or anyone else—may fly. 








AT eee eg Te, 


Aiccratt Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





the a pile of complaints by de- 
nouncing the federal tax as “illogical, 
unreasonable, and inimical. to the- pub- 
lic- interest.” 


Branch Stores... 


. . . have West Coast 
merchandisers eying the 
trend to suburban shopping 
centers. 


The San Francisco Bay area is mak- 
ing up for lost time. For years it held 
out against full-fledged branch depart 
ment stores, till architect Welton 
Becket designed a big new shop in 
Stonestown for the Emporium (BW— 
May10’52,p38). That broke the ice 

Now it’s clear that the freeze is off 
for good. Emporium Capwell Co. 
may branch out further. And R. H. 
Macy is hatching plans for a suburban 
unit in the $15-million Hillsdale Shop- 
ping Center in San Mateo, just outside 
San Francisco, where a supermarket and 
a Sears, Roebuck branch are already 
doing business. 

e Mastermind—The man behind the 
drawing board for all this activity is 
Becket and his architectural firm, Wel 
ton Becket & Associates, headquar- 
tered in Los Angeles. Becket contends 
that the planned-from-the-start shop- 
ping center is just getting its sea legs. 
To back it up, he points to his own 
docket: $230-million of new building 
now on the drawing boards or under 
construction, a third of which is in 
shopping centers in Phoenix, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, and New Jersev, as well 
as on the West Coast. And despite 
San Francisco’s balky geography, he has 
his eve on at least four good sites in 
the neighborhood 

e Rules of Thumb—Becket broke into 
the retail end of his business when he 
designed Bullock’s Pasadena branch 
soon after the war. Since then, he has 
firmed up his ideas on retail design in 
general and shopping centers in _par- 
ticular. This week at a forum at the 
University of Pittsburgh he summed 
them up: 

Keep the construction flexible, in- 
side and out; leave room for shifting 
departments and expansion. Don't 
aim at too large an area—people get 
tired of walking if they have too much 
ground to cover. Multideck parking 
instead of ground space for 8,000 to 
10,000 cars does the trick, and _ it’s 
cheaper because of the high cost of 
land. Don’t build a store to last 200 
years; 75 is plenty long enough for our 
changing times. 

By using lighter construction, Becket 
reports he has saved 30% to 35% in 
costs on most of his buildings. 
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Drilling a hidden bull’s-eye 


underground 


...more than a mile 


Deadeye Dick was a poor marksman, 
compared to Driller Dan. For the boss 
tool pusher on a modern drilling rig can 
hit a target a mile distant, underground, 
and ’round a bend! 


How does he do it? By using a compass 
and camera. These, plus a ton — more or 
less—of drilling tools that enable the 
compass-camera to tell the truth. 


There’s no great trick to drilling a hole 
off center. But to point it where you want, 
and do it quickly, is something else again. 


Before the compass-camera could be low- 
ered for a snapshot, the whole string of 
tools first had to be pulled out. That was 
to avoid the effect of magnetism, and it 
took time. Plenty of time. 


Drilling costs can run as much as $5,000 
a day. So, someone suggested, why not 
design a drill collar that wouldn't have to 
be pulled, because it couldn’t deflect the 
compass needle? Why not indeed? 


All you needed was to produce a piece of 
oil well equipment 15 to 22 feet long, 
about 7 inches in diameter, and weighing 
in the general neighborhood of a ton. The 
metal must dampen completely the mag- 
netic field of the drill string and thus 


enable you to obtain a true magnetic 
compass reading. 


And in addition, this drill collar must pro- 
vide the rugged mechanical properties 
called for by rotary rig drilling. 


The answer? “K” Monel, one of the heat- 
treatable, high-strength Inco Nickel 
Alloys. 


Have You a Metal Problem? 


Some problems are more immediate than 
others. Some must be resolved tomorrow; 
some, perhaps, can wait until materials 
like the Inco Nickel Alloys are readily 
available again to anyone who wants 
them. 


Whatever your particular problem, our 
staff of metal specialists is ready to work 
with you right now to find some metal — 
whether Inco Nickel Alloy or not—that 
will help you solve your toughest prob- 
lem. You can start them working for you 
by setting down the facts they need to 
study. Then mail the outline to “Forward 
Planners” at The International Nickel 
Company, Inco Nickel Alloys Dept., 

67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel Alloys 


Monel® « “R”® Monel + “K”® Monel 
“KR”® Monel « “S”® Monel « Nickel 
Low Carbon Nickel « Duranickel 
Inconel® * Inconel “X”® * Incoloy® 
Nimonics 











QUIZ ON SUBJECTS OF General INTEREST 


Just about everybody interested in bet- 
ter packaging knows that the bar and 
5 stars identify the General Box Com- 
pany. For more than a quarter of a 
century we have been designing con- 
tainers that are lightweight, extra- 
strong—that are actually “Part of the 
Product.” If you have a packaging 
problem, either military or civilian, be 
sure to write us. Our new laboratory 
in Des Plaines—surely one of the coun- 
try’s finest—is available to meet your 
packaging needs. 


Central figure: General Sheridan. Upper 

right: General Foch. Central right: Duke of 

Wellington. ie if d 
Write for your copy of “The General Box.” 
It tells the complete packag- ¥ ¥ vad = a 
ing story. lt shows how you too 


can cut packaging and ship- saat 
ping costs. Write today. I . EVERYBODY KNOWS THIS GENERAL 


KNOW THIS GENERAL? 


BOX COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, ll. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 

Cincinnati, Denville, N N. 4, Detroit, East St. louis, Kensas City, 
Lovisville, 
General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridion, Miss., 
Continental Box Company, iInc., Houston, Dallas 


its ip : 


Generolift 
Pallet and 
Pollet 
Box 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Carpets down: No sooner had James 
Lees shaved 5% to 10% off its carpet 
prices than Sieendn Smith followed 
suit with an 8% cut. Masland did the 
same. Firth Carpet dropped its prices 
6%. 

* 
And appliances: Nash-Kelvinator cut 
prices on two Kelvinator refrigerators 
and one home freezer. Two Frigidaire 
refrigerators and three home freezers 
also succumbed to price cuts. 

* 


A fair trade bill whipped through the 
House last week, in just the shape the 
druggists wanted it. It got shunted to 
the Senate Interstate Commercx Com 
mittee, which may get it out on 
the floor before Congress adjourns. 
Chances of a Presidential veto are still 
strong, however 
oF 

Columbia Records followed hard at the 
heels of RCA Victor (BW—May3’52, 
p50) with a thr peed record-plaving 
attachment, Columbia’s first. The price 
—$12.95—makes it the first low-cost 
three-speed machine ever marketed by 
a major manufact savs James Conk 
ling, president of the company. RCA’s 
prices—subject to OPS approval—range 
from $49.95 f the attachment to 

$129.95 for a radio-plaver combination. 


High taxes mai h out Sears, Roe- 
buck’s plans for vig new store in Co 
lumbus, Ohio—at t this vear. Sears 
has spent some $300-million in the 
past six vears t pen new stores and 
expand old on 
co 

Ford Motor Co., through J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency, is put- 
ting out a new pocket-size magazme 
called “‘Clues.”” It’s to be distributed 
by dealers to their truck and _ truck 
service prospect Circulation: 1.]-mil- 
lion. 


Soil conditioners are bursting out all 
over. Monsanto’s Krilium (BW-—Jan. 
19’°52,p107) will be in the hands of 
retailers by June 1. Price: $6.95 for 
a 15-lb. packag Meanwhile, Wil- 
son Chemical got its Poly-Ack on the 
market some weeks ago. Nott’s Soil 
Life hit the stores this week. Du Pont 
will have one ready by mid-June. And 
Dreer’s Flufhum bucking the com- 
petition by mail ord 

e 
Crepe on the block: Slow sales have led 
Textron, Inc., to se down its crepe 
weaving mill in Suncook, N. H. Com- 
pany officials don’t know whether the 
move is for keeps or not. 
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This could 


never happen 


in your building 
with 


Adlake 


H H d if you are planning a new building . . . or if the 
aluminum win ows windows in your present building are rusting 
or rotting . . . install ADLAKE Aluminum Win- 

dows. You'll eliminate all maintenance costs 


a 
on the job! except routine washing. 
And ADLAKE construction assures a perfect 
weather seal throughout the life of the window. 
The exclusive combination of woven-pile 
weather stripping and patented serrated 
guides gives snug protection against wind and 
weather, plus lasting fingertip control. 


For both replacement in older buildings and 
original equipment in new, ADLAKE Aluminum 
Windows mean extra value, extra beauty, extra 
efficiency. Get the whole story today—you'll find 
ADLAKE Representatives in most major cities. 


IN NEARLY ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS 
. .. ADLAKE Double-Glazed Win- 
dows, with exclusive “Breather” 
device, assure passengers an 
always-clear view of the scenery. 
No dehydrants to change, no main- 
tenance other than routine washing! 


IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY 
COACHES ... ADLAKE Aluminum Sash 
gives maintenance-free operation 
for the life of the vehicle. Their 
deep-pile weather stripping and 
exclusive serrated guides forma 
perfect weather seal, and they 
never stick or rattle. 


a 
G54 
SS year 
yi of serving the tronspertonoa 
‘> and building industries 
; i» a 


s Adams & Westlake ccna 


Established 1857 +» ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 





Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 





1 In Chemical Construction Corp.’s new metals refining process, 2 
a basket of scrap is lowered into leaching solution. 


Finished product is in handy, powder 
pure copper. 


form like this 99.99% 


a9 it) = 


| 
5) 


Mmm eet 


Z 
, 


Heart of the process is the autoclave 
where the reducing agents are applied 


a sort of pressure cooker 


Cyanamid Finds New Way 
To Get Metal From Ore 


For the first 
radically new process has come to the 


time in centuries, a 


field of metals refining. Metallurgists 
already count it a fine bird in the hand. 
And they believe there are a couple of 
other birds—possibly eagles—that will 
come along 

¢ Even now, the new refining-by- 
chemistry method shapes up as com- 
petitive with older methods, with a 
few marked advantages. 

¢ lor the future, it opens up tre- 
mendous possibilities in using the 
enormous deposits of low-grade me- 
tallic ores in the U.S. and of turning 
scrap heaps into productive “mines.” 

¢ Also for the future is the possi- 
bility of great savings in transportation 
costs by locating refineries at the mines 
or close to sources of scrap metal. 

Chemical Construction Corp., a sub- 

sidiary of American Cvanamid Co., an- 
nounced the new process last week. 
Metallurgists threw fits of jov. 
e The Old Way—Until C€C got go- 


ing, the refining industry had de- 


pended on two n of extracting 
metals from ore. | ectrolysis, posi 
tive and negati irges separated 
metal from the eart n ore. In smelt 
ing, the ore was f it high tempera 
tures to separate t ire metal 

CCC went off n entirely new 
tack, with acid most of the 
refining job. In t this may make 
it possible entirely t pass the older 
methods. CCE€ ts process will 
work with most n metal ind 
at competitive cost A big 
that the metal ut in pure, 
powdered form, to handk 
castings. 

With its proce Ir con 
use, CCC isn’t tt bach 
for industry to fter it. Three 
projects are alreac the fire; the 
projects will adt 
metals 

e CCC is I g a $2.5 
plant near Salt | City for 
Sound Mining ‘ Chis first com 
mercial application of the process will 


bonus is 


than 


waiting 


million 
Howe 
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BELT research and engineering ... Working for Industry 


Picture of what it takes to keep 
a power plant going 


This flexible Link-Belt conveyor sys- 
tem at a modern generating station 
provides for selective handling, stor- 
age and reclaiming of coal unloaded 
from lake boats. Lower illustration 
shows belt peg te and tripper dis- 
tributing coal to bunkers. 


LINK-BELT coal handling equipment plays a vital 
role in feeding America’s hungry boilers 


An efficient system of coal handling is 
basic in the design and economical op- 
eration of modern coal burning steam 
generating plants. Maximum efficiency 
and minimum costs are achieved only 
when the coal system is properly 
planned as an integral part of over-all 
plant design. 


Link-Belt engineers have a vast back- 
ground of experience in both large 
central station and smaller industrial 
coal handling applications. More, Link- 
Belt is prepared to design, furnish and 
erect the entire system. And from its 
complete line, recommend the right 
equipment for the job. 


Link-Belt conveying and elevating 
equipment carries the coal from rail or 
dockside to storage areas and bunkers. 
Stackers and shovel-cranes stockpile 


and reclaim. Railroad car dumpers and 
shakers, screens, crushers and dryers 
perform other important functions. 


And coal is just one of the basic 
materials conveyed and processed by 
Link-Belt equipment. In mine, mill or 
plant—wherever movement of mate- 
rials is required—Link-Belt welcomes 
the opportunity to propose improved 
mechanization . . . help you reduce 
costs and increase output. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Ex ive Offices 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, TL 
5 jianapolis 6, ffntigteiahie <0 





Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in Principal Ci 


ONE SOURCE . . . ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 








mneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
conto 8, Springs fom 


start this summer and is scheduled 
for an annual output of 2,000 tons of 
pure cobalt. That’s equal to a third 
of U.S. consumption in 1950 and will 
boost world output by more than 30%. 

eA variety f metals will be 
processed at a $5-million refinery of 
National Lead Co. at its Fredericktown 
(Mo.) mine. National Lead plans a 
yearly capacity of 700 tons of cobalt, 
900 tons of nickel, 700 tons of copper, 
plus 7,500 tons of fertilizer-grade am- 
monium sulfate. Its opening date is 
set for mid-1953 

bad The oe process 
bined in a $17-million refinery at 
Edmonton, Alta., with the ore-con- 
centrating process of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines, Ltd. The principal product will 
be nickel, at an 8,500-ton-a-year clip. 
The plant will also produce 1,000 tons 


Over 54% Qureter® 


VICTOR’S SUPER-QUIET CUSTOMS 





VICTOR CUSTOMS add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, calcu- 
late. Totals 11 or 9 columns, 
electrically operated. 





is being com- 


Available. in 10-Key or 


J 


Fall Keyboard Modeke/ 





Now Victor has surpassed even its own standards of silence in the high speed 
Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. With the rugged, precision mech- 
anism “floating” in an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor Customs 
are faster, easier to operate, quiet as a whisper. They increase the speed, 
accuracy and efficiency of office work by reducing objectionable noise 
and operator fatigue. 

Victor Customs are more than mere adding machines, too—they add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, even calculate! A movable decimal marker, 
exclusive with Victor, allows operator to pre-set decimal places which 
speeds calculation and all work involving decimal equivalents. And 
Victor Customs cut operating costs by simplifying your figure-work . . . 
anyone can operate a Victor. 


In addition to the Custom models shown, there are many other Victor 
models for every size and type of business. Call your local dealer 


or factory branch now . 


. . listed under “V” for VicTor in the 


“Adding Machine” section of your Classified Directory. 


*In scientifically controlled tests, Victor's new Super-Quiet Customs were 
25 to 85% quieter than other leading makes tested... averaging over 54%. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 


18, ILLINOIS 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 


In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


seewas? sepr*r*tr 777777777" 


34 YEARS OF 
QUALITY RECOGNITION 
THE WORLD OVER 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. BW-552 
Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 
descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 


Name mogiahiatiaads 
Company Name 
Address 

City 


State 


Se 


of copper and 150 tons of cobalt. 


¢ Limits—Just what 


metals can be han- 


dled by the CCC process depends on a 


group of complicat 


called the series of ¢ 
The company sa\ 
metal below zinc 


covers most importa 


ganese, aluminum 


left out for the ti 


come later. 


CCC first started 


metals that are n 


It won’t talk about 


commoner and mi 
like iron. 

The raw material 
refining equipment 
of concentrated or 
company says that 
scrap might in tim« 
big domestic min 
without depleting b 
e Preliminaries—\\ 


installation is plann 
int data on each dif- 


first to get pilot pl 


ferent ore body I 
adjusted to the part 
eral, though, the pro 

Either concentrate 


watered into a slurt 
into an autoclave 
akin to a pressure 
metal or metals are 
ing great heat and | 


a powder in solut 
washed and dried 
Produced in larg« 


dered metal should be 
past, raw, Cast ingots 


fabricators. In the 


have usually had to 
they could be worked 
into billets 


be made directly 


trusion into rods, tube 
process W ill be han- 


Licensing for the 


ne being 


d chemical factors 
lectromotive forces. 
it can tackle any 

the series. That 
t metals, but man- 
nd magnesium are 
but may 


n the nonferrous 
n short supply. 
its plans for the 
plentiful metals 


in be fed into the 

ither in the form 

or of scrap. The 

the recovery from 

ival the output of 

operations, and 
sources 

1 commercial 

d, it is necessary 

hen the process is 

ilar job. In gen- 

; works like this: 

d ore or scrap 1s 

ind then pumped 

trong, closed tank, 

oker. There, the 


recovered by apply- 
yressure, along with 
reducing agents. The 


metal emerges as 
m, and is finally 


tonnages, the pow- 
1 boon to metal 


be melted before 

The powder can 
for ex- 
or shapes. 





dled through Chemetals Corp., a group 
of investors who helped finance the 
development. CCC has given Chemetals 
an exclusive license for the U.S., Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the United Kingdom 
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Finer cons are forged with thi 


Your car's smooth, easy drive may for its many steel needs? 


very well depend on the skill ap 
plied to this drop hammer by a 
forgeman at Barium’s Globe 
Forge, Inc. 

For Globe, like its three sister 
Barium subsidiaries shown below, 
supplies America’s top auto- 


Such a source is the group 
of strategically-located companies 
known as Barium Steel Corpor 
tion... controlling quality from 
blast furnace to finished product 
4 working as a self-contained 
unit to speed urgently needed 


makers with vital steel compo- orders. 
nents. In Globe's case, it’s high- For information on how the 


s neth, drop-lorecda 2ce a < " 2 — P 4 5 me 
strength, drop-lorged gears, shatts }arium team can bring joint sabi iain saladlak: a ilehi: nlite) haul 'eigemals 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE «CLYDE ON 


shilters. knowledge to bear to solve your WORKS. INC * CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
y » BOLT NO NUT COM ba EOMETRIC STAMPING 
What could better help the au- steel problems, whatever your CO. * GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL 
tomotive industry make better industry, address Barium at 25 


FORGE @ STEEL. INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CO + KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO * KERMATH 
Broad Street, New York City. 


LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX 


cars for you than a unified source (RON @ STEEL CO * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 


This truck radiator frame is lighter, 
smarter, lower-cost, because it’s stamped, 
not cast, by Barium’s Geometric Stamping 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Precision’s built into cars by accurate jigs, 
coiled springs and wire specialties made tools and dies, made from heavy alloy 
at Barium’s Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleve- forgings produced at Barium’s Industrial 
Forge & Steel, Inc., Canten, Ohio. 


Cars are more dependable, thanks to 


land, where this grinding machine is used. 








RONSON ART METAL WORKS, INC. 


Orderly filing in minimum space and the preservation 
of all vital documents are the objectives of the micro- 
filming program at Ronson. ‘Microfilming is a 
wonderful answer to our critical space problem,” 
says John J. Roth, Ronson’s Controller, ‘and we 
have found Bell & Howell equipment distributed by 
Burroughs to be fast, dependable, easy to operate.” 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


Needed floor space for increased manufacturing 
facilities at Minneapolis-Honey s being released 
through the reduction of a volume of old 
records, by the use of Bu s Microlilming. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell also 1 ke se of this equip- 
ment for fast, accurate rey tion of current 


accounts receivable records crofilm. 


These famous names typity the trend to 


hs Minropilecineg 


FOR RECORD-KEEPING EFFICIENCY 





HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELI 
RECORDER F t reduction 


Bell c Howell Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER 








| CY, ‘ 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


As a manufacturer of precision communications 
machines, Royal has a vital need for the preserva- 
tion of patents, blueprints, trademarks, and other 
important papers. “The accuracy of Burroughs 
Microfilming is ideal for this type of recording, and 
the reduced space requirements greatly simplify 
the filing of these records,” the Company reports. 





THE INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


All important general office records, past and current, 
are being microfilmed on Bell & Howell equipment, 
distributed by Burroughs, for the record-security 
program of Inland Steel Company. Speed and film 
economy are important benefits obtained through 
the use of this equipment, with space savings as an 
important and desirable by-product. 


Leading companies everywhere report that Burroughs Microfilming 


saves valuable time, manpower and space .. . assures positive 


record protection in the most efficient manner possible. 


Particularly valued are ease of operation, outstanding economy 


and superlative results— obtained swiftly, surety with this 


ultra-modern equipment, built by Bell & Howell and sold by 


Burroughs. Call your Burroughs representative today. Let him 


show you how you can save with Burroughs Microfilming. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rrough 





MA TLIESEE GLASS, TOO, IS SPRAY-APPL 


| Read about this and other interesting cases & 


Ry f= 
| : Pp 

\ wy }] iT PAYS TO “SPRAY with DeVilbiss quality 
“ / : . We'll gladly help you! 








This use for spray equipment thrills 
the ceramic enthusiast . . . for an 
even, lustrous, sprayed on glass coat- 
ing preserves and enhances the artist’s 
work . makes it more appealing 
to you 





\n even coat is important to paint 
ers, too; and farmers, manufacturers, 
hobbyists enjoy the savings in time 

up to 750%) and costs up to 50%) 
brought by DeVilbiss equipment. 





DeVilbiss versatility, as shown by 
these applications, may spark an idea 
for you. Ask our factory or your near- 
est DeVilbiss supplier how you can 
prot by modern spraying methods. 


THE DEVUBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario « London, England 
Santa Clora, Calif. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





More amazing cases of product improvement 


through DeVilbiss services and spray equipment 


Traveling beauty parlor for Faster production follows in- Now fet engine parts are DeVilbiss equipment saves time, 
Diesels speeds painting! A stallation of DeVilbiss equip- sprayed with porcelain trouble on hundreds of farm 
DeVilbiss Traveling Spray ment. Aluminum clapboard enamel to withstand intense jobs. A DeVilbiss air com 
Booth, with guns, tanks, com- (8” wide) is quickly, evenly heat, save scarce nickel! These pressor pumps air into this 
pressors, hose and exhaust coated with white paint by coatings are much like the artesian well keeps it 
system, carries the painter three automatic guns. A sim- wearproof ceramic coating flowing, provides water for 
while he works . . . makes ilar installation paid for itself on your bathtub, which is cattlh en in subfreezing 


scaffolds unnecessary. in 30 days! also DeVilbiss-sprayed. temperat 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


ser tome COMO) VILBISS 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


Portable Spray Outfits 
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AUTOMATIC DRILL at Ford Motor Co. works in tandem with a series of other special- 
purpose tools, which together automatically perform 60 separate operations. It’s a... 


New Era for Toot Builders 


The machine tool business is going 
through a process of evolution, and out 
of it is emerging an entirely new seg- 
ment of the industry—neither fish nor 
fowl] by industry standards, but a potent 
adjunct. 

In the past, before the automotive in- 
dustry became the mechanized colos- 
sus it now is, there were a few machine 
tool builders who specialized in design- 
ing complicated types of metalworking 
equipment. When one of them had a 
brainchild, he would take it to the in- 
dustry. 

But as production methods _be- 
came more complex and the automotive 
industry needed more and more special- 
purpose machines, the procedure was 
reversed. The automotive industry be- 
gan going to the machine tool builders 
with ideas of what it wanted. 
¢ Old Idea—Special-purpose machines 
are not new. Industrial engineers have 
long been alert to the possibilities of 
combining a number of operations in a 
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single piece of equipment. But so far, 
few tool builders have been too inter- 
ested in this angle. They've been too 
busy with defense orders, or shied away 
from any idea that might turn them 
into more or less glorified shop jobs. 
However, there are a number of com- 
panics up to their ears in the manufac- 
ture of these special-purpose machine 
tools and related equipment. One of 
these is Lewis Welding & Engineering 
Corp. of Bedford, Ohio. 
¢On the Ground Floor—This com- 
pany, which started only 14 years ago, 
began by building heavy welded — 
ment and machine components. Now 
it will take on almost any task in the 
field of design and construction of 
connate. Lewis frankly admits that, 
when getting an order for a special ma- 
chine, its engineers study what other 
equipment might be used in conjunc- 
tion with it. Then they try to get orders 
for the added equipment. The company 
is particularly interested in the handling 
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ngineered for your 
specific sealing requirements 


There are no “standard” packings 
or oil seals in the complete 
Trostel line—only standard sizes. 
The seal itself ...in leather 

or synthetic rubber .. . is 


individually developed for the LASORATORY CONTROL 


requirements of each specific 
application ... by one or more 
of three separate and distinct 
Trostel laboratories. 


Working closely with the 
laboratories, the Trostel tool 
room designs and builds 

the tools which make it possible 
to retain in production 

the special properties and 
tolerances originated by the 
laboratories and pilot plant. 


Modern production machinery... 
specially designed to permit full 
automatic control of critical 
time, pressure, and temperature 
cycles ... proyides further 
assurance of consistent quality. 
We invite your inquiry. 
MODERN PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division « Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston ¢ Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco © Seattle 





equipment on either side of the new 
machine. 

Lewis has also built many machines 
outside the realm of machine tools. 
It has built automatic armature wind- 
ing machines, a tangent bender for 
refrigerator boxes, an tromagnet as- 
sembly press, an automatic machine to 
mold hollow objects of plastic without 
use of cores, and a special die-casting 
machine. 

In the more conventional machine 
tool field, the company has built a 
grinder for jet blad special lathes 
for pipe couplings, and special tapping 
machines 
e Demand and Supply—The develop- 
ment of the special-purpose machine is 
simply another phase in the metalwork 
ing industries’ battle to lower unit 
costs. Demand for the machines rises 
when a mass produ finds, after time 
study and other mea ment, that sub 
stantial savings could be made if sev 
eral operations on a part or assembly 
could be combined in a single machine. 
Then engiheers design a machine that 
will do the job. Next problem is to 
find somebody to build it 

Few machine toc ompanies are 
willing to make a special machine be- 
cause of the costs in ed. As an alter 
native to the machine tool maker, the 
mass producer often | had to turn to 
a large tool and dic p. But most of 
these shops are equi d to work in 
micro-inches. Their equipment is made 
up of light, highly rate machines, 
tool room equipment. Generally. they 
aren’t equipped to bu machines. For 
the average tool and hop, building 
a 20,000-Ib. machine like building a 
cabin cruiser in the basement 
¢ Skill Important—A esult, a few 
specialized compani 1 this field are 
in on the ground fiel f a burgeoning 
new business. What required for 
this type of work n organization 
whose facilities include big boring 
mills, radial drills rs, and other 
standard tools, plus heavy handling 
equipment. 

Also needed is a fl le enginecring 
department and a iricty of ex 
perience in found: ling, machin 
ing, hydraulic desig ind electrical 
controls. Engineering personnel must 
be able to interpret th tomers’ draw 
ings in terms of the f the complete 
machine, correct « they are di 
covered, and, frequent pecify mate 
rials and note toler nd fits as the 
work progresses. It ften possible 
as in the case of | ; Welding—to 
suggest improvement 1 design and 
engineering that havé ulted in better 
operation, greater strength, improved 
appearance, and get | manufacturing 
economies. 
¢ Booming—Lewis \ ng started to 
build complete mac! in 1950. In 
1951 its shipment f machinery 
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fravel 


Here’s a Sturgis caster: 2-inch soft rubber 
wheels; strong plate-type construction; two 
full rows of hardened steel ball bearings 
rolling in two separate raceways; self-lub- 
ricating bronze axle bearings. Swivels and 
rolls easily—takes plenty of abuse—stays 
in—and is kind to fine floors, 











Be ee 


How many miles a year do you 


in your office chair? 


More than you think. No long trips of course-—just short 
jaunts of a few inches to a foot or so. But count them 
some day. Hundreds—even thousands. They add up to 


a lot of mileage, tough mileage, studded witK starts, stops 


FRE 


and turns. Very hard on your “‘tires’’—or rather your 


casters. 


PC ME RYOTE 


© ¢ 


-- 
Ba tte, 


dts 


The point is this: you don’t see the casters on a Sturgis 


¥ 


executive chair—they’re concealed in a beautifully stream- 


aoe 


lined base—but they will give you many miles of smooth, 


bas Zick 


quiet, comfortable riding. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. 


You can’t see all the quality engineered into a Sturgis 


chair but it’s there in full measure—and because it’s 


there a Sturgis chair is a long term investment in office 


comfort and efficiency. Today the finest executive, 


secretarial, clerical, guest and institutional metal chairs 


are being produced by The Sturgis Posture Chair Com- 


pany, Sturgis, Michigan. 








doubled. The company’s backlog of 
special machinery orders for 1952 has 
already doubled the total work done in 
that department during its first two 
years. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








in New Jersey 


Draw a circle—a 50-mile radius—from Trenton, 
New Jersey, and you encompass New York and 
Philadelphia, which comprise the world’s largest 
market. That fact gives you quick insight into 
the big mews about New Jersey, where new op- 
portunities for industry are opening all the time. 
Drop a small pebble in a pool of water and 
watch the ripples flow to its edges. In the same 
way, place a small manufacturing plant in the 
industrial pool in New Jersey and you can see 
its products flowing to mew richer markets. 
Many new industries in New Jersey are reach- 
ing this tremendous buying area today. A 
there are more new markets for local industry 
which can be reached by overnight freight. A 
-_— ———. 250-mile radius from Trenton encircles the high- 
est income market in the 








nation—an area with a 

population of nearly 48 

a with an 

estimat income aver- 

age of $5,134 per family. 

Add a new basic steel 

plant to this area... 

plus new research plants, 

new highways, and new 

opportunities for plant sites . . . and you find 

some of the mew reasons why industry succeeds 
in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


For more information on what's new in New Jersey, 
write Box G, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
72 Park Place, Newark, N. J., for the new booklet, 
“An Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads of the East.” 
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Mightiest high-voltage transformer 
made to date, claims Westinghouse 
Electric, is the one above built—with 
a twin—for Central Illinois Public 
Service. Just one of these 250-ton, 28- 
ft. giants can supply the entire elec- 
trical needs of a city the size of Fort 
Worth. 

* 
First private microwave license to go 
to a company outside the fields of 
electric-power transmission or Cross 
country pipelines went to Freeport 
Sulphur Co. in Louisiana. Federal Com- 
munications Commission granted the 
license because terrain, marshes, and 
high winds make wire communications 
in the area impractical 

* 
Steel-alloy castings of low nickel con- 
tent may ease the nickel shortage for 
users within the intermediate tempera- 
ture range (900F to 1400F). Re- 
search at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, sh« that users may 
be able to substitute a 21% chromium, 
9% nickel alloy for material containing 
30% to 100% more nickel 

= 
Local financing in Seattle has finally 
lured aluminum manufacturing to the 
Pacific Northwest. Colotrym Co. will 
start construction shortly on a million- 
dollar plant to produce aluminum mold- 
ings and other extrusions. [For some 
time, Seattle has fretted over the fact 
that its basic aluminum production 
leaves the state only to return later as 
finished products. 
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Chase brass and other copper alloys 
range in color from rich red to bright 
yellow. The right color for each prod- 
uct and use is one of the features of 
Chase research and quality control. 


*Albanyt 


What’s the big attraction? 


The same brilliance that catches Mr. Trout’s eye is also found on a wide range 
of brass and copper products, from costume jewelry to the gleaming brightwork 
on a ship. 

The clean, bright surface of Chase metals doesn’t just happen . . . it is 


controlled in research laboratories by Chase metallurgists . . . it is checked 
and tested every step along the way to the finished sheet, rod, wire or tube. 


Chase brass and copper products are available, subject to government controls, 
through dealers, and jobbers across the nation and through Chase’s 23 convenient 
mill warehouses.* Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadeiphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 


When the Chase Technical Advisory 
Service is asked to solve a problem by 
a manufacturer, Chase metallurgists will 
often find the right answer in this re- 
search laboratory test furnace. 


> 7 
= hase# 


Patented Chase Telnic® Bronze makes 
better switchboard parts. Chase research 
developed Telnic for high strength, ex- 
cellent machinability, corrosion resis- 
tance, and conductivity. 


The Nation's Headquarters for 
BRAGS & COPPER 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. is a subsidiary of KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


Denvert Detroit Houstont 


Indianapolis 


Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee 


(tSales Office Only) 








. to meet your most 


Versatility . . 


. can be achieved 


with EOG (Executive Office Group), 
designed by George Nelson. 


specific needs . . 


Desk, storage and seating components 
have been skillfully engineered 


to permit innumerable 


arrangements, yielding completely 


integrated business interiors, 


Write Dept. BW-S for free brochure. 


herman L ditter, Zeeland, Mich. 


Showrooms in New York, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Los Angeles. 
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AIR POLLUTION like this is now rare, but still costs firms a high price each year. 


Smog Control Now? Or Much Later? 


Municipal officials want quick action. 


But scientists 


tell Stanford parley that more study is needed. 


Most industrialists feel about smog 
the way the New Hampshire preacher 
felt about sin: They're against it. The 
trouble is, the industrialists can’t agree 
on what to do about it. 

The difference of opinion, though, 
is small potatoes compared with the 
split that has developed between scien 
tific smog experts and municipal au 
thorities. That extent of the difference 
appeared last week at the second na 
tional air pollution conference, spon- 
sored by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute at Pasadena, Calif. Roughly, the 
two camps lined up this way: 

e The scientists said let’s not be 
hasty. ‘There’s too much still to be 
learned before smog can be combatted 
economically and efficiently. 

e¢ The government boys said let’s 
get on with it. We can wipe out smog 
tomorrow if we get tough. 
¢ Sociology—In between this jousting, 
the Stanford conference developed a 
mixture of public relations, sociology, 
and discussions of technical develop- 
ments. 

Scientists at Stanford Research 
backed the conservative approach to 
cleaning up the mess of smoke and fog. 
They feel that there is lots more to be 
learned about air pollution. They all 
agree that the chemical content of smog 


ipletely analyzed, 
measuring in- 
So SRI thinks 
before pouring 
controls for 


has not yet been co 
and won't be until better 
struments are availablk 
that it’s best to gO 
millions of dollars 
pollution. 

Municipal officials such as the Los 
Angeles County Air Pollution Control 
District dissent. ‘They claim that plenty 
is now known about smog—enough any- 
how to control it at the source. 
LACAPD has been administering a 
tough controls law for four vears, 
believes it has materially reduced visi- 
ble pollution in its area (BW—Feb.24 
"51,p60). 
¢ Public Relations—Industry represent- 
atives at the stressed an- 
other angle: 

No matter look at it, air 
pollution control is public relations 
problem for busine ind an expensive 
one, too. One tough job is getting a 
few fundamentals across to the public: 
the reason for air pollution, whv it 
can’t be cured overnight, and the assur- 
ance that industry is tackling it. One 
management man told the conference 
that industry is making greater progress 
in air and stream pollution controls in 
its laboratories than could ever be ac- 
complished by legislation or regulation. 

The snowballing cost of pollution 


nt 
ito 


conference 


how 
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N farming, as in other 
industries, new 

3 methods that boost out- 
fe h put benefit producer and 


consumer alike. 


The huge machines 

shown above, Cooper- 

Bessemer motor-driven 

compressors, help one 

of America’s biggest ammonia plants produce an amazingly 

effective fertilizer—from air, water and natural gas. This 

product, nitrogen-rich liquid ammonia, is the most inex- 

pensive, most effective ever discovered for feeding farm- 
lands the nitrogen needed for healthy bumper crops. 


The heavy demand for crop-yielding liquid ammonia 
keeps those big Cooper-Bessemer compressors on the go 
ali the time. They can take it, year in, year out. That’s one 
reason they were picked for the job. Like Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels and gas engines, they gain by Cooper-Bessemer de- 
velopments that help cinch prolonged, low-cost operation. 


Have you noticed how Cooper-Bessemer seems to have 
a knack for coming up with new, often revolutionary de- 
velopments? They are constantly being applied to big 
compressors and to engines for all kinds of heavy-duty 
stationary, marine and locomotive power service. So if you 
have a stake in power, better find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York ¢ Chicago © Washington @ San Francisco © Los Angeles 
@ Houston © Dallas ¢ Odessa © Seattle © Tulsa © St. Lovis © Gloucester 
@ New Orleans © Shreveport 


DIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES * GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 











When a bill for $250 stopped an $890,000 job... 


s 


hs job of building a 4-mile-long levee in a midwestern 
state was only 20% completed when word got around 


that the contractor couldn’t pay his bills. 


The first creditor to appear at the construction office 
presented a bill for $250, attached the contractor’s office 
furniture—and work on the levee (total contract price: 


$890,000) stopped. But—not for long. 


The Travelers Indemnity Company, which had guar- 
anteed performance with a Travelers Contract Bond, took 
over immediately. Promptly, sixty-five more creditors were 
paid in full. The Travelers secured a new contractor. Dirt 
started moving again—and 4,000,000 cubic yards of it 
were placed to complete the levee. The cost to The 
Travelers was $331,241.36. 

As this actual case from the files of The Travelers illus- 
trates, there can be many a slip-up between the pledge 


made in a construction contract and its per! nee. And 


when there is a default, it pays to have a Travelers Bond. 


Contractors, or those who are letting contracts for jobs 


requiring a performance bill-paying guarantee, cam get 
full information about Travelers Contract Bonds and 


broker. If 


you would like the name of the Travelers representative 


Bonding Service from a Travelers agent 


in your neighborhood, we will send it on requé 


MAKE SURE THAT THE CONTR T ILL MPLETED; 


SPECIFY BONDING BY The Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CO., HARTI CONN, 





control was backed up by some figures 
presented by Henry B. du Pont, a du 
Pont vice-president. He said that the 
firm has spent or authorized $25-mil- 
lion, which is double the total of four 
years ago. ‘Thirty companies in the 
chemical field have spent an average of 
$5-million per year in investments and 
operating expenses. U.S. Steel’s Fair- 
less Works alone has spent $8-million 
in engineering and equipment. 

To offset these expenses, du Pont said 
that industry is trying to increase effi- 
ciencies and economies in other direc- 
tions such as production operations and 
machinery. It must also adjust its plans 
for control to the limits of its budget. 
All this is designed to ease the strain 
on the consumers, to whom pollution 
costs must eventually be passed. 
¢ Hygiene—Health is another complex 
angle, according to W. G. Frederick, 
the director of Detroit’s Bureau of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. His bureau already is 
making a study on the tie-in between 
pollution and health, a project that will 
take at least 10 years in the Detroit- 
Windsor area. Frederick said that you 
can’t quite put your finger on the com- 
bination, to begin with. Years ago, good 
health was synonymous with freedom 
from disease. Today it also means a 
sense of physical, mental, and social 
well-being. 

Airbome chemicals, in sufficient 
amounts, have caused occupational dis- 
eases in workers. On a few occasions, 
they have even produced disasters in 
large population groups such as Donora, 
Pa. (BW—Nov.20'48,p21). The big 
question is whether the usual levels of 
air pollutants cause chronic disease, 
shorten life, and impair physical well- 
being. 

The question gets still more di;h- 
cult when pollution experts must figure 
in the general health of large popuia 
tions, influenced by social, economic. 
and environmental factors. Right now 
it isn’t possible to study health and 
pollution independently of these fac- 
tors. 
¢ “Tagged Atoms”—The aerodynamics 
of pollution is getting a lot more at 
tention from the researchers. Dr. R. D. 
Cadle of SRI announced a new plan 
that uses “tagged atoms”’ to trace smog 
The smog molecules will be tagged 
with radioactive carbon atoms as they 
leave the smokestacks. Instruments in 
the arca of the stacks will pick up the 
molecules and determine their habits 
and intensity. 

Maynard E. Smith, a meteorologist at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, sug- 
gested an experiment for estimating 
the best height for smokestacks. He 
based his proposal on the fact that 
smoke from stacks in the same area, but 
of varying heights, can travel in differ- 
ent directions because of different winds 
at different levels. 
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Engineered’ WAYS TO BETTER BU 


TEGHNIPLAN 


MODULAR 
i aid 3 


More workers 
without more space 


EXPANDING OFFICE operations pose problems 
of personnel, space and office arrangement, 
the problems G/W TECHNIPLAN, original 
complete modular office equipment, is de- 
signed to solve. 

BASIC “L” UNIT saves space by providing 
normal working surface and facilities within 
a compact station. 

ANY DESIRED ARRANGEMENT of work stations is 
possible. Techni,lan standard units are in- 
terlocking and interchangeable. The precise 
working facilities required for any job are 
made available. 

DESIRED privacy is provided by standard par- 
titions, of wood and glass, or all wood, in- 
terlocked with Techniplan equipment, and 
readily rearranged for changing needs. 
SMART, MODERN appearance is assured by the 
handsome dignity of Techniplan design, ex- 
pressed in clean lines and rich wood grains 
finished im walnut, ideal for private offices. 
GET THE FACTS—use the convenient check list 
request for prompt action. 

MORE THAN 4000 ways to better business orig- 
inate with Globe-Wernicke, ‘are sold and 
serviced by dependable G/W dealers who 
are easily found in your classified ‘phone 
directory—listed under “Office Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists In 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Technipien “Z" arrangement? {re- 
verse of main illustration) promotes 
worker efficiency. 


ae 
Series of separate office areas with 
standard partitions for privacy. 


CHECK this LIST for 
wanted information— 
promptly furnished : 


(CD) TECHNIPLAN Facts 

(CL) Modern Filing Methods 
(LJ Visible Record Facts 

(CL) Special BIG Papers System 
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Looking for a defense 
plant site with “later-on” 
business advantages?.... 


Rn Ra EWES 


spit 


Let us give you a comprehensive study of the area 
‘closest to America” . . . and the strategic 
advantages it offers in the business battle ahead 


) Naturally, you’re measuring plant site ad- 
vantages against defense yardsticks, right 
now. (And there are plenty of convincing, 
“right-now” reasons for moving to the 
inland Cincinnati area.) 

But later on, when the yardsticks are the 
inescapable ones of cost and competition, 
you'll need every strategic advantage you 
can command . . . every business advantage 
the Cincinnati area can give you. 
Location, for instance. Central location. In 
the Cincinnati area, your loading docks 
are within 400 miles of 40% of the nation’s 
big-buying population. Coal and steel are 
right next door; and the Ohio River floats 
heavyweight cargoes in and out at light- 
weight cost. Major rail trunk lines? Eight 
of them. And over 100 interstate truck 
lines. Power supply? Plentiful. 

But perhaps the most important advantage 
the Cincinnati area offers is the whole- 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat & Power Company 


some, “‘Made-In-America” atmosphere 
you find here. People still take pride in 
doing a good day’s «ork. They think 
straight. They’re solid citizens. They have 
a sense of community responsibility that 
is reflected in an unusual record of indus- 
trial harmony . in clean, honest city 
government in fine public schools. 
Add it all up — doesn’t the area “closest 
to America” have what you're going to need 
in the competitive period ahead? 


For a thorough study and confidential report on the 
way the Cincinnati area fits your individual location 
problems, phone or write The Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, The Cincinnoti Gos & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Writing Slide 
An inexpensive vest 
has been built 
pencil for busy engin 
and plastic device is 
weighs less than an 
The manufacturer 
Cyl a “ten-in-onc 
ment.” Conventional 
S, and T 
body and on the 
transparent sheath. 1 
nifying indicator. Th 
two colors and carrie 
an eraser. It also inch 
ruler marked in centi 
a depth gauge, and a d 
edge 
e Source: Device D 
226 W. 4 St., New Y 
e Price: $4.85 
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on instru 
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rotatable 
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New Plant Insecticide 


An insecticide tl 
working from insid 
is going into big-tim 
tox, an organic phi 
and spreads through 
treated plant. It can 
power-operated spray 
and is effective aga 
mites, two of the 
plant pests 

Svstox 1S a S\ 
which means that it 
away by wind or wa 
It forms an emulsion 
be diluted to any 
The product, origin 
Dr. Gerhard Schrader 
Bayer, has been unde 
ficld testing by Pitts! 
Chemical Co, for the 

It is reported effect 
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“Our RHEEMCOTE 55-gallon drums are 


travelling billboards that constantly promote 
the Penetone name and products!” 


—H. E. ROBERTS 
DIRECTOR OF SALES, 
THE PENETONE COMPANY 





{— 





>) 


‘ 


a Penetone 
“In our opinion, the new Rheemcote process of litho- : 12 =%@) 0) tens 
graphing large steel shipping containers is the most i 
dramatic and worthwhile development in years of 
packaging progress. In transit, in storage, in use — 
even on its return trip to the plant—we know that our 
handsome Rheemcote Drum is selling our Penetone 
cleaning solvent and degreasing products. Certainly 
every progressive company depending upon large steel 
containers will recognize the many advantages of 
using Rheemcote Drums." 


Give your products this extra boost! 


For little or no more (possibly less!) than your present 
cost of drum identification and painting, your com- 
pany, too, can profit from the use of extra-durable, 
poster-package Rheemcote Drums. Send for the free 
colorful booklet which gives complete information 
about Rheemcote poster drums, contains actual facts 
and figures about the effectiveness of Rheemcote 
containers as a new and vital advertising medium. 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SELL as you SHIP with 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©* Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY bd CHICAGO, ILL. e HOUSTON, TEXAS . NEW ORLEANS, LA. e NEW YORK, WN. Y¥. 
NEWARK, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO, SAN PABLO, SOUTHGATE, CALIF. © SPARROWS POINT, MO. © FOREIGN PLANTS: BRISBANE, FREMANTLE, 
MELBOURNE, SYONEY, AUSTRALIA e BRISTOL, ENGLAND . BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA . HAMILTON, ONTARIO e LIMA, PERU 
RIO OE JANEIRO, BRAZIL © MILAN, ITALY © SINGAPORE @ 1952 RHEEM MFG. CO., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 











SOLID STEEL Shelves 


—that let Hot Air through! 


@ Distortion-free shelves of Wheeling Expanded Metal 
are ideal for high-temperature ovens. Not woven, not 
welded, but pierced and stretched from solid steel, ExM 
permits uniform distribution of heat...has no soldered 
joints to fuse... is easily removed. For strength plus free 
passage of heat, light, air...it's Wheeling ExM — your 
material of 1001 uses! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orieans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 





six weeks, depending on the dose and 
the crop type. No harmful residue was 
found in harvested c1 

The Dept. of As ilture has ap- 
proved the new product for control of 
aphids and two-spotted spider mites on 
cotton. If these tw ts can be con- 
trolled by a reputed two applications, 
as compared with f wx six for con- 
ventional insecticide Systox may save 
cotton growers mill of dollars. 

l'ests are still being made on tobacco, 
fruit, vegetables and _ forage 
crops. The insecticide appears to have 
no effect on the growth of the plant 
or on beneficial ins like honeybees. 
e Source: The Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Co., 350 Sth Ave., New York, 
a division of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemi- 
cal Corp 
e Price: Application—$1.50 to $2.00 
per acre. 
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An intercom system designed to expand 
with your company has been introduced 
bv Talk-a-Phone, 1512 S. Pulaski, Chi- 
cago. Eleven optional features can be 
added as needed t indle anything 
from private calls to paging and remote 
use. 

ao 
X-ray patients can now be assured that 
their treatment is confined to the dis- 
eased area by a sm il] di ition monitor 
developed by General Electric. The 
gadget, about the si f a quart fruit 
jar, is placed beside the patient and 
indicates the radiat present in a 
given area. 

» 
New eye-glass lenses have been de- 
signed by American Optical Co. to help 
correct crossed eve Thev force the 
eves to work together normally bv ob- 
structing vision in the eye that is out 
of line. 

& 
A branding paint f heep that is 
permanent, vet will out, has been 
perfected by the W Laboratory of 
the U.S. Dept. of A Iture. 

a) 


A radiant heating unit built into a 
rubber mat has be developed by 
U.S. Rubber Co.’s Passaic plant. The 
mat can be used t the feet and 
legs of workmen heated or re- 
frigerated areas. It nto any 110- 
volt lamp socket or baseboard outlet. 
& 

Brown-Brockmeyer Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio, has develop mple dialing 
device to change tl tation or volt- 
age on its new lin yacitor motors 
in a few seconds. A selector-equipped 
motor has only two [his means 
it can be. shifted around the plant even 
by inexperienced workmen. 
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OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 


Another of America’s great chemical producers — 
Hooker Electrochemical Company — has decided to 
take advantage of the outstanding benefits offered by 
Outstate Michigan. 

It has announced that it will build a modern chemi- 
cal plant at Montague, Michigan. The site is on 
White Lake, which opens into Lake Michigan. This 
new plant, supplementing Hooker's present plants in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Tacoma, Wash., will supply 
chemicals to the industrial Midwest. 

Said President R. L. Murray: 

“From a distribution point of view, the White 
Lake site is an excellent location. It also affords deep- 
water transportation, which is important to a modern 
chemical plant of this type.” 

A vast bed of underground salt was a factor in se- 
lection of the site, since Hooker Chemicals are pro- 
duced “From the Salt of the Earth.” 


Hooker's many chemical products, including chlo- 
rine, caustic soda and hydrogen, are used by more 
than 30 different industries. 

Hooker Chemicals are important to paints and var- 
nishes, metals, disinfectants, food and beverages, water 
purification, petroleum and lubricants, rubber, pulp 
and paper, perfumes and cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
weed killers, insecticides, leather, plastics, rayon and 
cotton goods, dye-stuffs and colors, soaps and de- 
tergents. 

Outstate Michigan has been recognized for many 
years as an exceptionally good location for chemical 
plants, for industries that use large volumes of chemi- 
cal products, for manufacturers or processors of al- 
most any kind. 

If you are looking for-a plant location, we invite 
you to make use of our confidential free service. Call, 
wire or write today. 


Check “These Advantages of Outstate Michigan 


% In the Great Market Center of America 
% No State Income Tax 
%& Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 

% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%*& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


% Diversified industries 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Company 
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is outlined at left, alongside older Philip Morris units at Louisville, Ky. Addition makes it the biggest cig- 


arette factory in Kentucky. What goes on in the plant is shown in pictures at right and below. 


2 Tobacco rides to the cigarette-making machines, which turn 3 
out 1,250 cigarettes a minute. A “catcher” here inspects them. 


, ee 


Cigarettes next go into the automatic packer. The packs 
march out on a conveyer belt at the rate of 119 per minute. 


Philip Morris: Outstripping the Pack, But 


This week some 60 bankers and 
financial writers trekked down to the 
Kentucky tobacco country The occa- 
sion: the unveiling of a $10-million 
plant, stemmery, and warehouse in 
Louisville by Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Inc. 

The new setup puts Philip Morris 
production in tune with its spurt in 
sales. In a steadily expanding industry, 
PM’s growth has far outpaced that of 


72 


the other major brands since World 
War II. While U. S. cigarette sales are 
up an estimated 17% since 1946, sales 
of the Philip Morris brand have jumped 
about 77%. The company hasn’t yet 
released its fiscal 1952 sales figure, but 
it may be around $306-million. 

e Yesteryear’s Troubles—No one has 
better reason to be impressed by PM’s 
strides than the Wall Streeters. Not 
so long ago, the company looked to 


investment men lil 1 bad bet. In 
1946, in the midst of a big financing 
operation, Philip M shocked Walk 
Street with a sudd of earn 
ings. PM had to bscribers cancel 
most of a $14.5-million issue of pre 
ferred stock it had just offered. It 
abruptly postponed an offering of $15- 
million in debenture 

Behind the finan 
fact that the post 


, 
plunge 


il fiasco was the 


had 


conversion 
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1 Tobacco is removed from hogsheads. Actually, half-ton hogsheads ride to this point 
on dollies and the wooden containers are lifted off. Then... 


4 Finally, Philip Morris cartons are automatically stowed in packing cases, 50 cartons 
to the case. From there on, it’s up to a high-powered sales drive. 


Challenged 


thrown the company way out of gear. 
Military orders were canceled suddenly; 
when the cigarette shortage ended, sales 
of Philip Morris’ war-boomed, premium- 
priced, Marlboro cigarettes dropped 
sharply. 

Most important, while filling un- 
realistic orders from dealers who had 
overestimated demand, Philip Morris 
had lost out in the race to get back to 
foil and cellophane packaging. As a 
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result, millions of cigarettes got stale 
sitting on store shelves. 
¢ One-Man Show—The predicament 
was partly due to factors that tripped 
up the whole industry. But it also re- 
flected some serious managerial dis- 
orders. PM, which had been dubbed 
tobacco’s prodigy in the prewar period, 
had become big business. But it was 
still being run like a one-man operation. 
That man was, of course, Alfred E. 
Lyon (cover). Almost from the time 
the Philip Morris English Blend was 
launched in 1933, shrewd, dapper Al- 
fred Lyon had been the pivotal figure 


behind the brand’s steadily growing bite 
into the cigarette market. 
’ Lyon had a lot to do with the friend- 
liness of dealers that had helped get PM 
started in the market. As executive 
vice-president in charge of sales, he had 
planned the advertising, effectively pro- 
moted pint-sized, shrill-voiced Johnny 
Roventini as PM’s living trademark, 
built up a sales force proportionately 
bigger than those of his Goliath-like 
competitors. He had piloted PM into 
fourth place in the cigarette league in 
1938 and had kept it there. He has 
also handled the firm’s less important 
— Marlboro, English Oval, 
puds, and Dunhill cigarettes, and 
Revelation, Bond Street, Country Doc- 
tor, and Lyon’s Own pipe tobaccos. 
¢ Fresh Start—The 1946 crisis con- 
vinced Lvon, by then president of the 
firm, that Philip Morris needed a fresh 
start. He was ready to take drastic steps 
to save PM’s reputation and revamp its 
organizational shell First, he supplied 
fresh cigarettes to replace most of the 
stale ones that were alienating smokers. 
Ever the salesman, he then unloaded 
many of the stale packs in import- 
hungry Europe. Meanwhile, Lehman 
Bros. placed a $32-million debenture 
issue with Equitable Life Insurance Co 

Lyon’s next step was to hand over 
the administrative and financial reins 
to O. Parker McComas, formerly vice- 
president of Bankers Trust Co. As 
executive vice-president, genial, capable 
McComas promptly got to work stream- 
lining the outgrown organization. He 
cleared the lines of authority, put 
greater emphasis on specialists, estab- 
lished better liaison between sales and 
production, and revamped budget and 
inventory controls. Distribution time 
was cut in half. 
¢ Sell, Sell, Sell—From the point of 
view of sales, the most important thing 
about McComas’ arrival was that it 
freed Lyon from administrative worries, 
so he could concentrate on his forte- 
the all-important job of selling. To 
gether with his advertising agency, 
Biow Co., Lyon buckled down to plan 
ning the biggest and most aggressive 
campaign in the company’s history. 

Since 1933, Philip Morris advertising 
had consistently played upon the ever 
popular theme that its product was less 
irritating than every other cigarette, 
stressing that it had medical support for 
its claims. Now the drumbeats became 
hammer-blows. 

In 1948 PM confronted the smoking 
Hwee with a new ailment—cigarette 
angover. It said PM’s wouldn't give 
this type of hangover. In 1949 PM 
became more direct in its challenge to 
competitors. It started showing smok- 
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-e AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAFE ORWVING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. P*I*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 


Spe agar PE! 
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ers how to give themselves the nose 
test, so they could see that PM’s had 
less sting than the others. 

¢ Results Count—It didn’t take lon 
to see that smokers were impressed. 
Between 1947 and 1950, PM’s soared 
in the U.S. market from about 23- 
billion to around 40-billion, while 
Cameis gained an estimated 4-billion; 
Luckies and Chesterfields lost ground. 
Worried competitors began bringing 
forth an array of sniff tests, taste tests, 
and 30-day tests. 

Part of the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign was, no doubt, the sheer weight 
of bigness. PM had upped its adver- 
tising budget. But the increase in 
effort was not great enough to account 
fully for the startling results. 

Many tobacco people are convinced 

that hard-hitting advertising with a 
test-it-yourself slant is the key to PM’s 
spurt after the war. For one thing, 
advertising has always been especially 
important in this industry. Since the 
major brands lack the differentiation 
of features and fashions that vou get 
in other kinds of products, brand loy- 
alties aren’t so firmly entrenched. 
There’s more impulse and irrationality 
involved, hence greater susceptibility to 
advertising. : 
e Any Difference?—No one is really 
sure why PM’s pitch was so successful. 
Philip Morris people claim, at least 
for publication, that there is a_per- 
ceptible difference in irritation i asd 
you smoke their product. 

All the companies use a chemical 
agent to keep their cigarettes from 
drying. PM claims its agent, dicthy- 
lene glycol, is less irritating to the 
throat than glycerine, which other 
companies use. Some tobacco people 
agree this makes a slight difference, 
but others say customers don’t notice 
it. Recently, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s trial examiner, after examin- 
ing PM’s advertising claims, concluded 
the difference in moistening agents 
is not significant. He ordered PM to 
cease and desist. PM is appealing. 

Lyon says the pitch is good because 
it gets at the smoker’s guilt complex— 
the feeling that smoking is an indul- 
gence he’d be better off without. The 
idea is to play down the thought of 
possible harm, convince him he didn’t 
smoke too many—just the kind that is 
too strong. Moreover, the theme carries 
the idea of mildness, which is especially 
important in snagging women as Cus- 
tomers. Women not only are smoking 
more, but also do more of the family 
cigarette buying, in cartons via the 
supermarket. 
¢ Pays to Advertise—Philip Morris gen- 
erally spends more for advertising per 
cigarette sold than the Big Three. It 
feels that’s a first principle of survival 
and growth in the rough tobacco com- 
petition. PM was one of the first to 


jump into television, and it earmarked 
one-third of its 1951 advertising budget 
for TV. 

Meanwhile, Johnny is busier making 
calls than ever, spending a lot of time 
promoting carton sales in big outlets, 
such as supermarkets (BW —Dec.1’51, 
p58). This drive points up PM’s con- 
cern with adapting to the changing 
marketing pattern for cigarettes. 

To make sure his brand is given a 
prominent display spot, Lyon has 
always had a knack for dreaming up 
ways to woo dealers—including washing 
their windows and dusting their shelves. 
Now he’s up against the problem of 
how to keep up the same friendly rela- 
tions in the supermarket age. It’s one 
of the reasons he has brought in new, 
young promotional blood, and organ- 
ized part of his staff to specialize in this 
sphere. They work out partnership-sell- 
ing gimmicks, give supermarket men 
hints on how to utilize space, arrange 
stocks, and set up displays 
¢ Losing Momentum—A major concern 
of Lvon and McComas is that this 
year, for the first time since PM’s dra 
matic comeback began in 1948, sales 
gains have faltered. In fact, in 195] 
thev lost a little ground. One theory 
is that PM’s advertising has gone 
slightly stale, lost son f its impact 
now that most other | ds have turned 
to a similar pitch. Lyon and Biow are 
beating their brains preparing a new 
campaign for fall 

But the big point seems to be that 
Philip Morris, like the other major 
brands, is feeling the hustling competi 
tion of the king-size and filter-tip ciga- 
rettes. Pall Mall, for example, is moving 
up fast and may overtake PM by year- 
end. With their stress on mildness 
and filtering of nicotine and tars, the 
king-sizers seem to have seized the ball, 
at least for the moment 
¢ Meeting Challenge—Lyon and Mc- 
Comas are picking up the gauntlet by 
repackaging and promoting their own 
king—Dunhill. They are now pushing 
it in experimental cities in the Middle 
West and California. At the rate they 
are going, Lyon thinks they could sell 
around 4-billion cigarettes a year on 
a nationwide basis. 

Ihe firm is also launching a new 
research program, plans to explore pos- 
sible uses for tobacco waste products 
such as dust and stem It recently 
hired Dr. Robert DuPuis as director 
of research and development, and _ it 
expects to build up multimillion- 
dollar laboratory in the near future. 

Looking ahead, Lyon and McComas 
see themselves riding a wave of indus- 
try expansion. They feel they need 
look no further than the birth rate 
and the growing affinity of women for 
cigarettes to predict confidently that 
thev will be selling at least twice as 


many PM’s in 1970 
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HIGH PRODUCTION OF HEAVY-DUTY BUMPER GUARDS 


CALLS FOR SHARON’ QUALITY DEEP-DRAWING STEELS 


Tough, shock-absorbing bumper possible, for their experience tells. 
guards must be decorative cs well them they can éxpect. uniform top 
as functional. Their manufacture quality steel that can be easily 

fol Tastolalol Malte havame lol 0le| MES 1-1 ME lalell deep drawn at mass production 
will take a deep draw easily with speeds without a trace of strain to 
OU MLalohediale Me tigel iam blemish the finish 


tolab amen (tole llale MMaalelalhiclaitle-ta Meh! For quality steels in large quanti 
bumpers and bumper parts specify ties specify Sharon and you'll be 


Sharon bumper steels whenever sure of the finest 


"Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPOR 
Sharrow, Piantyloaia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, SHARONSTEEL 
©., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK, N. Y,, 2 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 
For information on Titanium contact Mallory-Sheren Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohio 
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Rubber. eeand The National City Bank of New York 


It’s hard to believe synthetic rubber was almost as 
important in the last war as the atomic bomb. Yet 
if our scientists and production-wise business men 
had not mastered, almost overnight, the tremendous 
problem of producing hundreds of thousands of tons 
of synthetic rubber, we’d have been hard put to 
keep our industrial and military machines rolling. 


Today, this synthetic rubber capacity is almost as 
invaluable as it was then. It acts as a brake on the 
price of natural rubber. It supplied 63 per cent 
(nearly 800,000 tons) of the rubber our country used 
last year. And should we be cut off again from natural 
rubber, synthetic plants could quickly, be expanded 
to take care of most vital needs. 

Our country uses 60 per cent more rubber today 
than it did ten years ago. Total rubber consumption 
last year was about 1'4 million tons. Sales of rubber 


products totaled around $5 billion, and new highs 
are anticipated this year. 

For large-scale financing, as well as for day-to-day 
banking services, rubber companies turn often to 
The National City Bank of New York. Like many 
others, they find advantages in National City’s com- 
plete facilities, 140 years of experience, and world- 
wide banking network. Overseas this network in- 
cludes 56 National City Branches and correspondent 
banks in every commercially important city. The 
Bank has 67 Branches in Greater New York, and 
correspondent banks in every state. 


Member Federal Deposit Ins 


First in World Wide Banking 
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TELETYPE SYSTEM now owned and operated by AT&T because . . . 


Western Union Seeks a Broader Base 


Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
suddenly begun to feel its oats. Last 
week it startled almost everybody who 
was listening by proclaiming publicly 
that it now wants to become the nu- 
cleus of the record-message business. 
The first and most important step in 
the direction of this expansion, it said, 
was to buy up the lucrative teletype sys- 
tem now owned and operated by Amer- 
ican Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co. 
(BW—Apr.26’52,p38). 
© No Official Offer—Most startled of 
all seemed to be AT&T. One reason 
was that on several previous occasions, 
stretching over a period of 35 years, 
Western Union has had a chance at 
the teletypes, has always been cool to 
the idea of taking over. Another is that 
the telegraph company hasn’t ap- 
proached AT&T with its latest offer; it 
has simply expressed its desire through 
the press. Said one AT&T official: 
“They've been talking to everybody but 
us.” (WU explains that the reason for 
this is that it has been preoccupied with 
trying to settle its eight-week strike.) 

Most puzzling of all, says AT&T, 
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is what Western Union calls the direct 
cause of its new interest. It stems from 
a question asked at the recent AT&T 
stockholders’ meeting: Would AT&T 
be willing to sell its teletype system? 
Vice-president C. F. Craig answered, 
in essence, that it had no desire of its 
own to sell. But it would consider an 
offer, provided it were determined that 
unloading the teletype setup would be 
in the public interest. 

¢ Invitation?—Western Union took 
this to be nothing short of a direct in- 
vitation. But AT&T says that this has 
been its philosophy for years and that 
Craig's answer didn’t deviate from that 
policy to any degree. In fact, the com- 
pany points out, this policy was set 
down for the record before the Presi- 
dent’s Communications Policy Board 
(Stewart Committee) in late 1950. 
Craig’s statement closely paraphrased 
it. 

¢ What Factors?—What, then, lies be- 
hind Western Union’s sudden interest? 
One guess is that it is due to John 
Fox, Boston financier. He recently 
bought 170,000 shares of WU stock, 


becoming one of the largest single stock- 
holders. Noted as a man who invests 
his money only in “going” concerns, 
he is given the credit by some for turn 
ing Western Union from a philosophy 
of cautious timidity to one of expan- 
sive boldness. 

That may well be the key factor. But 
there are others beyond that. One is 
that WU has lately been showing a 
handsome profit (well over $5-million 
last year). That’s a big contrast to the 
way things had been going. Ever since 
the stock-market crash, the 100-year- 
old utility has been in the red more 
than in the black. But in 1950, after 
some particularly rough postwar years, 
the company really picked itself up off 
the floor (BW —Sep.23'50,p96). It has 
been on its feet ever since. 
¢ Life and Death—But WU realizes 
that its present prosperity is due more 
to a big rise in traffic as a result of the 
Korean War than to any other single 
factor. Despite a lot of cost cutting 
via mechanization, it figures that a big 
drop in traffic can throw it right back 
into the red. WU openly states that its 
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for FAMOUS CULINARY SPECIALTIES 
in Clubs « Hotels « Restaurants 
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for FAST FOOD SERVICE 


in Diners « Drive-Ins « Drug Fountains 


for COOKING IN QUANTITY 


in Hospitals « Cafeterias « Chain Store Restaurants 
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Take a look from the air at the fabulous eight square mile area of land that 


is Miami Beach and you'll get some idea of the size of the job of feeding 
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more than 200,000 people daily during the season’s peak. 


How is it done? Why, with GAS of course. 
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Want the proof? Just look over this list from A to Z—these are the hotels, 
restaurants, diners, cafeterias where the thousands of visitors are fed. 


They're all using GAS and Gas Cooking Equipment. 


Why is this list so long? Just ask the users—they’ll tell you why GAS is 
best for every kind of food preparation and service. If you want cost 


studies for comparison, call your Gas Company Representative. 


WORE ANG WOR: 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Granada 
Jefferson 
K enmore 





Blue Waters 
Breakwater 
Broadripple 
Caribbean 
Casablanca 
Continental 


Delmonico 
Dorchester 

El Moroceo 
Emerald Isle 
Fleetwe 
Floridian 
Grand Plaza 
Gulfstream 
Indian Creek 
Indian Queen 
Kenilworth 
London Arms 
Martinique 
Marseilles 
Monte Carlo 
New Yorker 
Ocean Grande 
Ocean Haven 
Ocean Surf 
Ocean View 
Patrician 
Poinciana 
Promenade 
Roney Plaza 
Ritz Plaza 
Royal Palm 
Royal York 

St. Moritz 

San Marino 
Savoy Plaza 
Seacomber 
Shelborne 
Shore Club 
Shore Crest 
South Seas 
Sovereign 
Strath Haven 
Surfcomber 
Vanderbilt 
Versailles 
White House 
Wm. Penn 
Winter Haven 
Atlantic Towers 
Barclay Plaza 
Berkley Shore 
Blue Horizon 
Collins Park 
Croyden Arms 
Edgewater Beach 
Grand Palace 
Grossinger P’st. 
International 
Isle de Capri 
Lord Baltimore 
Lord Tarieton 
MeF. Deauville 
Marine Terrace 
Monroe Towers 
Netherlands 
Normandy Plaza 
Palmer House 
Park Central 
Pres. Madison 
Robt. Richter 
Sherry Frontenac 
Stephen Foster 


PRIVATE 
CLUBS 

Bay Harbor Muni. 

Bal Harbour B&T 

Bath Club 

Elks Club 

La Gorce C.C. 

Rod & Keel —_ 


Town & Beac’ 
Surf Clab 


NIGHT CLUBS 


Hickory House 
Latin Quarter 
Mother Kelly's 
Twenty-Two Club 


HOSPITALS 
Miami Heart Inst. 
Mount Sinai 

St. Francis 





y House 
Fan & Bill's 
fisherman's Wharf 
Flamingo Kest. 
Food Center 
Franks Fine Foods 
‘u Manchu’s 
Golden Dragon 
Hotel Pharmacy 
How ai 





Little Hungary 
Little Sams 
Medical Arts Ph. 
Miami Beach 
Neil’s D, & R. 
Park Avenue 
Rest. Pavillon 


Pinny’s Rest. 

P tion 
ublic 

Red Devil—2 

Ritz Pharmacy 

Riviera Cabanas 


St. Regis Rest. 
Sherry Normandy 
th Beach Ph. 


n 
Won's China Kit. 
Woolworth Stores 


CAFETERIAS 
Ambassador 


Concord 
Dubrow’s 
Hoffman’s—2 


Governor 
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Laltieh tel, | MASS U.S.A 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 


GERJINGER LIFT TRUCKS | 


are like Qee@ 
mountain 
goats! 


The Gerlinger fleet of lift 
trucks includes short 
wheelbase models, espe- 
cially designed and engi- 
neered to turn out high 
production in confined 
areas. They hove the 
closest possible turning 
rodius, consistent with 
stability and proper weight 
Mateitessti Gur broch 


We've found Gerlingers 
to be the best short 
wheelbase lift trucks on 
the market. They turn 
on ao dime! —— says one 


Gerlinger owner 





ur 
(No. G-165) describes the 
right size Gerlinger Lift 
Truck to fit your material 
handling needs. Drop us a 
card for your copy 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
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. . . ability to negotiate a 
deal may mean the dif- 
ference between life and 
death. . .” 

WESTERN UNION starts on p. 77 


ability to negotiate a deal to get hold of 
the teletype system may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 

Ihe reasoning is this: Under the 
present system, WU says, its operating 
costs run too high to assure a healthy 
profit, in good times and bad. That, in 
turn, comes from the fact that it doesn’t 
get what it considers enough volume 
business. ‘Thus 77% of its gross revenue 
comes from 150 large cities. Yet it 
must maintain some 4,000 other offices 
in smaller communities and is required 
by law to take and deliver messages in 
just about every village and hamlet. 
¢ Separate Items—This is a terrific drain 
on resources because the vast majority 
of WU’s business lies in the $1 to $5 
telegram. Ultimately, WU must de- 
liver each one separately and individu- 
ally; there’s no way to bulk them. To 
help offset this high-cost operation, 
WU wants to get the teletvpe system, 
which it says gets the cream of the vol- 
ume traffic. Last year AT&T grossed 
$60-million from that svstem—about 
one-third of Western Union’s $200- 
million gross. And WU thinks that this 
$60-million has a higher level of profit 
than any $60-million it takes in. 

Getting the teletvpe system would be 
just the first step, according to WU’s 
present plans. It says now that it wants 
to become to the record-message busi 
ness what AT&T is to the telephone 
business. Therefore, it dreams of some- 
day getting under its wing all the 13 
other companies now in competition for 
cables and radiogram service. Also, it 
is trving to get way out in front in the 
facsimile business. Unless it can achieve 
all this, it says, WU will probably fall 
into the hands of the government. 
¢ Tough Competition—WU does not 
feel that its financial struggles have been 
due to inefficient operation; instead, it 
blames them on competition from too 
many sides. A big chunk of that com- 
petition comes from AT&T, both in 
telephone and teletvpe. On top of that 
has come air mail, which WU claims it 
is subsidizing through the excise tax it 
must pay (it amounted to $37 million 
last vear). 

Finally, WU says it must compete 
with the federal government’s telegraph 
svstem, General Services Administra- 
tion. This serves 56 cities, which sup- 
ply 60% of WU’s revenue, sends out 
84-million words a year. And the num- 
ber of government telegrams handled 
by WU has dropped to less than 24% 
of its 1943 level. 


Actually, WU 
ing a point here 
its system is n 
'WX_ teletype tem leased from 
AT&T at regulas t It adds that 
it uses it cheaper than 
Western Union 
¢ Who’s Right?—| WU is promot- 
ing the idea that it the logical 
pany to hold the is of the 
message business, and that doing so 
will keep it in gooc lth as a private 
corporation. Whet r not that would 
be true depends h of the 
fence you're on 

Al & I . for exam 
puts too much fait n the 
the teletype system 
ratio of profits than its telegraph system 
does though teletype setup 
is divided into tw arts The first— 
and oldest—part is the leased-wire 
tem, which first became 
1915. Under this tem 
one place can be ected to one or 
more machines els here for mstanta- 
neous communicat it any time dur- 
ing the period of leasing. Nobody else 
can use the wire connecting the ma- 
chines. 

The other system, developed in 1930, 
is called the teletypewriter exchange 
service, commonly "WX. 
This works much like the telephone 
system. Instead of a private wire, you 
have a teletype machine that can be 
connected with a1 other machine 
through a central office switchboard. 
When you are finished using the ma- 
chines, the connection broken off, 
as in a telephone rsation 
¢ Volume Profits?—For a leased 
you pay a flat rate for the period in 
which you use the wire. The price is 
the same _ regardl f whether you 
send 10 words or lion. In TWX, 
you pay for the tim u have the con- 
nection set up, as 1 telephone con- 
versation. In other rds, have 
TWX < if you don’t have enough busi- 
ness to warrant ivate 
AT&T’s point is that volume business 
is not so much of tor in teletype 
profits as it appear 

On the other hand 

chines do away with 
cost-consuming iten 
—including the operator 
send the 
sonal delivery. 
e Uncertainty—AT&T also isn’t sure 
WU is serious about wanting to buy its 
teletype system. It ; that the tele- 
graph company has turned down one 
opportunity after another In fact, its 
inventors offered the machine to WU 
right at the beginning, in 1915. WU 
said no—because it uld have to take 
over manufacture, and it had always 
limited itself purely to service. So 
AT&T took it over 

When it put 
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For Passenger Cars, Diesel Locomotives 


and now FREIGHT CARS 


ATTS 


Complete dependability, proven by day- 
in day-out performance, has characterized 
Hyatt Journal Boxes on Passenger Cars and 
Diesel Locomotives. 

Now, Hyatt is offering a new roller bearing 
journal box for freight service, employing 
the same features that have resulted in coast 
to coast preference for Hyatt journal boxes 
on passenger cars and diesel locomotives. 

Free lateral, a unique Hyatt design ad- 
vantage, allows freedom of axle movement 
through the bearing, thus cushioning shocks, 
minimizing wear on wheels and truck parts, 
and insuring against damage to lading. 

No press fits to break when removing 
boxes for inspection. 

Reduced inventory is possible because 
spare axles and wheels need to be fitted 
with only inner races and spacer sleeves. 


Straight radial rollers of generous 
size provide for maximum load-carrying ca- 
pacity and longer usable life. 


Simplicity of design permits examina- 
tion of all box and bearing parts with ut- 
most freedom. 

For further information, write to Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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The dinner that was 


never served 


The housewife (who was also a registered nurse) was cooking dinner 
at home. Just as she put a piece of chicken in the pan, the boiling 
hot grease spattered. Her face and lips were painfully burned. 


The fried chicken never reached the table. 

For two weeks the housewife was in the hospital. For six weeks she 
was unable to take a nursing call. Luckily she was insured with a 
LU. S. F. & G. Personal Accident Policy. Her medical expenses of 
$124.32 were paid in full and she also received $278.57 for the 
period she was unable to work. 

Accidents occur where they are least expected . . . in the home, in the 
office, in school and to or from work. A Personal Accident Policy will 
not prevent accidents, but it can help repay the expense they cause. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY -SURETY 
FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





“... Mother Bell does not 
consider its teletype system 
a sort of stepchild .. .” 


WESTERN UNION starts on p. 77 


1930, AT&T says, it offered WU at 
least a partnership in the business 
Once more, the telegraph company said 
no. Then, around 1943, WU showed 
a new interest, told AT&T it wanted to 
buy the whole teletype system. So 
AT&T began making an inventory to 
find a selling pric 

I'wo years later, after spending nearly 
$2-million and still not having finished 
the inventory, AT&T was notified by 
Western Union t ill the whole deal 
off. 
e Intercommunication—Finally, Moth 
er Bell insists that loes not consider 
its teletype system ort of stepchild, 
as Western Uni iplies, or that it 
really belongs in t record-message 
category: Teletyp« AT&T, is ac 
tually two-way co! ication, like the 
telephone; not on y, like the tele 
gram. Since AT&T’s principal function 
is intercommunication, the teletype fits 
neatly into the pattern 

In fact, savs AT&T, it fits so neatly 
that it will be difficult to move if a 
deal for selling it goes through. By 
this time, it ha me thoroughly 
integrated with tl est of the Bell 
System, with many of its employces 
and much of the equipment serving 
both telephone and teletype. Complex 
switchboards and other electrical equip 
ment must be m 1 or rebuilt by 
Western Union—a tremendous job 
¢ Changes—W U takes a less forbidding 
view. It points out that AT&T and 
WU use each oth carrier facilities 
almost interchangeably anyway, that 
there would be little if any change in 
that setup. Also, it has been con 
stantly improving ts own transmission 
facilities. Not so long ago, the familiar 
telegraph lines along railroads were the 
main carriers for WU telegrams. To- 
day they are used mainly By the rail 
roads for their own dispatching and 
other messages 

In their place, WU has built cable 
systems that will carry many times as 
many messages over a single set of wires. 
On top of that, it has developed a 
radio beam system that can carry as 
many as 2,000 telegrams at once. Fi 
nally, it has mechanized its whole tel 
gram-sending equipment so that much 
of it is now automati 

In any case, the deal with AT&T is 
still a long way from even being started, 
much less from going through. But 
Western Union scems determined to 
follow through on the deal this time, 
if for no other reason than that it sees in 
it the real chance for survival. 
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reduce noise . . . Easily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. ’ 
Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etec. 





PAGE 
GAGE 


takes the 
guesswork 
out of 


only V on the new 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


This one “Luxury Typing” feature 
saves retyping hundreds of let- 
ters each month. PAGE GAGE warns 
typist when she is 24 inches from 
the bottom of the page—and 
keeps showing how much space 
is left .. . right to the very endl 
See PAGE GAGE demonstrated .... 


Call any 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE INY 


Canadian foctory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, Mckers STTERS TRAVEL from right fore are picked up one at a time by the 
dian of Cannes Datth-Liean Rentits Tegnestion, 84d- LET TERS i I m the right oreground, are picked up one Rad 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Corbons, device in the corner, then parade past the mail sorter, who pushes buttons for destination. 
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ONE BY ONE letters are picked from the pile by this After passing the sorter and being routed, letters (right) drop to 
* suction device, then dropped on a belt. another belt that féeds them automatically to the proper boxes. 


Sorting Machine Speeds Belgian Mail 





ALL SORTED letters are removed from boxes by a man behind the scenes, Each 
* box contains mail addressed to a specific town, province, or country. 
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Post office workers prize their ability 
to scale a letter 10 ft. into the correct 
mailbag for routing to some remote part 
of the country. It may become a lost 
art, though, if the Post Office Dept. 
adopts the mail sorting machine that’s 
now being used in Antwerp, Belgium 
(pictures). 

No more tennis clbow and swollen 
feet for the Antwerp mail sorters. They 
now sit comfortably at the controls, 
watch the letters pass before their 
eyes, and press buttons that direct the 
letters to the right boxes. They can 
bless the name of F. Schreuer, who 
invented the machine. 

By the old method, a good sorter 
could handle about 20 letters a minute, 
distributing them among 80 boxes. 
With the help of the new machine, he 
can distributé 200 letters a minute and 
break the classification down among 
300 boxes. All he has to do is re- 
member the 300 different numbers; 
cach number represents a box for mail 
directed to a town, province, or coun- 
try. 

The sorter sits at case while the 
letters file in front of him on a con- 
veyer belt. As he glances at each 
address, he presses buttons keyed with 
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Grnser’s PLANT in Oakland, Calif. “Its locafton was chosen by eastern management after 
careful study and analysis of other possible sites."’ says Vice President W. U. Hudson ( inset) 


Gerber’s Baby Foods 
finds EXTRA PROFIT Opportunities 





in a MOA location 


EN years’ operation of our 
plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area more than justifies 
choice of this location,” says Mr. 
William U. Hudson, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Production and 
Research for GERBER’S, world’s 
largest producers of prepared in- 
fant foods. He continued: 
“Abundant availability of raw 
produce and the high quality of 
Oakland's labor supply make pos- 
sible relatively level production 
in an industry traditionally noted 
for production peaks and valleys. 


“Growth of the area puts our plant 
in a strategic location. Distribution 


to Western consumers has been im- 
measurably simplified. Our produc- 
tive Capacity has grown consistently 
—and we now can produce more than 
one million cans per day. 


‘Were we to make the choice all 
over again, in light of 10 years’ expe- 
rience we would not change our ori- 
ginal decision. This area will continue 
to expand and we are determined to 
grow with it.” 


SAVINGS in shipping time and costs 
...Skilled labor supply...larger share of 
the nation’s fastest-growing market... 
an abundance of raw materials... ideal 
working climate —no matter which of 
these profit-making advantages you de- 
mand, you'll get them in a Metropolitan 
Oakland Area location. Investigate today. 


*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— 
includes all of Alameda County, California. In- 
dustries locating here can take full advantage of 
incentives and benefits offered by the Federal 
Government to plants in locations meeting spe- 
cifications of the National Industrial Dispersion 


Program. Write for particulars. 


* FREE Book Gives You the Facts 

“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page book outlining the advan- 
tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Available 
also: Individual Data Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living Con- 
ditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest confidence. 


* 
x 


ay IVE 


“) WS a METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
CALIFORNIA 


\ Suite 105 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


* ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE « HAYWARD «+ LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





the destination box; the letter then 
oes obediently on its way to its al- 
otted box. Collectors empty the boxes 
as fast as they’re filled 

So far, the sorting machines are in 
use only at the central post office in 
Antwerp, but, if the stem continues 
to work as well as it has, they'll be 
installed in outlying post offices, too. 
U.S. postal authorities are keeping an 
eye on the Belgian experiment. 


REA Changeover 


With the rural electrifi- 
cation program near comple- 
tion, emphasis is switching to 
farm telephone development. 


Of all the New De children and 
stepchildren, none v more disliked 
by businessmen than the Rural Electri- 
fication Administrat To the elec- 
tric utilities, REA combination 
of socialistic experimentation and un- 
fair competition. Ti isiness generally, 
it was the opening lge for public 
ownership. 

But REA has su 1, one way or 
another, through all the attacks on it. 
And now that rural electrification is 
petering out, it is caln vitching over 
to a new field—farm telephone develop- 
ment. 

For REA, this m 1 major reor- 
ganization and a shift of personnel. But 
it also means an indefinite lease on life. 
Present plans call for the shift to be 
made around July | 
e Out of a Job—Back in 1938, REA 
spokesmen conceded that they would 
eventually work themselves out of a 
job. The July 1 change indicates a 
step in that direction, but it doesn’t 
mean that REA is going out of busi- 
ness. The agency will keep about the 
same number of empl s it now has, 
but it will transfer a considerable num- 
ber of them from electric power work 
to telephone loans 

At its peak in 1942, REA’s electric 
loan program employed about 1,350 
workers—about the same as for the 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. Under the 
planned change, electric power loan 
personnel will be down to between 600 
and 700. 

e The New Ratio—Within the agency, 
the personnel shift will mean that the 
telephone program will be given equal 
standing with the electric loan program. 
Here is how REA will allocate its man- 
power after the change goes through: 
F ifter July 1 
Telephone loan program 33 1/3% 
Electric power program 33.1/3 
Personnel working on 

both programs 33.1/3 

Main reason for the change is that 
the bulk of the rural electrification work 
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Chitomatically IT TAKES WORK 


OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


It’s finger/\\snap simple to figure 


Percentages on the 


RCENTAGE figuring of every kind is “run 
through” on the Friden fully-automatic 
Caleulator with fewer operator decisions 
than on any other calculating machine. Per 
cent of increase or decrease is delivered by 
the Friden in a single operation, without 
separate subtraction or adjustment of the 
decimals in answers! 

And this is only one example of Friden 
“figure thinking”. Payroll and invoices... 
inventory and interest ... figure problems 
of engineering and production —these and 
other computations are processed swiftly 
by the Friden. So automatically that no 
special operator training is required. 

Any business becomes more efficient in- 
stantly when Friden takes over the figuring. 
Time-savings pay the cost of the machine! 


| anes ae 


rriden 


ne Thinking Machine 











| American Business 


A BIG POULTRY FIRM USES FRIDENS warrres L. £. A. SWANSON, ASSISTANT 
TREASURER, C. A. SWANSON & SONS, POULTRY PROCESSORS OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 
“Friden Calculators enable us to quickly determine production costs with mini- 
mum use of employee time. We are using Fridens in our Inventory Control 
Department as well as in our Branch Accounting and Cost Accounting Depart- 
ments. We find the simplicity of Friden operation a distinct advantage.” 


Figure om w Fridow, Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden applications to your business. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 





is nearing completion. Even REA ad- 
ministrator Claude Wickard admits that 
most of the backbone distribution lines 
have been built in rural areas where 
central station pow: feasible Ex 
pansion in this field will continue—but 
at a slower rate. REA already has 
cut its requests for loan authorization 
funds. But with the carryover funds, 
the total amount of money available for 
] electric loans during the next fiscal 
Let s not clean qway year won't differ much from the pres 
ent one. 
' From now on, REA will likely pay 
more attention to generation and trans 
j dollars and man-hours mission loans as distribution loan ap 
plications decreas¢ The REA power 
. . division, which handles G&T loans, 
with costly, inadequate floor care will continue to function as at present 
e Changes—The principal organization 
change at REA will be the creation of 
five electric distribution area offices to 
provide a single organization to work 
with distribution borrowers in develop 
ing plans and in providing technical as- 
sistance. All five will be located in 


your floor cleaning attha Washington. 
COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing 
is the practical solution to the floor- 
cleaning problem, any lesser, slower 
method is wasteful of money and 
manpower. A Combination Scrubber-Vac 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up—all in one operation! 
The machine is simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are 
no switches to set for fast or slow—slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts 
speed to desired rate. The powerful vac 
performs quietly. Model 213P Scrubber-Vac 
at left, for heavy duty scrubbing of large- 
area floors, has a 26-inch brush spread, and 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 














Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for 
small, vast, and intermediate operations. 
From this complete line, you can 
choose the size that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or pur- 
chase a Scrubber-WVac, and that 

there’s a Finnell man nearby to P 
help train your maintenance oper- High Wire Act 
ators in the proper use of the 
machine and to make periodic It’s 400 ft. straight down to the bank of 
check-ups. For demonstra- the Sacramento River as these linemen work 
tion, consultation, or liter- on a new transmission line 40 mi. east of 
ature, phone or write near- San Francisco. Safety belts are some con- 
a Finnell Branch or Finnell solation to the men, who've had to get 
System, Inc., 3805 East Street, 
Elkhart, alten - Matinity tillene used to working from swinging ladders and 

in all principal cities of the United scaffolds. 
States and Canada. The linemen are installing protective 
armor on a power cable, twisting bundles 
of rods around and around the conductor. 
Soon this line will be carrying 230,000 volts 
from Shasta and Keswick powerplants to 
F I n n 3 L L 5 v 5 T f m P | n [ . gh bpp: distributing stations in the Central Valley 
[| FINNELL | PR Pa of California. This line is part of the 
Shasta-Tracy west side transmission artery 
of the Central Valley project. 


Oxcginators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 
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CAUGHT IN A FLOOD 


EI A Ly ee 








.Dug Out of the Mud, 


OP ae 
0 77 a Kaylo Heat Insulation 
7 i Proved Still Usable! 


WATER SOAKED AND CAKED WITH MUD, these three 
pieces of Kaylo Heat Insulation were found par- 
_ buried in the Kansas City, Missouri, 

ae Aten of Procter & Gamble after nearly two 
aie of Missouri River flood water had receded. 
The unretouched photograph above shows the 
wet and mud covered pieces as they looked on 
arrival at the laboratories in Toledo, Ohio after 
shipment in a loosely-packed carton. 


Kaylo Heat Insulation is a hydrous calcium 
silicate — the heat-saving material that is 


revolutionizing insulation practice with its 
outstanding combination of advantages. 


KAYLO .... 


..- pioneered by OWENS i> 


THE SAME THREE PIECES are shown in this unre- 
touched photograph after they were cleaned by 
holding them under a water faucet and rubbing 
by hand, then dried with an electric fan. These 
pieces are still usable—proof of Kaylo Heat In- 
sulation’s resistance to water damage. Other 
Kaylo Heat Insulation, already installed at this 
plant, was under water during the flood, yet is 
still in place and performing efficiently. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK —"'Kaylo 
Heat Insulation.” Address: Dept. 
N-320, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Kaylo Div., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


in calcium silicate 


ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO — KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT 


HOUSTON +« MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY + 


PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 








gets off to a royal start after high school _in a Renault. The doorman, in French uniform, us! them un- 
NIGHT IN PARIS : ench uni ushers € 


prom when prom king and queen drrive der canopy into Allis-Chalmers plant. French theme . . . 


After the Ball Ils Over, Companies Shine 











AMERICAN COKE is served by Kenneth W. Haagensen, tor, who is flanked by volunteers in French waiter get-up. At 


Allis‘Chalmers public relations direc- _ right, guests dig in as supper is served in wee small hours. 
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. is carried out in makeup of a Rotary 
Club member who serves as a waiter. 


as Hosts 


“Night in Paris” sounds like a long 
way from West Allis, Wis., and a fac- 
tory doesn’t seem to have much in 
common with a high school spring 
prom. Yet half a dozen companies in 
the Milwaukee area are combining 
these clements with happy effects on 
community relations. 

Pictures show the “Night in Paris” 
post-prom party staged this month by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., which is in 
its fifth year as a sponsor of these 
parties. Allis-Chalmers has three such 
parties scheduled this month for 
neighboring high schools, picking up 
the tab for more than $3,500. 

e Worry-Saver—Spread of the post- 
prom party idea to half a dozen com- 
~~ in the Milwaukee area means a 
ot to parents of teenagers—a lot less 
worry about their party-going children. 
The factory parties take up where the 
proms leave off; they give the young- 
sters a wholesome place to go when the 
band quits playing at midnight in the 
high school gym. They are deliberately 
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Place Your Plant Where 


Photo by Morris Aerial Survey 


PLUS Room to Grow! 


A plant site at the heart of the greatest industrial center of the United States 
—where transportation facilities, labor supply, and living conditions are 
unexcelled—yet a site that offers room to grow and expand—this is the 
prospect for industries locating in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 

This industrial “elbow room” is an important plus to look for these days. 
To find it in a location where industrial growth, measured in dollars, has 
exceeded that of any comparable area in the country is to find the ideal 
spot for the development or expansion of your business, 

That is why, before you decide on any industrial location, you are urged 
to investigate Chicago and Northern Illinois. We'll make that easy for you. 





A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you a 
careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your busi- 
ness. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened list of the 
available buildings or sites that would be suitable for your operations, 
based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these ding ad ges: Railroad 
Center of the United States + World Airport + Inland Waterways + 
Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations Record 
* 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good 
Government + Good Living + Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building — 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 3, Illinois 








| WAS GOING 
TO TELL BILL 

HE HAD LOST 
THE ORDER 


When I walked into Bill's office to return 
his designs, I had just about decided to give 
the business to his competitor. While we 
talked I did some looking around. Pretty 
soon we were shaking hands on the con- 
tract .. . and I felt I'd been smart to give 
the job to his company. 

Afterwards, I asked myself: what sold me? 
The facts and figures were right of course 


siti +3 


—but the c were right 
too. I believe what rhe cllached the deal 
was the atmosphere of Bill's office—the air 
of competence and efficiency. It looked well 
organized—like a place where a job would 
be done well. 
“Y and E” equipment is both attractive 
and efficient. It helps you sell yourself . 
get the order . . . and get things done. 
“Y and E” offices are designed for success. 





YAWMAN anp FRBE MFG.(O. 


1006 JAY STREET ¢ ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. U.S. As 


Ford Dealers carry 
large stocks of 
replacement parts. 


p= Quick service is 
“as near as the local 


Ford Dealer. 


6 GREAT ENGINES 
designed and built for industrial use 


Ford Industrial Engines are now offered in 
six series: One 4-cylinder, two 6-cylinder and 
three V-8 cylinder, ranging from 120 to 317 
cu. in. displacement. All are available as 
complete power units or as individual engine 
assemblies. For complete information on 
these engines and also the new Ford MULTA- 
TORQUE Converter, write today to— 


PARTS and SERVICE 


are readily available for 


FORD 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
AND POWER UNITS 


@ Nothing is more irritating to the 
owner and operator of powered equip- 
ment than “downtime” lost in await- 
ing delivery of replacement parts from 
some distant point; or locating a good 
mechanic who knows all about the 
engine when service is needed. 


Equipment builders who specify 
Ford Industrial Engines for their 
products automatically overcome these 
problems . . . because Genuine Ford 
Parts and Service are “right around 
the corner.” 


Yes . . . Ford Dealers are located 
almost everywhere. There are more 
than 6,400 of them PLUS countless 
independent shops that also carry 
Genuine Ford Parts. This fact is well 
worth considering both in designing 
and purchasing powered equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 


YOUR JOB 1S WEAL-POWERED WHEN IT'S FORD-POWERED 








rolonged till 4 a.m., when the taverns 
ave closed. This also insures that the 
guests are weary enough to go straight 
home instead of joy nding. 
Sponsoring companies recognize two 
problems: (1) how to get teenagers to 
come to their parties instead of to road- 
houses after their proms, and (2) how 
to keep them there. The answer is to 
ive the guests lots of loot—prizes, 
ate git lively music and entertain- 
ment that they can’t get elsewhere. 
Allis-Chalmers last year pepped up its 
“Night in Hawaii” party with fresh leis 
flown from Honolulu, enough for every 
guest. Companies keep the party roll- 
ing to the very end by saving up big 
door-prize awards for the finale. Few 
guests drift away before the 4 a.m. 
closing. 
¢ Helpers—The companies collaborate 
with service clubs, such as Rotary and 
the Lions, in giving the parties, and 
the clubs pay part of the expenses. 
Lions and Rotarians, as well as com- 
pany employees, pitch in as waiters 
and as chauffeurs for the youngsters 
who don’t have car Companies pro- 
vide refreshments and buffet suppers 
from their kitchens at cost and usually 
foot the bills for orchestras, floor shows, 
decorations, and priz 
The high school love it. More 
than 90% of those who are invited 
come to the parties 
¢ Gaining Ground—Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
largest industry in the one-high-school 
city of South Milwaukee, inaugurated 
the program six years ago in collabora 
tion with local Lions. Allis-Chalmers 
came in two vears la then pushed 
the idea to more lavish lengths than 
others before or More recently, 
the list of sponsors has been enlarged 
by Chain Belt Co., Allen-Bradley Co., 
Falk Corp., General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., and others 
¢ Dividends—Aside from improving 
community relations in general, two 
specific reasons ar ited by Allis- 
Chalmers for its post-prom parties 
¢ Nearly 40° f the attending 
students have onc nore parents who 
work for Allis-Chah Wisconsin’s 
largest industrial 
e Allis-Chalmer constantly 

combing high school ranks for labor and 
wants to make a favorable impression 
on potential employe 

¢ Spreading the W od- Allis-Chalmers 
takes colored movies of each party and 
presents the film to each graduating 
class. Copies of Allis-Chalmers films 
are shown by the npany’s public re 
lations speakers in other cities where 
there’s interest in adopting the post 
prom party idea 

Allis-Chalmers also lends its 
settings and equipment to companies 
in Watertown, West Bend, and other 
southern Wisconsin cities where the 
movement is gaining strength. 


“theme” 
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COLD DRAWN 
PROOUCT SEAMLESS 
STEEL TUBING 


MECHANICAL, PRESSURE, 
AIRCRAFT and 
DIESEL TUBING 


SIZES up to. 
1/2" OUTSIDE DIA. 


Shecify SUMMERILL, and be sure / 


For a great many years, specifying “Summerill” on orders for cold drawn 
seamless steel tubing has been a very sure way of getting completely de- 
pendable quality. It’s more true today than ever, because we have the 
modern facilities and control equipment of a new plant to reinforce our 
traditional standards. @ Let us supply you with footage produced to meet 
your demand for high quality tubing. Mechanical and aircraft tubing size 
ranges can be supplied on earlier deliveries than our other product lines. 


Ssenmmerl TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


weo 4104 SPECIALIZING IN COLO ORAWN SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 








“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Foreign Department handles hundreds of 
export problems just like yours every year.” 


“T recently faced a problem like yours, 
John, and Chase National Bank 
cleared it up for me promptly. 

“Like you I had never operated in 
a foreign market, and I needed 
advice from a sound, well-informed 
source. My local bank directed me to 
Chase, and their people have really 
cone a job for me. 

“Chase’s Foreign Department is 

“ed with men who are specialists 


in every phase of foreign trade. They 
are familiar with. the most recent 
trends abroad—and have contacts all 
over the world. In fact, the Foreign 
Department has specially trained 
groups who closely follow business 
conditions in each of the world’s 
major trading areas. 

“What’s more, when you work 
with the people at Chase, their spe- 
cialists in every Chase Banking De- 

(Advertisement) 


partment are at your disposal seeking 
to improve every phase of your oper- 
ation ... contributing ideas that may 
save you time and money. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources and wealth 
of experience, Chase and its Foreign 
Department are the perfect answer 
for every type of business with a 
financial problem abroad 

“All in all, I certainly found that 
‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE.’ Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 





The following day | did talk to Chase 


I outlined my problem briefly. Our 
company has manufactured heavy 
machinery for the American market 
for many years. One day, we received 
an unsolicited request for equipment 
from a South American firm. 

We didn’t want to turn down the 
business but needed detailed infor- 
mation on how to proceed. The peo- 
ple at Chase were most helpful. Their 
first move was to obtain up-to-date 
credit information on the South 
American firm in question. Having 
established its standing, Chase out- 
lined the latest exchange regulations 
and helped us in every way to a suc- 
cessful conclusion of this piece of 
business. 

Encouraged by this experience, we 
conferred with Chase as to the possi- 
bilities of further business in South 
America. Chase then provided us 
with a general analysis of business 
conditions there as well as outlining 
possible problems we might run into. 

As a result of Chase’s friendly, 
expert advice, our company is now 
doinz a thriving export business not 
only in South America but in other 
parts of the world. We have certainly 
found just how much “IT PAYS TO DO 
BUSINESS WITH CHASE.” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.]} 
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500 SCHOOLKIDS, turned loose for a day, planted more than 30,000 Douglas fir seed- 
lings as part of the drive to reforest Oregon’s oft-fireswept Tillamook burn. 


LOGGING COMPANIES operating in the burn gladly underwrote cost of the seedlings 
and a picnic lunch for the seventh and eighth grade foresters. Drive helped bring . . . 


New Life for a Burned-Out Forest 


at least 4-billion ft. still to go. Clean- 


Since 1933, three major, overlapping 
forest fires have laid waste 311,000 
acres of prime timber in Oregon’s 
Tillamook burn. In recent years, state 
foresters have teamed up with private 
logging companies to do something 
about it. 

Heavy demand since the waz, which 
has lowered standards on acceptable 
lumber, has made it possible to salv- 
age over §-billion ft. of lumber, with 


ing up the snags also makes the 
area safer for future forests. The log- 
gers, mixing profits with civic con- 
sciousness, are helping to reforest the 
burn as well as to clean it up. Just 
one stunt: the mass planting of seed 
lings by school children in a 40-acre 
plot. One way or another, an estimated 
28% of the burn has already been re- 
stocked. 


95 
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Coal: Soft Market, Hard Bargaining? 
age drop in price at the mine from 
$4.99 a ton in 1948 to an estimated 
$4.60 today. 
During the course of this price drop, 
the operators have given four big wage 


The coal industry this week is wait- 
ing for its annual visit from John L. 
Lewis. The burly president of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers is late this year, well 
beyond the usual danger date of Apr. 1. 
The operators know the reason: Lewis 
is waiting for a settlement in steel so 
he'll have a starting point for his own 
demands. 

Less Anxiety—Actually, the coal 

operators are awaiting the visit this 
year with less anxiety than usual. They 
feel that they stand in a better bargain- 
ing position now than they have in re- 
cent years—and they hope John L. 
Lewis knows it, too. 

There are two reasons for this hope- 
fulness. First, a skittish market and 


unstable prices have cut into profits 
deeply cnough to make even Lewis 
think twice about forcing a major cost 
increase on the industry. Second, the 
operators figure that coal stocks on hand 
are great enough to discourage a strike. 
Above-ground stocks now stand at 75- 
million tons, at least; some operators 
say that another 15-million tons are out 
of the mines and hidden. That means 
the nation could get through at least 
45 davs of strike without worry. 
° Falling Prices—Mostly, however, the 
operators will rely on the economic 
factors of their industry. They can 
int to the fact that all types of coal 
ave been selling well below ceiling 
prices. ‘There has been a steady aver- 


boosts. Their contribution to the wel- 
fare fund, at the same time, has gone 
from 5¢ to 30¢ a ton. Working hours 
have dropped from nine to eight. (Ac- 
tual working time is down to 6.5 hours, 
because the total includes portal-to- 
portal, paid lunch time, ete.) Finally, 
bituminous production is running at 
about 3% below last year’s rate right 
now. 

¢ Cuff Links Only?—But the coal in- 
dustry has lost enough battles with 
Lewis to know better than to expect 
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Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


is Used by 


Color is put to work in world’s most modern 





eee 


AR-SIGHTED executives in many 

industries are now making Pitts- 
burgh COLOR DYNAMICS an im- 
portant part of their operations as 
they are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fact that eye fatigue often 
slows down production even more 
than physical fatigue. 


@ When material the operator is 
working on is too similar in color to 
that of his machine, his eyes grow 
weary, just as the muscles of an arm 
tire when they are kept tensed for 
long periods. Needless eye effort is 
required to differentiate between 
machine and materials. 


@ Eye fatigue often leads to head- 
aches and other ailments. Absenteeism 
and accidents are likely to increase. 
Production efficiency and morale may 


be adversely affected. One objective 
of COLOR DYNAMICS is to reduce 
the causes of eye fatigue. 


@ When you paint the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way you use eye-rest 
colors for surfaces the operator sees 
when he glances up from his work. 
Their chief pape is to give him a 
few moments of eye relaxation. 


@ An excellent example of eye-rest 
colors used according to the prin- 
ciples of COLOR DYNAMICS is the 
Jackson, Mich. plant of The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company in 
which tires and tubes are manufac- 
tured for use as original equipment 
of new automobiles. 


@ Here is the comment of E. T. 
Ruffner, Plant Manager, on his ex- 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant—FREE! 


@ For a complete analysis of the service COLOR DYNAMICS can perform for you, send for our /ree, 
profusely illustrated booklet. It explains simply and clearly how to put color to work on machines, 
walls, floors, ceilings and mobile equipment. Better still, let us show you exactly how to apply it in 
your plant. We'll be glad to submit a color engineering study of your entire factory, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to 
have our COLOR DYNAMICS representative see you at your convenience. Or mail this coupon. 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


PirtspurcH Paints 


CHEMICALS o 


BRUSHES o PLASTICS 


tire plant in Jackson, Michigan, to make work- 
ing conditions more cheerful and pleasant 


perience with eye-rest colors: “Three 
years ago we painted our plant 
according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 
Our aim was to lessen eye fatigue 
among our workers. So completely 
satisfied are we with the results that 
we plan to repaint the same way in 
the near future.” 


@ COLOR DYNAMICS has proved 
similarly successful in hundreds of 
other important industrial plants and 
commercial structures. It has earned 
this acceptance because it improves 
production efficiency. 


@ Why not test the practical value 
of this modern painting method in 
your plant? Use it on a machine or 
two, or in a completed department, 
and see the difference it makes in 
your output. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


OC) Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color mics.” 
©. Please have representative 
call fora Color Dynamics Servey 
without obligation on our part. 


Name_ 


Street —__——_——_ 


Ow County State — 
Copr. 1952 Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








One Reason Why 
Can Afford| 


Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery to 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-CH 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 








So Many People 
Aufomobiles— 


THE 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


HIs is an Allis-Chalmers 5-hp alternat- 

ing current dlectric motor. Hundreds like 
it, in a wide range of horsepowers, help build 
your car — through providing low-cost, 
efficient power in practically every step of 
manufacturing. 


Even the raw materials— metals, 
glass, textiles, rubber — are processed 
better, faster, and at less expense on 
machines driven by electric motors. 


In the factories where parts are made for 
assembly into complete machines, jobs are 
easier, safer, and more productive with 
electric motors to power the presses, gear 
cutters, and stamping machines. 


Finally, the assembly lines themselves 
are electric-motor-powered —assembly lines 
on which the automobile industry can com- 
plete as many as 53 new cars a minute. 


Allis-Chalmers builds rugged, dependable 
electric motors for a wide range of power 
needs. It also builds turbines, generators, 
switchgear and control that deliver electrici- 
ty to industrial centers and to your home. 





Help People Produce More— Have More— 
Time__ LIVE BETTER! 


ALMERS © 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. O.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 








Here’s a trade-mark to remember. It’s a hit with 
men who buy and produce printing. It represents 
the diversified and standard Mead brands of popu- 
lar printing papers for every business and adver- 
tising use. 

Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, score high with 
advertisers, printers, and lithographers the country 


over. Specify these papers, covers, and bristols. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Prove that they can score equally high with you. 
Your printer or lithographer—and, backing him 
up, America’s leading paper mercha knows 
Mead Papers. He will advise you whic! 
use or specify for any printing purpos 
simple or elaborate, small or big, your 
your purse may be. 
Mead Papers mean business. Specify 
them for every job, every time 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2-New York +» Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Colorful accordion folders 
miniature catalogs, in effect 
—are used by many manu- 
facturers to bolster sales 
MEAD Papers are ideal for 
such in-the-home selling. 


Business letterheads and bill- 
heads, printed, lithographed, 
or engraved on MEAD Papers, 
roll easily and smoothly 
through millions of typewrit- 
ers every working day. 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


& 


9 


Elaborate programs are a Millions ee 
money-raising device for printed o er 

many affairs staged to sup- Meap Papers, sell bushels of 
port local charities . . . and seeds and bulbs, and help to 
many are printed on coated make May colo | for many 
MEAD Papers. an amateur gardener 
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*, . . each producing prop- 
erty must stand on its own 
feet, and the strong can’t 
carry the weak .. .” 

COAL starts on p. 96 


any sympathy from him. As one spokes- 
man said last week: “Lewis is never 
easy. The best the operators can hope 
for is that instead of asking for the 
shirts off their backs, he will only ask 
for their gold cuff links and Countess 
Mara ties.” 

What Lewis will demand specifi- 
cally is anybody’s guess. But it seems 
almost certain that he will want the 
same wage increase that Philip Murray 
gets for his steelworkers. It looks as if 
he will demand another 10¢ per ton 
for his welfare fund. He may try to 
get more and better safety rules. 
¢ Outlook—Actually, Lewis knows that 
the industry isn’t so badly off as it ap- 
pears, despite the fact that both demand 
and price are down. For one thing, 
even though at the moment demand is 
down from last year, you can’t call it 
really bad. On the books, the second 

uarter of this vear looks grim. But 
the trade is optimistic about the vear 
as a whole. Some estimates even go 
so far as to say that output this year 
may actually go as much as 5% over 
last year’s. 


The optimists point to the fact that 
the second quarter is always likely to 
be bad in coal demand, and is therefore 
a deceptive guide to the vear as a 
whole. The third quarter should show 


the real trend. More cautious experts 
think that, even so, the trend will con- 
tinue to be down. 

¢ Depletion Allowance—Most  opera- 
tors, however, can count on a_ nice 
break, profitwise. ‘That’s due to the 
doubling of their tax “depletion allow- 
ance” from 5% to 10%, under the 
1951 Revenue Act. What this means 
is that operators may deduct 10% of 
their gross income before figuring their 
taxes, instead of 5% as before. 

But there’s a catch in this: In order 
to get a full 10%, a mining company 
has to be roaring on all properties at a 
good speed. ‘The reason is that the 
chargeoff applies only to individual 
mines; and it cannot exceed 50% of 
the net profit at that mine. That 
means that each producing property 
must stand on its own feet, and the 
strong property can’t carry the weak 
property. 
¢ Harder to Get--On top of that, it’s 
a lot harder to make the 10% than it 
was to get 5% —especially since prices 
are so unsteady. Say, for example, that 
you're selling coal at the mine mouth 
for $4.20 a ton. If you can make 84¢ 
profit on that ton of coal, you are en- 
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Governor Byrnes Reports On 


South Carolina’s 


The Honorable James F. Byrnes 
states: “In entering office as the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, I pledged to 
encourage and support the continued 
industrial progress of my State. The 
people of South Carolina and their 
elected legislators have cooperated 
with me heartily, as evidenced by 
these facts: 

**(1) South Carolina has solved the 
school equalization problem by de- 
voting the fully adequate proceeds of 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: 


Progress 


«3% retail sales tax to a new school 
building and transportation program. 
This and other problems have been 
squarely met, and solved without in- 
terfering with our present favorable 
tax structure. 

“*(2) Since January 1951, 75 new and 
existing industries have announced 
the investment of $141,600,000 in 
South Carolina, providing new jobs, 
higher incomes and more purchasing 
power.” 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Gentle climate 

Wealth of natural resources 

Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction and site costs 


Write Now for FREE Folder Describing South Carolina's Industrial Advantages 


L. W. Bishop, Director — Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept. BW 5, Columbia, South Carolina 











South 


Carolina 




















PRECISION 


Quality control gages 
Indicating comparators 


Production and toolroom measuring 


instruments 


Multiple dimension production gages 


MORE PRODUCTION 
at 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Standard precision gages 
Special gaging equipment 


X-Ray continuous measurement 
gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and 


chamfering machines 


Micro-Form grinders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment 


TIME-SAVING 
Solid taps 


Collapsible taps 


THREADING 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Automatic welders 


Special machine tools 


TOOLS 
Self-opening dieheads 


Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 


Dies of all sizes 


Tooling 


Contract manufacturing 
Forms, threads, precision parts 


Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 


select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


the Shehlield corporation 


Dayton 1 


e MEA U 
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if 
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Ohio, U.S.A 
MACHINE TOO 


SERVICES © THREADING TOOLS 
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LEADERS 


Imagine deing business with 


The bookkeeper with his eye shade and sleeve 
garters, at a high top desk, typified the tempo of 
business in the Gay 90’s. His was a tedious and 
exacting job. Motorized equipment such as adding 
machines, calculators, bookkeeping machines, 
tabulating machines, postage meters, and letter 
openers, to name a few, were still in the future. 


During this period Emerson-Electric was founded. 
Since then motors have been supplied to scores 
of leading manufacturers of labor-saving devices. 


MODERN BUSINESS tS POWERED 
with ELECTRIC MOTORS 


189.0 methods ! 


They staked the reputation of their products on 
Emerson-Electric motors, and with the passing 
years became nationally known for dependable 
service. 


Consider this 62-year-old reputation for depend- 
ability and efficiency, earned by Emerson-Electric 
motors for use in business, on the farm, in the 
home and in industry. Your inquiry is invited on 
the complete line of standard motors in horse- 
power ratings from 1/20 to 5, and hermetic 
motor parts 1/8 to 10 H.P. 

















Manufacturers sognieing motors 1/20 

to 5 h.p. <n pont one oe Sate oa 
ifications, con- 

struction ree y a ormance data are 

included for these motors: 

0 T57-A Start 0 TS7-E Oil-B 

O 157-B Split-Phase OC T57-F Jet tom 

O T57-€ i al 0 157-6 

0 T57-D Fan-Duty 


Blower MOTORS- FANS 


TIL Leeann 


APPLIAN 


CES 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. © St. Lovis 21, Mo. 


IN THE FAN AND MOTOR 


INDUSTRY SINCE 


1890 








*Yes, you'll have a neater, more beautiful lawn 
with an ECLIPSE Power Lawn Mower to han- 
dle the grass-cutting job for you. No more hot 
tedious hours of pushing that old hand lawn 
mower. What used to be a chore becomes a 
casual matter of “lawn maintenance”, with an 
ECLIPSE Power Lawn Mower. It's easy to kee 
the grass trimmed just right, at proper interv 
— and have that luxuriant growth of lawn all 
the neighborhood will envy! 

*We suggest placing your order early because de- 

liveries sometimes must be set back ro rush through 

important defense work. Author- 

ized Parts and Service Distribu- 

tors in most Metropolitan Areas 


LARK 18” 


Trademark registered 
U.S. Patent Office 


Econom 
size mode 
with all the 
features that 
have made 

Eclipse 
famous 


A precision-built power mower at moderate 
price. Has all the outstanding features of larg 
er ECLIPSE mowers including quiet, depen 
able 4-cycle engine, patented natural - grip 
handles, and special finger-tip control. Typical 
example of the value you get with ECLIPSE 
based on over 50 years’ specialized manufac- 
turing experience. 

* Power driven wheels 

* Power driven heavy 

dury reel 

¢ Power driven sharpener 
 Finger-cip controls 

* Dependable 4-cycle 


* Five sharp durable blades 

* Oil rempered lower knife 

. Patented floating nacural- 
grip all-sreel handles 

¢ Positive action clutch 

* Beauciful “‘all-weather” 
finish 

© 50 years’ experience 
devoted solely to the 
design, engineering and 

sateation of quality 

awa mowers 


power 

oTimken bearings in reel 

* Diamond roller chain 
drive 

e Goodyear puncture 
proof tires 


Wow to have a 


Beautiful Lawn 


Write for folder giving essentials of 
starting and maintaining a beautiful 
lawn, by outstanding authority. It's 
yours /ree for the asking. Write today! 


THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Railrood Street Prophetstown, | 





Eclipse Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured in 
Canada by Maxwett, Limrrep, St. Marys, Ontario 
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1870 MODELS of the mechanical chair were surprisingly like the modern version, al- 


though it took a series of catches, pivots, and braces to manipulate them. 


THE KANGAROO of the 1830’s had the form of “an ocean wave inviting the body to 


nestle in its curve.” 


It was one of the ancestors of form-fitting furniture. 


Mechanical Chair Returns 


A few hundred centuries ago, a cave- 
man clubbed and dragged home the 
day’s provisions. He was tired from the 
day’s work; so, while the little woman 
was wrestling with the kill, he sat down, 
leaning against a rock. Pretty soon he 
stretched his legs up over an opposite 
rock. 

Ever since, man has had a tendency, 
to stretch out with his feet up, to get 


a quick pickup. For years polite so- 
ciety tried to discourage the habit, but 
by the early 19th century medical 
science was giving the sprawlers some 
encouragement And early Victorian 
inventors were figuring out ingenious 
ways to build furniture that would 
make sprawling eas} 

Furniture manufacturers made the 
most of the opportunity, and adjustable 
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paved 


1952 BARCALOUNGER iis streamlined and dispenses with knobs and levers, but it 
works on the same principles and gives much the same effects. 


1952 CONTOUR CHAIR-LOUNGE took up where the Kangaroo left off. It comes 
in six different sizes, will accommodate any height up to 6 ft. 8 in. 


chairs, adapted to the contours of the 
body, began to join the horsehair sofa 
in the parlor. 

When tastes changed, toward the 
end of the century, the mechanical 
chair moved up to the attic, along with 
the brass bedstead. It stayed there— 
until a few years ago. 

After World War II the medical 
profession endorsed the Age of Hyper 
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to the Parlor—Streamlined 


tension, Nerves, and Neuroses. ‘“Re- 
lax,” was the prescription. The furni- 
ture makers once again saw their 
chance. Almost overnight, the form- 
fitting chair reappeared. By the end 
of 1951 it had reshaped itself into a 
$40-million industry. 

¢ Forerunners—The early part of the 
19th century saw the evolution of the 


adjustable invalid chair and the barber- 





Build it 
on the FRISCO 


Where You'll build 
NEW BUSINESS! 


ST. LOUIS SUBURB—(Valley Park, Mo.) 


109-Acre plant site on FRISCO Main 
Tracks. Zoned for light industry— 
ample water and power at site— 
nearby natural gas source—county 
bus transportation—ideal labor situ- 
ation. 


Executives considering plant location 
will find this choice site—close to the 
St. Louis market of 1,500,000 people 
—well worth investigating. 


If your operations produce rail car- 
load traffic, we will welcome your 
inquiry. Write today to: 

J. E. GILLILAND, 

Assistant to President-Development 


Frisco Railway 
215 Frisco Building, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


/, 


FRISCO | 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 

Missouri Oklahoma Mississippi 
Kansos Texas Alabama 
Arkansas Tennessee Florida 


18 





surgical chair, as well as special types 
of mechanized furniture for the home. 
By the late "80s, reclining chairs were 
being turned out on a mass-production 
basis. Sales of the Wilson Adjustable 
Chair Co. ran into the tens of thou- 
sands of chairs. Another manufacturer, 
whose chair combined in one “a parlor, 
library, smoking and reclining chair, a 
lounge, or a full-size bed adjustable to 
any position,” boasted that more than 
80,000 were in use 
e Comfort Plus Health—Today’s re- 
clining chair industry makes its sales 
itch in terms of both comfort and 
Realth. All the chairs on the market 
claim increased comfort. Most promise 
relief to sufferers from heart, circula- 
tory, or lung ailments, hypertension, 
asthma—even stomach disorders. 

In general, they all follow the prin- 

ciple ‘that bodily relaxation is found 
in a supine position with the feet 
raised; bones, muscles, and nerves are 
supported by distributing pressure and 
tension. 
e Wide Selection—Already, there are 
about a dozen manufacturer’s vying for 
the comfort-health trac One of the 
reclining chairs that claims the medical 
and scientific backing is* the Barca- 
Lounger (picture, page 105), which was 
marketed in 1945. It was developed 
by the Barcalo Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in collaboration with Dr. Anton 
Lorenz, who began studying the sub- 
ject in Germany in 1932 

The chair provides automatic adjust- 
ment to any position. There are no 
- : re knobs or levers; the desired position is 

- attained by pressure and _ weight 

\ \\\ shifting. 
\\\ Barcalo, which also makes uphol- 
| stered furniture, opened a new factory 
in 1951 to take care of the increasing 
4 ; demand for the chair Last vear Bar- 
‘ Fullergript fiber a0 floo ~ 9 — - a sales ager over 
ease prush be >-mulhion. t now turns out petween 

175 and 200 BarcaLoungers daily. 





: f. 
Another Pullergript brush after 2 sweeps after 1 ¢ Luxury Trade—According to Lewis & 


brush eng | 
— rimes Conger, New York home furnishing 


special, short-trimmed, crimped- inary b company and enthusiastic booster of the 
Lb pany 
y ° - chair, customers divide pretty evenly be- 
wire brush was used to remove a 4", wh : tween those wanting it for health rea- 
do : , 

sons—whether recommended by a doc- 

: tor or by self-prescription—and those 
soaked floor. _—s ! 

who are looking for comfort. 
Lewis & Conger is directing its sales 
campaign to executives, and is trying 


Users of power-driven floor sweepers consistently emphasize the to introduce the siesta habit into the 
office. One custon iccording to 


longer brush life, the improved sweeping efficiency and the saving L&C ‘ 
cine Raiiesesiil, Uiiieeiiestnaieet Witen us too tnt ‘ AC, was so badly bitten by the relaxa- 
o Bt'Pp rite us for information. tion bug that he installed his Barca- 
Lounger right at his desk. Since the 
DIVISION chair ranges in cost from about $135 
to $325, siestas will be limited to top 
brass, for some time, at least. Under- 
lings will have to be content to put 
their feet on the desk 

¢ Hollywood Pattern—The Contour 
Chair-Lounge (picture, page 105) is an- 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO. © INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3650 MAIN ST. HARTFORD 2, CONN. other adjustable reclining chair that has 


years, 9 months of service. This BS 


thin layer of wood from a grease- 





INDUSTRIAL 
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hitched itself to medical coattails. It’s 
made by Maric Designer, Inc., of Holly- 
wood. The concern was started in 1946, 
when Victor La Doux, searching for a 
chair that he could relax in unaware of 
his war injuries, found what he wanted 
mouldering in a St. Louis warehouse. 
Maker Joseph Laskowitz had given up 
on it. La Doux signed the contract for 
sole distribution rights and, with his 
wife, Marie, opened the first Contour 
Chair Shop in Hollywood in 1947. 

By the beginning of this vear, Con- 
tour had 54 franchised dealers through- 
out the country. Contour Shops follow 
the Hollywood pattern—in style and 
method. When you enter their lush 
showroom, a salesgirl looks vou over 
for size, then leads vou to one of six size 
possibilities ranging from the Petite 
(if you're 5 ft. 2 in. or under), to the 
Super Senior, which will cradle anybody 
up to 6 ft. 8 in. It ranges in price from 
$135 to $255. 
¢ Pressure Controlled—Another chair, 
the Kenmar Contour Reclining Chair, 
moves automatically by pressure of the 
body against back and arms. It’s made 
by the Kenmar Mfg. Co. factories in 
East Palestine, Ohio, and Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Its three models have a price 
range of $99.50 to $129.50. 

Other models in the field include: 

¢ The La-Z-Boy Reclining Chair, 
made by La-Z-Boy Chair Co., Monroe, 
Mich., comes in 10 models, priced be- 
tween $131 and $229. 

e The Berk-Lock three-in-one chair 
and leisure lounge is manufactured by 
the Berkline Corp. of Morristown, 
Tenn. It’s in the low-price range—un- 
der $100. This chair has a hand lever 
that locks the position of the chair at 
any angle desired. 

¢ The King-of-Ease reclining chair, 
made by Kittinger Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., usually has a matching ottoman. 
It comes in 10 models, priced from 
$170 to $300. 

e Sclrite, Inc., of New York makes 
many stvles of reclining chairs, including 
models for outdoor use. Highest-priced 
chair is about $70. 
¢ Relaxation in the Sun—In addition to 
these indoor models, there are many 
reclining affairs for outdoor use. Among 
the least expensive is the Barwa. It is 
canvas, terry cloth, or Lumite uphol- 
stery slung on aluminum or steel tubing 
that forms a resilient spring under- 
structure. It was invented by two young 
Chicagoans, Edgar Bartolucci and Jack 
Waldheim, back in 1944. Later, the 
partners sold the manufacturing rights 
to Ralph Elliott Co., furniture manu- 
facturer, of Los Angeles. 

The _least-expensive — canvas-uphol- 
stered model sells for about $32.95, the 
de luxe models $44.95 up. One of the 
biggest sales fields for this model is in 
hospitals, because the upholstery can 
be removed and washed. 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY * NO. 9 OF A SERIES * COPYRIGHT 1952 + GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


“...1 am determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and die like a soldier who never forgets 
what is due his own honor and that of his country. 

—S SS ~—SC-VVICTORY OR DEATH.” 

Among the most heroic documents of American history are the letters 
written by William Travis from the Alamo requesting aid. Stirring words from 
strong men—Bowie, Crockett, Travis. Though their dauntless group totaled 
only 145 men they held against a Mexican force estimated at 6,000. 


Aid was not to be forthcoming and when 
the wall was finally breached the end came 
quickly though the gallant Texans gave 
their lives to the last man. “Thermopylae 
had hes messenger of defeat —the 
Alamo had none.” 
The well-turned phrase is not con- 
sidered essential in modern business 
correspondence . . . clarity, brevity, tg 
accuracy and, of course, good : : 
appearance are of greater im- Bet: GILBERT 
portance. Gilbert Quality Papers PAPER COMPANY 
make it easy to achieve good ap- 
pearance. The new cotton fibre 
content of these papers together “¥ 
with the separate tub-size, air-dry : 
operation makes possible neat era- c=A i 
sures and provides the crisp feel and : Wegee 
sparkling cockle finish that pre- wisconst™ 
‘ ° a ‘ ENasHa- 
sents your message with authority. ¥ 
Your printer, lithographer, or 
engraver will be pleased to show 
you samples. 


BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM *« SAFETY 
Y “= ‘9 REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
"see * 
© 


A goad letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 








(Advertisement) 


Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


About thirty-five years ago 
Stanley Burroughs and I played 
a nine-hole golf course at Bass 
River on Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts. 


Our two caddies were ten year 
old Cape Cod fishermen’s sons, 
and after the game they said we 
owed them each $1.25 for their 
nine holes’ work. 


We toldgthem that caddies 
around Boston got only 85 cents 
for eighteen holes, and we told 
them they would probably grow 
up and become pirates, but we 
paid them $1.25 each. 


They left us at our automobile, 
but when they were about fifty 
feet away, one of them shouted 
back to us, “Gee whiz, Misters, 
you look old enough to know 
enough to make your bargains 
in advance.” 


That ten year old caddie’s ad- 
vice has saved me many thou- 
sands of dollars, and our rule 
that our Purchasing Agent 
must get two or more competi- 
tive bids on all orders exceeding 
$1,000 has saved us hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


And Elliott competition has 
saved the buyers of addressing 
machines and address plates 
many millions of dollars. 


If you are “old enough to 
know” that competition is your 
only business friend and if you 
are still using metal address 
plates, you should let us send 
you our latest booklet entitled 
“Stencil Addressing from 1852 
to 1952.” 


Hse Uhre 


151-P Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 





DIVISION © 
OR (DATE 
SUBSIDIARY ACQUIRED) 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 
METER DIVISION 


- NORDSTROM VALVE 
DIVISION 
” NATIONAL METER 
DIVISION 


{1941} 


EDWARD VALVES, INC. (1945) 
HYDRAULICS DIVISION (19.46) 
PITTSBURGH DuBOIS —_(1947) 
DIVISION 


MACNICK DIVISION (1947) 


REGULATOR DIVISION = (1948) 


BARBERTON DIVISION (1951) 


DELTA MANUFACTURING (1945) 


CRESCENT MACHINE 
DIVISION 11945) 


TUPELO DIVISION (1951) 
ROCKWELL REGISTER 
CORPORATION cree 
FREEPORT DIVISION _—(1945) 
ROCKWELL TOOLS, INC. (1951) 


DELUXE SAW & (1952) 
TOOL CO. 


How to Grow 


When Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., 
president of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, recently appointed an “ivory 
tower committee” of young executives, 
he told them: “I want you to sit down 
once a month and talk about new man- 
agement ideas. And I want some con- 
structive criticism of our Own Company 
to come out of these mectings.” 

Last month, after the second meet- 
ing, Rockwell and his two executive 
vice-presidents got a solid suggestion 
from the young men: “Let’s make out 
a check list, a sort of formula, to usc 


(1927) PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(1929) HOPEWELL, N. J. 
(1932). OAKLAND, CAL. 


LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


SERVICE COCKS, GREASE 
METERS, METER REGISTERS 
MACHINED PARTS 


LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


WATER METERS 


LUBRICATED VALVES 
CAST AND FORGED 
STEEL VALVES 


HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS 


PUMPS 
GAS METERS 


PARKING METERS 
ORIFICE METERS 
CLOCK MECHANISMS 


GAS REGULATORS 


PLUMBING FITTINGS 
GATE VALVES 
LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


WOOD AND METAL WORKING - 


POWER TOOLS 


WOODWORKING MACHINES 


RADIAL ARM SAWS 
POWER TOOLS 
CASH REGISTERS 
TAXIMETERS 

FARE REGISTERS 
ARMOR PLATE 
HAND SAWS 
CIRCULAR SAWS 
CIRCULAR SAWS 


when Rockwell b 
eIn the Groove—IThe idea couldn't 
have been more a table. It fits im 
neatly with Rock history and long 
range plans for fut growth. In addi 
tion, it assures Rockwell’s top brass 
that the younger utives are think 
ing in company diversification 

If anybody can 1 formula out 
of the elements of ying a new busi 
ness, Rockwell Rockwell has had 
enough experien fill a few manuals 
¢ Expansion by Absorption—You get a 
glimpse of that perience from the 


1other company.” 
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COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


HARDWARE AND MiLL- 
SUPPLY OUTLETS 


Absorption 


table above. Ever since the company 
was reorganized in 1925 as the Equi- 
table Meter & Manufacturing Co., with 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell, Sr., as its 
head, it has been adding new products 
to its line by acquiring other firms. 
The first was the Pittsburgh Meter Co., 
acquired.in 1927 from eter tat 
Electric Corp. The latest was the 
Deluxe Saw & Tool Co., Chicago, early 
this year. In between are 13 acquisi- 
tions, plus some new Rockwell-built 
plants, that have been fitted into a cen- 
tral organization in Pittsburgh. 
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Rockwell took its present name in 

1945, when it moved beyond a diversi- 
fied valve and meter business into power 
tools. Today the company has 17 di- 
visions or subsidiaries, employs about 
6,000, and makes everything from hand- 
saws and parking meters to precision 
measuring instruments. Its volume was 
close to $100-million last year. 
e Many Eggs, Many Baskets—Col. 
Rockwell is chairman of the board. (He 
also holds the same job with Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co. and Standard Steel 
Spring Co.) He decided to spread his 
product line after World War I, when 
an axle company he started in Wiscon- 
sin fell on hard times because the gov- 
ernment dumped surplus trucks on the 
market. When he moved to Pittsburgh, 
he carried with him the conviction that 
no company should depend on one 
market. 

There are two ways to steer clear of 
that rut. One is to develop your own 
new products. That takes time, lots of 
capital, and the big risk that the product 
won't pay off in the end, anyway. 

The other way is to buy companies. 
From the start, that’s been Rockwell’s 
policy. As Rockwell, Jr., puts it: “We 
don’t buy companies for bricks and 
mortar—we can build a_ better plant 
than any existing now. What we buy 
is products, markets, and management.” 
¢ Double Trouble—Diversification by 
taking over existing companies can be 
a risky business, too. A lot of companies 
have tried, and found out later it was 
a costly move. 

Rockwell feels pretty sure it makes 
as few mistakes as any. Over the years, 
management has developed some basic 
ideas on how to go about it. The 
problem really breaks down into two 
parts: (1) getting the right company 
in the first place and (2) integrating it 
into an over-all management organiza- 
tion with as few kinks as possible. 

Rockwell has a distinct advantage 
over companies launching a new di- 
versification program, as many did right 
after the war. It’s been in the game so 
long, brokers and owners who want to 
sell often think of Rockwell first. Be- 
sides that, the whole organization keeps 
its eyes and ears open, well aware that 
management is open to almost any good 
deal. Then, too, Col. Rockwell usually 
comes back from trips with a basketful 
of new ideas and leads. 

* Careful Selection—Mostly, companies 
are put on the market because of taxes, 
the age of the owners, lack of capital, 
or dissatisfaction of stockholders with 
present management, Negotiations of- 
ten take as long as six months or a year; 
sometimes, the mere fact that Rockwell 




















from Lighthouse Signals 
to Circuit Breaking 
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DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air Makes Things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for signal horns in light- 
houses . . . or for operating circuit 
breakers to protect vital power lines, 
you can alwags depend on Quincy Com- 
pressors. These are two more of the 
hundreds of unique and everyday jobs 
performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
ranging from 1 to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
distributors. 






“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
— illustrates 
and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications 

Write Dept. “W-29. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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lis been 3 day! 


Gosh ... I’ve been going since early morn but the results were 
worth it. First, there was that furniture house. We figured how 
they could save money by routing a different way. Then—a 
building materials firm where we discussed their present lease 
and a possible new location. Following that came a call from 
a@ paper company who wanted help on getting an industry 
track built. Then a floor covering concern that had a packing 
and loading problem. Our container engineers are helping 
out on that. 

Let's see—what else? Oh, yes, that new manufacturing firm 
that needed a line of rates for moving its products to consum- 
ing areas. Also a woolen mill in connection with L. C. L. service, 


and so on. 
+ o ” 


That gives you an idea as to how the varied experience of our 
freight representatives can be helpful to you. Call on your 
nearest U. P. freight man at any time. He's there to assist and 
advise you. 


be Specie - Ekyp llnin Feeder” 


. 
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is interested will gis wners such big 
ideas about the worth of their com- 
panies that the deal falls through. 

Once _ substantial greement is 
reached, Rockwell carefully checks a 
company’s assets. Because of today’s 
taxes, most sales are through a trade of 
stock. (Sellers take Rockwell stock, pay 
no taxes until they are ready to liqui 
date.) When Rockwell pays out its 
shares, it has to be certain that what 
it is getting won't water down the rest 
of its stock. 

There’s probably no time when Rock- 
well hasn’t some kind of transaction on 
the fire. In 1947 the ompany looked 
at 207 firms. Of tho ibout 30 were 
seriously considered, got a closer check 
by Rockwell brass. In the end, two 
were bought: The Pittsburgh DuBois 
Co. (tin gas meters) and the Macnick 
Co. (parking met control instru- 
ments). 
¢ Qualifications—L ik ery other com- 
pany Rockwell buys, they had to meet 
one major test: In some wav, they had 
to fit into Rockwell’s basic distribution 
setup. A company’s product can ap 
pear a logical addition to the Rockwell 
line, yet throw th iles organization 
out of kilter 

For instance, wh Rockwell broke 
into the power tool] industry by buying 
Delta Mfg. Co., it got along with it a 
subsidiary making hydraulic presses 
For about four years, management tried 
to fit that product into its organization 
But heavy machin such as presses 
require a different distribution than 
Rockwell's smaller | of tools. The 
press division was sold, chiefly becaus« 
it was taking as mucl f management’s 
time fussing with that part of the 
business as it was to run the whole 
power tool divisior 

On the other hand, some companies 
seem unlikely to fit into Rockwell 
productwise. But if distribution chan 
nels are related, management will take 
a look. Right now it is considering 
seriously the purch of a hardwar« 
company—which would dovetail with 
its new line of hand and circular saws, 
The handsaws themselves fit neath 
into the dealer-distr tor organization 
built around power tools 

Sometimes, though, a product can 
be out of Rockwel ules field, vet be 
too good to let go. When that hap 
pens, the company will sell its entire 
output to another firm, let it take over 
the distribution. That is the case with 
Macnick Division’s parking meters 
¢ Two Divisions—Once a company is 
purchased, the problem is fitting it into 
the central management organization 
To do that, Rockwell has split itself 
into two major divisions—valves and 
meters, and power tools. The latter 
also oversees the register subsidiary. 
Each of the two main divisions is 
headed by an executive vice-president 
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and two vice-presidents, for sales and 
manufacturing. Key job of these two 
divisions is sales—each has a big sales 
staff. 

Below that are operating division 
managers for each plant. They have as 
much autonomy as possible, handling 
every end of the business except sales. 
¢ Operation—Operating managers are 
close to being small businessmen. 
Plants never go over 1,000 employees 
(the ideal, says Rockwell, is probably 
500). Each manager is paid an incen- 
tive bonus based on his return on 
investment. That’s a formula worked 
out by Rockwell a couple of years ago. 
It makes it possible for the operating 
manager to show good management 
regardless of what happens to sales, 
over which he has no control. 

Since the war, any company that 

Rockwell bought has had to fit into 
either one or the other central sales 
organizations. The time may come, of 
course, when the company branches 
out into an entirely new field. When 
that happens, there'll have to be still a 
third avenue of distribution. 
e Eyes South—Where is Rockwell 
looking now? About all you can get 
out of management is a geographical 
direction: South. In 1951 it opened a 
new tool plant in Tupelo, Miss., which 
the town built and then leased to 
Rockwell. Right now the company is 
toying with the idea of buying a wood 
machinery firm. It doesn’t fit any 
ae line Rockwell now has, but its 
ocation interests the company: the 
South. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





General Electric Co. is boosting its 
scholarship program by 60% this year. 
For the 1952-53 school year, it will pay 
out more than $370,000, an increase of 
$145,000 over the current program. The 
number of awards will be raised from 
138 to approximately 285. 
* 

Schrafft’s deskside coffee service for 
office workers (BW—Jun.2’51,p54) 
started two years ago at Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in New York, now pro- 
vides a quick morning break for 50,000 
employees. Patrons include workers for 
such companies as Dun & Bradstreet, 
Texas Co., Dan River Mills, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 


Two oil companies got new presidents 
last week. Henderson Supplee, Jr., be- 
came president of Atlantic Refining 
Co. as Robert H. Colley moved up to 
board chairman. Walter R. Reitz was 
elected head of Quaker State Oil Refin- 
ing Co., taking over from S. Messer, 
who now is vice-chairman of the board. 
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YOUR OFFICE? 


lou, 35" 
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The admission you'd pay to see 
this in an aquarium is lost to sight 
when compared to the millions that 
are wasted to keep it in an office. 
Old-fashioned write and re-write, 
do-it-over-and-over-again paper work 
methods are burdens that give 
PaL statements saddle sores. 

But no more of that for the hun- 
dreds of companies all through in- 
dustry who have streamlined their 

per work with Colitho “One Write’ 
nabs Work-hours and cost-dol- 
lars are saved in huge quantities 
when you use Colitho Offset Master 
Plates to convert estimating, pur- 
chasing, production and billing forms 
into ‘‘one write’’ systems. The first 
typing gives you the copies you need 
immediately, plus a long life master 
plate ready to print on any offset 
duplicator. 

Colitho Plates are printed to your 
requirements and supplied in ‘“‘snap- 
out” manifold sets or continuous 
for tabulator, teletype, formswriter, 
or addressograph. Some businesses 
use them as single plates, either pre- 
printed or blank. . 

Don’t let this opportunity’ go by 
without finding out whether we do 
know what we are talking about. 

Mail the coupon now. You’ll 
save money if we’re right. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG.CO. Ine, 
140-5 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., New York 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho plates and supplies make any 
offset duplicator a better duplicator. 





Colitho Plates are adaptable to 
purchasing, yr dis- 








Cotumata Rysson & Cannon Manuracruntne Co., Ine. 
140-5 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. BYW-5 


Please send me a copy of the Colitho Manual and samples of 
Colitho Masters. 


Name. 












































mt taxes ontY ONE 


When you see repair jobs in prog- 
ress, where low-first-cost pipe has 
been installed, you get a dramatic 
object-lesson on the economy of 
using durable material. Original 
installations are quickly made by 
pipe-fitters. But replacements call 
for hours of work by as many as 
five crafts: pipe fitter, mason, car- 
penter, plasterer, painter. The first 
failure may wipe out initial savings 
in cost, a dozen times over. 

The fact that paying a little more 
for Byers Wrought Iron pipe means 
paying a lot less for mainte- 
nance is attested by the wrought 
iron pipe installations still serving 
in the country’s older buildings, 
after periods of 30, 40, even 50 


years. 


For helpful tips on some of 

the many services where 

Corrosion costs you More 

than Wrought Iron, and 

the hows and whys of 

wrought iron’s longer life, 

ask for“ The ABC's of Wrought Iron.” 

Write A. M. Byers Co., Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


YERS 


WROUGHT IRON 








THE MANAGEMENT 
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“. .. When a man works 80% of the 
time for the government, it leaves a 
bad taste in his mouth.” 

“. .. There is no impairment to ex- 
ecutive incentive even though execu- 
tives cry their eyes out about taxes.” 

“. . . We may be coasting on good 
training and experience. Future stand- 
ards may be much lower.” 


ie» THESE quotes you get 
the nub of what executives in 
50 large U.S. corporations replied 
to the question: Are present income 
tax rates affecting executive incen- 
tive? 

The answers form the _back- 
ground for a recently published 
book by Robert B. Fetter and Don- 
ald C. Johnson of Indiana Uni- 
versity’s School of Business (Com- 
pensation and _ Incentives for 
Industrial Executives, $5, Indiana 
University Press). The book fol- 
lows closely a study made by 
Thomas H. Sanders of Harvard on 
the same subject (Effects of Tax- 
ation on Executives, $3.25. Har- 
vard University). 


rong the most surprising 
thing about the Fetter and 
Johnson survey is this: Only 20% 
of the executives saw any evidence 
of letdown now. 

Of the rest, 25% don’t believe 
high taxes have curtailed executive 
incentives or that they are likely 
to in the foreseeable future. 

The majority, 55%, agreed with 
that—up to a point. Their answer 
to the question was: “No, but...” 
That “but” represents their fears 
that present middle management 
will stop trying to climb. They 
are concerned lest the caliber of 
management decline along with the 
difference in take-home pay _be- 
tween run-of-mill jobs and_posi- 
tions involving high-level responsi- 
bility. 

On the surface, this majority 
has a strong case. It goes some- 
thing like this: “We are already at 
the top of the heap. In the period 
while we were getting there, taxes 
were low enough to let us build 
estates. So our incentives today 
aren't so much financial as in- 
tangible—achievement, recognition, 
friendship, fidelity, and a desire 
for power. But when we were 
younger, we knew the payoff for 
success would be worth-while in 
dollars and cents. That isn’t true 


today. Up to $15,000, a man’s 
income goes up sharply, but above 
that figure the payoff after taxes 
may not be worth the effort. Smart 
young men may chuck the intangi- 
ble incentives—which really bring 
him to the top—because the finan- 
cial rewards aren't enough.” 

That sounds like a good argu- 
ment. In a way, they are saying 
the younger men losing their 
drive. Looked at objectively, that 
smacks of the age-old attitude: 
“The younger generation is going 
to pot.” 


T’S HUMAN nature for the ex- 

ecutives to reject the idea that 
taxes have impaired their own in- 
centive. Because they feel certain 
that high taxes must have some 
affect on incentive, they decide it 
is a delayed action, hitting only 
the younger men 

Actually, the reverse may be true. 
The men who have already arrived 
might well be the first to have their 
incentives dulled by today’s high 
taxes. 

Today, because of taxes, a man 
50 vears old or with a lot of 
seniority will probably think twice 
about leaving his company, even 
for a substantial boost in pay— 
before taxes Opportunities within 
his own organization may be turned 
down, too, when he weighs the 
risk of failure against the amount 
of income left after taxes. 


OR YOUNGER MEN, that 
isn’t the case. New responsi- 
bility offers (1) a challenge to 
their talents, (2) an increase in pay, 
which at their level is bound to 
mean a raise in living standards, 
and (3) the accoutrements that 
go with bigger jobs. Besides, the 
recognition and sense of achieve- 
ment that accompany promotion 
help spur the younger men. 
Tomorrow, it may cost com- 
panies more to get and keep a nu- 
cleus of future top managers. But 
only a confiscatory tax—or one that 
bites much deeper at the lower 
levels than now likely to nip 
executive drive from below. De- 
spite high taxes, there is still a big 
difference between a $15,000-a- 
year job and a $50,000 one. And 
that’s not counting the prerequi- 
sites and fringes like hefty expense 
accounts that the bigger positions 
rate. 
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WEIGHT OF PIECE 


done on a standard Warner & Swasey 3-A turret lathe 


HE HALEY MACHINE COMPANY of Springfield, 
Ohio, contracts to produce massive coal- 
crusher rolls, 


These dense cast iron rolls weigh 1200 pounds 
each. They are 36” long and 20” in diameter. The 
two hub bores, 6” and 9” long, must be finished 
to .001”, and the O.D. to .005”. All diameters 
must be held concentric within .005”. 


The roll was gripped internally and machined 
with no steady rest—held securely by the 3-jaw 
scroll chuck and two light tie rods. Two chuckings 
were needed, one for each end. 


All limits were held, with an excellent finish 


obtained. The surprisingly fine results have 
assured Haley production men that this job can 
be done profitably on a Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathe. 


The size and weight of this job, demanding 
smooth finish and unusually close limits, clearly 
shows the extreme rigidity and accuracy built into 
each Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe, Why not 
find out how this rigidity 
and accuracy can help you 


solve your turning prob- WARNER 


lems? Call your nearest & 


Warney & Swasey Field SWASEY 


Representative or write... 
( if teldid 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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was FIRST operated 


by a Trolley 


Rivetless Chain 
Trolley Conveyor 


another FIRST by 
JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 


Simple and efficient is the Webb Trolley 
Conveyor. Its 2 wheel trolleys are sus- 
pended on an overhead I-beam track 
and connected by a rivetless chain which 
serves the double purpose of spacing 
and driving the trolleys. Webb Trolleys 
are so simple to assemble to the I-beam 
or to dismantle that skilled labor is not 
required. Trolleys are arranged for pres- 
sure gun lubrication. Their triple laby- 
rinth seal has 3 walls of steel to keep 
lubricant in and dirt out. Brackets are 
drop-forged with hardened steel wheels. 
Races are precision ground. Due to the 
lower friction with retainer type bear- 
ings the life is longer. The Drop-Forged 
Rivetless Chain has been designed and 
perfected by the Jervis B. Webb Com- 
pany specifically for Trolley Conveyor 
Systems. 


JERVIS B.-- WEBB - COMPANY 


~ employees. 





Bos 


EMPLOYEES cast ballots as Standard Oil Co. of California asks them. . . 


Do You Like This Company? 


Companies, like schoolgirls, are al- 
ways wondering if people love them. 
Schoolgirls find out by counting Satur- 
day night dates. Companies find out 
by taking polls. 

Perhaps one of the most enthusiastic 
pollers in the country is Standard Oil 
Co. of California. The company tested 

ublic opinion in 1948, and again in 
951 (BW—Feb.9’52,p66). This year 
it has polled the opinions of its own 
Results of this third poll 
are just in. 

e Machinery—Standard didn’t do the 
— itself; it called in the California 
nstitute of Technology. There were 
two things to be gained from this: (1) 
The job was done on a full-time basis 
by an experienced organization, rather 
than on a part-time basis—and perhaps 
half-heartedly—by Standard’s own peo- 
ple; and (2) since Caltech was an im- 
partial outsider, employees were assured 
that Standard was acting in good faith 
and were more likely, as a result, to 
answer poll questions honestly. 

The ballots were secret. Questions 
covered everything from what em- 
ployees thought of the company and the 
oil industry generally, to specific atti- 
tudes toward jobs, supervisors, company 
communications. Results were tabu- 
lated on IBM cards, broken down by 
departments and plant or office loca- 
tions. This let each department man- 
ager spot the faults and virtues of his 
particular operation. Departments 


could compare notes, too, and profit 
by each others’ mistakes 

¢ Employee Reaction—Standard thinks 
it worked up extra interest in the poll 
by promising in advance to publish the 
results—whatever they turned out to be 
Employees responded enthusiastically 
Of 18,000 in the parent company and 
seven subsidiaries—fr executives to 
office boys—15,715 obliged by answer 
ing the pollers’ quest 

Not only did the 
tions; they made 45,0/ 
ments of their own 
than Caltech had « 
swers to the dire 
comments were tabulate« 
punch cards, then compiled on special 
sheets for each department. 
¢ Results—If Stand vas wondering 
whether its employ oved it, it had 
a chance to blush prettily when the 
vote was counted. company madc 
out well on almost question. 

Of course, ther« plenty of beefs. 
And there were ma nstances where 
employees showed themselves surpris 
ingly ignorant of any affairs. A 
whopping 39%, for instance, thought 
Standard was a sub y of a holding 
company or was trolled by some 
kind of financial gr owning all the 
other Standard companies It isn’t; 
like the other Stan 1 outfits, it’s a 
fully independent oration. 

A third of the nployees thought 
they themselves paid half or more of 


inswer the ques- 
) voluntary com 
Chis was far more 
xpected. Like an 
questions, these 
1 on separate 
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LO 
On products = _. meet basic human needs 


GASKETS 


They reduce 
both labor and 
material costs! 


Gasket costs tumble mighty fast where- 
ever Dewey and Almy Flowed-in gas- 
kets are used! In the first place, you 
get sizable savings in material costs. 
More important are the dramatic econ- 
omies in labor costs: stamping and 
gluing operations are eliminated, as 
well as difficult circular crimping and 
welding operations. 

Chances are good that there is a 
Dewey and Almy Flowed-in synthetic 
resin or rubber gasket material adapt- 
able to your needs. They are now 
being used to create effective seals 
against moisture, oils, many solvents, 
hydraulic fluids, heat and cold, 


weather, gases, pressure .. . to form 
shock-resistant cushions between com- 
ponent parts. 

Application is simple. A liquid 
compound is flowed onto a horizontal 
or vertical surface, then baked into a 
solid rubbery gasket. One-man semi- 
automatic machines produce up to 50 
installed gaskets per minute; auto- 
matic machines produce 300 
per minute. 

Both materials and equip- 
ment used in this process are 
a result of Dewey and Almy 
industrial research in the 
chemistry of small particle 


dispersions. It is a continuing research 
program that has brought benefits to 
almost every industry, through such 
varied Dewey and Almy products as: 
sealing compounds; Cryovac process 
for food packaging; adhesives; organic 
chemicals; construction products; shoe 
products; dipped rubber products; tex- 
tile printing products; soda lime. 


Cut gasket costs! Send for this 


informative booklet now! 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet 


“Flowed-in Synthetic Resin and Rubber Gasket Materials’. 


Cy» DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world. 











The first time you operate a STEEL AGE 
file, you'll be amazed the way your light- 
est touch glides the drawer open or 
closed. We're proud of that for it drama- 
tizes Steel Age craftsmanship and quality. 
But remember that we also build our 





files to endure ...to go right on operating 
perfectly year after year. Every Steel Age 
File you buy is a sound investment that 
pays you daily dividends in greater office 
efficiency. See Steel Age first. You'll be 
glad you did! 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 





PLANT SAFETY 
Whe Sieperisors Role 


The supervisor's importance in any program of industrial 
accident prevention is stressed in our booklet, ‘‘Safety As 
It Applies to Supervisors.’’ Drawn from the wide experi- 
ence and professional knowledge of Marsh & McLennan’s 
safety engineers, the information and recommendations 
presented are being applied by many progressive compa- 
nies in varied industries throughout the United States 


and Canada. Write for your copy today 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS @ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Prancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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II freeze. Because stabilizers issued 
no such warning, Woodlawn Park 
Cemetery Co. won a Tax Court case, 
permitting tax deductions in 1945 for 
pay increases the company had prom- 
ised salesmen during the 1943 freeze. 
¢ Tightrope—Now, because of the SSB 
warning, top consultants generally agree 
promises to boost pay are probably 
taboo. But they are besieging SSB with 
requests for some sort of ruling on 
bona fide deferred compensation con- 
tracts. Often these don’t involve salary 
boosts; they merely assure an execu- 
tive, say, five years before he retires, 
that he'll draw substantial income after 
he leaves active management. Even 
so, companies figure SSB’s January 
warning casts some doubt on such con- 
tracts. 

¢ Undecided—SSB will admit it has 
dodged the problem so far. There are 
a couple of reasons. For one thing, 
there is no precedent from World War 
II. For another, deferred pay plans 
are still up in the air as far as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is con- 
cerned. BIR hasn’t signaled one way 
or another what will happen to the 
schemes (a number are in effect) even 
in normal times. If it rules against 
them, then executives holding the con- 
tracts could be taxed in one year for 
the whole value of the 10-vear or 15- 
year contract—a tax bite that could 
very well wreck the plans. 

Since SSB doesn’t want to tread on 
BIR territory, it has put off making 
up its own mind. 
¢ A Good Chance—From what can be 
learned now, it’s pretty safe to say 
deferred pay contracts eventually will 
get clearance. Roughly, the reasoning 
is this: 

When a contract is written, it usually 
creates a new position for the executive 
—that of a consultant—at the end of 
his active period in management. Post- 
active income is spread over a number 
of years, and it’s usually much lower 
than the salary in active  vears. 
(Chrysler’s K. T. Keller, for instance, 
gets $300,000 a year for five years, 
then $75,000 a year for life. Last 
week Irving S. Olds retired as U.S. 
Steel’s board chairman, for which he 
was paid $211,000 salary. He now will 
get, besides a pension of $14,000, 
deferred compensation of $55,000 a 
year.) Besides that, the salary contracts 
often run 10 or 15 years—by which 
time controls should have ended. 

Because of this, there is nothing in 
deferred pay contracts that might upset 
stabilization. That’s not true of out- 
right promises to pay salary boosts as 
soon as controls are lifted. If enough 
companies adopted that freeze dodge, 
it would bring a flood of promises 
to pay bigger salaries—and this con- 
ceivably might prolong the need for 
controls. 
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"Come in on Track Two” 


A radio message 

like this from 

yard office to train crew is one 

way The Milwaukee Road has of 

speeding freight through yards, 

cutting time between shipper and 
receiver—our constant aims. 

With respect to everything that 

makes a fine modern railroad, the 

Milwaukee is right on the beam. 


High speed roadway. Diesel and 
electric power for all the big haul- 
ing jobs. Good transportation men 
who are up on their toes. 

If you do business in Milwau- 
kee Road territory, or are planning 
to expand in our direction, we may 
have the answer to your shipping 
problem. Just call your nearest 
Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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BUSCHMAN Universal 
Overhead Cable Con- 
veyors are a “natural” 
for close-quarter opera- 
tion. Head space for 
aisle passage is accom- 
plished by quick vertical 
rise curves and transfer 
of parts from batteries 
of belt conveyors to 
cable conveyor is easily 
executed. Special pend- 
ant hangers keep ports 
in position regardless of 
incline. Moving ceiling 
storage is created. Bolt- 
ed ceiling supports make 
possible future system re- 
arrangement. Many hun- 
dreds of users now stand- 
ardize on BUSCHMAN 
Overhead Cable Con- 
veyors. Write for details, 


MORE to 
t >® Less 


The E. W. Buschman Co. . 
4477 Clifton Ave. Bus man 
Cincinnoti 32, Ohio CHV Y CIE 





A monon FENCE protects your plant 
completely, day and night! Trespassers, 
thieves, and other trouble-makers can’t 
get in! Anchor lets you make full use of 
outdoor storage space ... helps you con- 
trol plant traffic more efficiently! 

And, Anchor gives you Jlong-lasti 
protection. Deep-Driven Anchors hol 
the fence erect, in any soil or weather. 
“Squar-Form”™ corner posts and square 
frame gates are other exclusive features 
that make Anchor Fence your best buy! 


FOR FREE CATALOG, write: ANcHOoR Post 
Propucts, Inc., Fence Div., 6675 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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CLASSIFYING, SPLITTING MICA takes a keen eye and a steady hand, and... 


There's Money in Mica for 


TENNESSEE Ue 2 


O Spruce Pine 


Knoxville 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GEORGIA 


CENTERS of the boom in North Carolina, leading mica state, are the regions of Spruce 
Pine, Sylva, Franklin, and Shelby. Buying depot is at Spruce Pine. 
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TRIMMING determines the size of sheets, hence the value of the mica. So... 


Mountaineers With Savvy 


Mica has come a long way since the 
days when it was chiefly used as “‘isin- 
glass” windows in the doors of wood 
and coal stoves. Now it is an indis 
pensable element of electronic and 
clectrical devices—so important to de 
fense that the government is ready to 
spend $40-million on stockpiling in the 
next three years. 

The General Services Administration 
wants to store up about 25,000 tons 
of high-grade domestic mica, the ruby 
variety deemed best for electrical insu- 
lating purposes. GSA is paying $600 a 
short ton for unfinished mica, from $3 
to $70 a Ib. for finished mica. 
¢ Purpose—It’s cheaper to import ruby 
mica from India and Brazil; GSA’s 
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premium prices run four times the for- 
eign prices for equivalent grades. The 
stockpiling program is intended: 

¢ To build up a reserve supply of 
a commodity essential to such defense 
equipment as radar, geiger counters, 
proximity fuses, guided missiles, etc. 
Officials have vivid memories of the 
pinch when Indian supplies were cut 
off for a while in World War II. 

¢ To expand domestic production 
to at least four times the current yield. 
The U.S. now produces only about 
15% of its total mica needs. Production 
of the strategic grades is running around 
300 tons a year. 
¢ Leading States—The stockpiling pro- 
gram brings cheer to three regions of 





MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


help improve insulation 


Many kinds of insulation 

have been advanced by 

scientific adaptations of 

chemically controlled 

MOSINEE fibres. From 

building-papers to electrical 
conduits, MOSINEE forest fibres 
help provide insulation so necessary 
to the American way of life. 

In many other fields, too, 
MOSINEE Forest FibreS are made 
to perform specific functions. Fibres 
of dependable uniformity . . . fibres 
soft, stiff, tough, flexible, 2bsorbent, 
non-absorbent, acid or alkali-resist- 
ant, mold resistant . . . fibres with 
dielectric properties . . . fibres engi- 
neered for plastics and many other 
industrial uses. 

From forest to fibres, MOSINEE 
scientific controls assure uniform 
dependability. 

MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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makes fibres work 
for industry 








Craftsmanship calls for 


COOLITE 


Heat Absorbing and Glare 
Reducing Glass 
Protects Skilled Eyes and Hands ( 
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Architect—J. N. Pease & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Gen'l Contractor —inge-Hayman 
Constr. Co., inc., Dallas, Texas 


Glazing Contractor—Pittsburgh 
Piate Glass Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Kroehler, Famous Name in Furniture, 
Chooses COOLITE GLASS by Mississippi 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. safeguards the high quality of its famous furniture 
by flooding workrooms with filtered daylight. Three exposures in this modern 
factory are glazed with 5800 square feet of Coolite, Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass. The precise workmanship of the woodworking shop 
and careful skill of the sewing department would be difficult to maintain 
under the eye-fatiguing glare of raw sunlight. But Glare Reducing Coolite 
strains out the unwanted properties in natural light . . . floods rooms with 
softened illumination that aids seeing tasks . . . keeps interiors more com- 
fortable by helping to absorb solar heat rays. 


Coolite has a refreshing, cool, blue-green color, modern In appearance. It 
reduces maintenance... no painted windows, makeshift shields or bothersome 
blinds. If you are planning new construction or modernizing existing facilities, 
investigate Coolite. See how it can provide increased efficiency and economy 
for you. Get in touch with your nearby Mississippi Gloss distributor today. 


Mississippi offers a wide variety of patterns in trans- 
lucent, figured and wired glass. All are scientifically 
designed to distribute daylight to best advantage. 
“Visioneer” your buildings with glass by Mississippi. 


Send for free catalog, “Coolite Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing Glass.” Samples on request. 





COMPAHY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. f 
‘aun 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO » FULLERTON, CALIF, 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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the country. North Carolina is the 
nation’s top producer, followed by 
New Hampshire and South Dakota. 
You can pinpoint the effects of the 
boom, though, oa the mountain vil 
lage of Spruce Pine, N. C. The Spruce 
Pine area claims to produce 60% of 
domestic ruby mica and to process vir- 
tually all that’s mined in the U.S. 

A lot of Spruce Pine’s mica output 
is the clear, or green, variety. In fact, 
only about 25% of all domestic mines 
produce ruby mica. Local miners con- 
tend that green mica is just as good for 
electrical uses as ruby mica, as long as 
it is equally free from imperfections 
But the electrical industry doesn’t look 
at it that way. Its buyers don’t want 
to take chances with a material that 
is expected to prevent leakage of elec 
tricity at temperatures as high as 
2,200F. 

Besides Spruce Pine, North Caro 
lina has three ot! mica centers 
(map, page 118): Sylva, Franklin, and 
Shelby. But Spruce Pine has one of 
three GSA depots for mica buying; the 
others are at Keene, N. H., and Custer, 
S. D. 

e Knowhow-Shecting and trimming 
mica is a speciatized job. The U.S. has 
only about 1,500 sheeters and trim 
mers, and almost all of them live in or 
near Spruce Pin« They spend most 
of their time farming, but pass the mica 
trade techniques down from generation 
to generation. 

These mountaineers don’t expect 
much competition for the new big 
moncy in mica mining and processing 
They have seen outlanders too often 
lose their shirts in sporadic cases of 
“mica fever.” 

Families of mountaineers have been 
mining mica since about 1869, when 
some large veins were found. In the 
interval between the demand for isin- 
glass for stove windows and the de 
mand for insulation material for elec 
tronic gadgets, th sold wet-ground 
mica to the paint industry and dry 
ground mica to oil well drillers and 
other users. Mica also went into all 
sorts of electrical equipment, but do 
mestic mines normally can’t compete 
with India’s abundant supplies and 
cheap labor. 

During World War II the govern 
ment set up the Colonial Mica Corp., 
to finance mica miners and buy their 
output for resale to private companies 
on an allotment basis. The high prices 
lured many get-rich-quick outsiders to 
Spruce Pine, most of whom wound up 
minus their bankroll 

“There was one thing they forgot,” 
says S. T. Henry, who is, among other 
things, editor of the Tri-County News 
at Spruce Pine, and who has a finger 
and a couple of dollars in practically 
everything that goes on in the area. 
“Mica mining needs knowhow. They 
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Tonic for Paint Plants 


@ As lacquer men in paint plants will tell you, 
solvents with an appetite for nitrocellulose are 
the key to better quality products. Shell chem- 
ists, using petroleum, are producing solvents 
with the best appetite of all: Ketones. 


Taking advantage of this, lacquer makers can 
dissolve solids faster, thus boost output. And 
ketones allow use of more low-cost diluents. 
Tonic effect: lower production cost. 


To lacquer users, the greater capacity of 
ketones for nitrocellulose means greater surface 
covering power .. . tougher, longer-lasting 

‘. 
coatings. 


Development of better solvents is another 
example of Shell Chemical’s partnership with 
industry and agriculture. Application of petro- 
leum chemistry to your needs is our constant 
purpose. 
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Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO 
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= DRIP-PROOF MOTORS 


Louis Allis Drip-Proof motors combine with every 
detail of their pleasing appearance— Quality —Per- 
formance—and Stamina. They have the highest 
type of craftsmanship in their manufacture, ample 
factors of safety in their rugged design and long 
trouble-free operating life. 


For over 50 years, The Louis Allis Co. has designed 
and manufactured electric motors to fulfill the 


changing requirements of an expanding American 
Industry. As a result, we can offer one of, if not 
the largest selection of types and sizes of special 
and standard motors available today. They are 
available in a complete line — from % HP to 
1000 HP. 


For quick, dependable service, contact your near- 
est Louis Allis Sales Engineer. 
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refused to hire experienced hands, and 
they wouldn’t listen to expert advice.” 
¢ Tricky to Mine—Successful mica 
mining takes a sixth sense about locat- 
ing a vein and working it properly, 
Henry says. Mica occurs in irregular 
formations, some veins an inch thick, 
others many feet thick. Because top 
prices are paid for the larger sheets (a 
finished sheet 2} in. square at top 
grade brings $15 a lb., a sheet 10 in. 
square fetches $70), extreme care must 
be taken not to damage sheets too much 
during drilling and dynamiting. 

When it comes from the mine, the 
mica is first hand-cobbed; that is, 
cleaned and freed from impurities. It 
then looks like a ragged-edged, dark- 
colored book, with thousands of lami- 
nations that can be pecled down to 
sheets less than .001 in. thick. 
¢ Make or Break—Classifying, spiit- 
ting (which workers call mfting), and 
trimming the sheets make up the cru- 
cial stage of the operation. An experi- 
enced worker can double or even triple 
the value the mine owner will get for 
his mica. He can make or break the 
owner. 

In classifying, the worker at a glance 
determines the color and grade of 
the mica. In the splitting or rifting 
operation, he peels away part of the 
laminations to remove air bubbles, 
stains, cracks, or other imperfections. In 
the trimming, he cuts the mica into 
sr shapes. 

The only tool is a razor-sharp short 
knife used for splitting and trimming. 
Women and children often help out in 
the processing. Pay runs between 75¢ 
and $1.50 an hour for experienced 
workers; that’s considered high for the 
area. 

“A worker has to coordinate eyes 
with judgment,” says Henry. “He has 
to make at least a dozen judgments 
on each piece of mica he works with, 
and make them in a matter of seconds.” 

One of the Spruce Pine plants em- 
ploys two blind workers in processing 
very thin sheets of mica on special or- 
der. So skilled are these men that 
they can tell, by touch, a .002-in. piece 
from a sheet .001 in. thick. 
¢ No Substitutions—Fletcher Phillips, 
a third-generation mica worker who now 
owns an interest in some of Spruce 
Pine’s 30 or 40 mica plants, tells of 
workers who can hold a piece of hand- 
cobbed mica to the light and identify 
its source. “I.had a man,” he says, ‘ 
“who could tell whether a piece of mica 
was from Georgia, New Hampshire, or | 
Avery County, N. C. It’s something — (od 


that comes from experience.” —_~ — 






















































GSA has hired experienced Spruce 


Pine mica men to do their buying at ASSOCIATION 
the local depot. That’s one reason no 
~~ 








one thinks it’s possible to buy some a 
Indian mica and try to pass it off as ow WASHINGTON 6, B. C. 
domestic stuff. You’ll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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THE Right CARBIDE 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SONnIS 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 


al 

















Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Gas Rates Spiral Upward 


Heavier loads on pipelines bring higher costs. That 
means the user will go on paying higher prices—as long as 
natural gas can hold its own with competition 


The price of natural gas—one of the two months | they expect will 
fucl’s biggest selling points up to now amount to m >30-million a year 
Right now the indus —twice the reases asked for 
try is far from worried about pricing _ last year I to the 
itself out of the fuel market. It is bank million in in 
ing on its other merits to hold its com sents an ove e of 
petitive ground for quite a long time 
to come 
¢ Follow Suit—Early this month ‘Texas 
Eastern applied to Federal Power Com 


—is on the rise 


pending, repre 
present price 

In spite of holesale plea for 
higher rates lieve the posi 
tion of natur the competitive 
mission for rate boosts totaling about market won’t | t very much. Gas, 
$40-million a year, which would jump _ they point out ibout the cleanest 
Texas Eastern’s rates about 37%. That’s fuel and the t to handle. Fur 
the biggest single increase ever filed. thermore, con fuel costs have 
And it's just the beginning. The com- gone up, too rial fuel oil went 
missioners are Clearing their desks for from $1.09 a |} t the end of the 
a rush of applications within the next war to more t $1.76 now; coal 
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Nationwide ML AGNAF 


U 
weed b 
peer 7 


Commercial Inspection 
Service 


MAGNAFLUX 

Laboratory Inspection 
Serves as your inspection department to 
whatever extent you require or desire, at 
any stage of processing or production. 
Available through 11 Magnaflux Corp. 
Laboratories. 


MAGNAFLUX 
Field Inspection 

Prevents unpredicted failure in critical 
production, construction and erection 
equipment bv timely detection of faulty 
welds, fatigue cracks, fractures, etc. Ready 
to serve you in your plant or in the field 
anywhere in the United States. 


MAGNAFLU 


ehtCrg 
Py 


« 
eree 





Reg. V. S. Pot. OF Detroit 11 @ Witchite, Kon. 


le Through 11 Principal Cities: 

or York 23 @ E Hartford, Conn. © Chicago 47 @ Cleveland 15 
® Dollies? © Houston, Texas 
los Angeles 58 © Ocklondé © Odessa, Texas 


Low-cost parts inspection for Smaller — 
fleet overhaul—specitied ; 


For plant and field lnseadielan 
of large equipment anywhere 


THIS MAGNAFLUX-OWNED and 
OPERATED SERVICE offers you 
full facilities for non-destructive 
testing and inspection, where lim- 
ited use or special requirements 
make investment in inspection 
equipment impractical. 


It makes available to you all the 
inspection methods of Magnaflux 
Corporation: MAGNAFLUX, 
MAGNAGLO, ZYGLO—the “big 3” 
used by more industries, for more 
inspection operations than all other 
methods combined —as well as 
STATIFLUX, PARTEK, SONIZON 
and STRESSCOAT. One or another 
of these methods may be applied to 
magnetic or non-magnetic metals, 
glass, ceramics and other materials. 


Magnaflux Commercial Inspection 
includes both Laboratory Inspection 


q — a Ze me 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 31, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your bulletin on: 
La 


of parts—from one to 1,000,000— 
and Field Inspection of machinery 
and equipment anywhere. 


By detecting defects before they 
waste materials, manpower or pro- 
duction time... by making invisible 
defects visible before machinery 
breaks down in service, Magnaflux 
Commercial Inspection is saving 
money for hundreds of companies. 
It is also preventing needless 
rejection of materials or parts for 
seeming defects that are actually 
harmless to service life. 


If you have an inspection problem 


or must meet contract 
requirements for in- 
spection—these book- 
lets may help you with 
the practical solution. 
Mail coupon for either 
or both. 


ese tee ee 





% 
Company 
Address 


(J Field facpention 











Only plywood 
gives you all 


TESTED 





QUALITY \ HY pe 
yee s . 


Exterior plywood samples are boiled to prove |00% waterproof bond 


GRADE-TRADEMARKS on industry-inspected 
Douglas fir plywood do far more than identify 
type and grade—they are positive assurance of 
quality products, made, inspected and tested in 
strict accord with rigid U. S$. Commercial Stand- 
ards. Every day, plywood samples are random- 
selected from factory production lines. Some are 
given accelerated performance punishment in 
industry laboratories. Others get extended field 
exposure tests. This industry quality-maintenance 
program is but one good reason why Douglas fir 
plywood can be depended on for hundreds of 
building, remodeling and manufacturing jobs. 
Plywood will meet your tests, too! 
U. S. Commercial Standard CS45-48 details performance 


requirements, gives types, grades, sizes. For free copy, write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Dept. 415, Tacoma, Wash. 


Douglas fir plywood 
is real wood, made by 
“unwinding” giant logs 


into thin wood sheets 
which are inseparably 
cross-laminated 


to form large, light 
ponels having beauty 
and great strength 


2 Large Panel Size 


3 Cross Laminated Strength 


4 Workability 


5 Attractive Appearance 





spiraled from $10.50 a ton to $16.85. 
Electricity rates are about the only ones 
that haven’t moved up materially. 

e Snowball—Actually, from 1930 to 
1945 there were more cuts than boosts 
in natural gas prices at point of con- 
sumption. ‘Then, when the war ended, 
expansion began: By 1951 natural gas 
pipelines carried nearly three times the 
volume of 1946. Retail rates fol- 
lowed right on up (chart, page 124). By 
June 30, 1951, increase applications 
amounted to $9.3-million a vear; dur- 
ing the last six months of 1951, FPC 
was swamped with 57 applications re- 
questing increases of $81.5-million a 
year. 

To put this snowballing development 
in its proper light, though, you have to 
keep some important qualifications in 
mind. The first, of course, is the rapidly 
increasing volume; that is, each year’s 
appiications cover a much larger vol- 
ume of gas being transmitted in inter- 
state pipelines. This means, too, that 
the pipelines are reaching farther and 
farther from the source of supply, with 
mounting transmission costs. Another 
thing that affects consumer prices: 
Once FPC gives an increase to a sup- 
plier pipeline, purchasers from this line 
ask for boosts to cover their increased 
costs. 
¢ Good Reason—Suppliers and distrib- 
utors can’t always count on getting as 
much as they ask for. FPC has a habit 
of slicing sizable cuts, before it passes 
on applications Take the case of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., which 
asked for $18-million in increases last 
year. FPC finally settled for $11.4-mil- 
lion, not quite the boost Tennessee 
asked for. 

The Tennessee case gives a good idea 
of the reasons pipelines are forced to 
ask for increases. First of all, boosts 
in producer prices accounted for part 
of the increase—about $2.4-million of 
the $11.4-million. Then came federal 
and state taxes, $3.9-million; wage rates 
and other employee benefits, $1.2-mil- 
lion. The rest went for rising construc- 
tion costs and for new facilities and 
higher operating costs 
¢ Hand-Out—Construction and oper- 
ating costs have been big factors in the 
rate rise picture for some time. Now 
tax rises are looming closer to the fore- 
ground. One FPC commissioner puts it 
this wav: Every time the commission 
approves a rate increase that allows 
the pipeline a net profit of $1, it means 
that Washington gets $1.08 in corpora- 
tion income taxes Naturally, the con- 
sumer pays a chunk of this. 

Ordinarily, FPC allows pipelines 
about 6% return on their net invest 
ment. Since a company has to get an 
FPC certificate in order to build the 
lines, the commission is in a good spot 
to keep close tab on these net invest- 
ments. 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a noise which nor- varying speeds in the laboratory, as you see here, and other tests 
mally would escape the human ear might be a signal that some- are made on the road—with microphones and recording apparatus 
thing is not quite right in a car’s construction. That’s why Chrysler riding along with the test engineers. These sound tests help engi 
Corporation engineers use sensitive recording instruments to in- neers locate potential trouble spots and eliminate them, giving 
spect each new model as it is developed. Cars are test-driven at you even sturdier, more valuable cars and trucks. 





You measure the value of a car very simply: a car that performs 


better when you’re driving it, then brings a higher return when 
you trade it in, is a car that is worth more to you. 
The value you get in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 


car, or Dodge truck, is the result of a lot of little things, as 
well as big ones. Engineering, testing, developing new processes 


—all these add up to motor vehicles that operate better and “7% 

longer, and give greater satisfaction. This is important to 7@ 
a owners, and to the nation, too, because we all depend so much © 

on the cars and trucks that help us live and work better. é 


Today’s defense of freedom depends a great deal upon the 
military equipment produced by the same Chrysler Corpora 
tion skills which give you these more valuable motor vehicles 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysier Marine & industrial Engines ¢  Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories ©  <Alrtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 





SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That solid-looking metal bearing 
PROOF OF VALUE. Newark, N. J., cab driver Albert Cornell at left actually contains a myriad of tiny pores, each holding a 
with his Plymouth taxi. Like the many other Plymouth taxis in supply of oil. This Oilite metal is used for bearings in hard-to 
hundreds of cities and towns, this car operates day and night in reach spots and other places in your car. At right is a “mirror” of 
rain, shine, snow, sleet and heaviest city traffic. A car has to be tough metal, Superfinished by a special process which keeps wear 
tough to stand up under such a grind. The engineering skill that of moving parts to a minimum. These two Chrysler Corporation 
built such faithful performance into Albert Cornell’s cab puts the developments, examples of practical imagination at work, are 
same kind of hard-working value into all Chrysler-built cars. big reasons for the extra value in Chrysler-built products, 








PROBLEM 


done by lifting whole 
van by hooks, while .. . 


IT WAS 


It’s more or less axiomatic in freight- 
ing circles that the fewer times a piece 
of cargo has to be shifted from one 
carricr to another during its journey, 
the happier everyone concerned is 
likely to be. Every time you unload 
something from a railroad car or a truck 
and stow it aboard a ship, you run into 
additional handling costs, the risk of 


128 


This cargo has just been brought to the dock by a trucking company. 
The next leg of its journey is by sea. It has to be loaded on . . . 


HINGES are protected by special shields. 


When trailer van is lifted up .. . 


damage and pilferage, and loss of time. 


This has been a particularly big head- 
ache for shippers operating between the 
U.S. and Alaska. There is no direct 
rail route to Alaska; freight has to be 
loaded on ships at northwestern U.S. 
ports, ferried up the coast, handed 
back to land transportation in Alaska. 
But the situation isn’t hopeless. An en 


CHASSIS remains behind. 





THIS BOAT with minimum risk of dam- 
age, minimum loss of time, and minimum 


Vans can be 


piled like orange crates because Cae 


terprising compan 


has come up with a 


remedy (picture 


« The 
new 
(U.S.-Alaska barg 
that it was too m 
freight from a t 


it 


easicr, 


Medicine—Ocean Van Line, 
Ocean Tow, Inc. 
operator), figured 

h trouble to unpack 

uck-trailer and repack 

would be a lot 
thought, simply 


subsidiary of 


onto a barge. It 
the 


compan 
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J. J. Newberry Co. reports 


“ Cummins Multiple Marking 


DOES THE WORK OF 5 CLERKS... 
saves us $10,000 a year!” 


ae 


AX Mi KZ a Oe 


WAS 10,000 


per year 


expense. To meet all these requirements, N ¢ W $120 


Ocean Van Line figured out . . . 
per year 


Van to Sea Here’s how to make similar savings 
in your business! 


With Cummins Perforators, J. ]. Newberry Co. cancels 4,000 invoices 
a day as a fill-in job... with no traceable salary expense. ‘lf this 
canceling were done by hand,” they report, ‘‘it would take four to 
five clerks. At $40 a week, five clerks would draw $10,000 a year 
for a wasteful operation that is better performed for $120 a year 
with a Cummins Perforator.” 


Because Cummins multiple marks 20 items at a time, an average 
clerk can easily mark 20,000 items an hour. If you validate, 
approve, date, receipt, number, code or cancel invoices, purchase 
orders, shipping tickets, sales slips, coupons, labels or other internal 
papers, a new high-speed Cummins Electric Perforator will pay its 
cost many times over in your business, too.* And the holes-you-can- 
read mean permanence, legibility, everlasting safety. 

Send the coupon for more information about how Cummins Perfor- 
ators can bring big savings to your business. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


eee - ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


FLANGES on the four upper corners of get aks ada pert eeee sees ee eee822%5 


each van to hold top van in place. Clip and Attach fe Your Letterhead tedey r 


Cummins-Chicageo Corp., Chicago 40, IIl!., Dept. BW-52 
booklet *1 want proof and facts. Send me Certified Gould Reports on §f 
to hoist the whole trailer box aboard. ee e 
hat’s just what OVL is doing. 
OVL’s trailer vans lift right off their 


I a 
wheels. All vans and chassis units are : Address. ; 
L & 


Name. 





Company 








exactly alike, so that any van can fit City State 

onto any chassis. There are special on oe ee es Oe Ge oe ee 
hooks on the vans for cranes to hook ett tot 8 eee 

into. This makes the whole land-to-sea : oer 
changeover a simple, one-step opera- 
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DEEP DRAWN SHAPES 
AND SHELLS 


Typical examples of Hackney Cold Drawing. (1) Seam- 
tinguisher unit, 74" 


less Shell for dry chemical 


fire 





in dia., 21" high. (2) 2-piece 
extinguishing chemical, made of Chrome Moly steel 


sphere, a reservoir for fire 


fer strength and to keep tare weight at minimum. (3) 
Seamiess tapered diffuser tube for steam jet refrigera- 
tion unit, diameter (at base) 44", height 32°. (4) Water 
tenk for concrete mixers and pavers, sizes up to 60 gal. 


capacity. (5) 
retrigerating 


Flanged seamiess sheil for 
unit, 84" in dia., 26" long. 


Can your product 
use these advantages S 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


containers for gases, liquids and solids 


130 


Perhaps, you, like the manufacturers of the products described 
above, can better your product with a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape or 
Shell. You can expect such advantages as: greater strength, decreased 
overall weight, improved appearance, elimination of expensive ma- 
chining operations, faster production and greater durability. Hackney 
Shapes and Shells have been made with capacities as small as 1 quart 


and as large as 110 gallons. 


Many other cost reducing Hackney products 


Shapes and shells are just one phase 
of Pressed Steel Tank Company maa- 
ufacturing facilities. They also pro- 
duce cylinders, drums, barrels, kegs 
—products for vastly diversified in- 
dustries, chemical, LP-Gas, food prod- 
ucts, construction, etc. 

Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are there is a Hackney product that 


Manvfocturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St, Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 5. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 

555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 


can benefit you. Remember, Hackney 
products are backed by Pressed Steel 
Tank Company's design and manu- 
facturing facilities—by almost 50 
years of specialized knowledge of 
metals and of the properties of gases, 
liquids and solids. 

For full information on the products 
that interest you, write us. 


1 av 
DF & 





“... Asa start, OVL has 
ordered 200 cargo boxes, 
with enough chassis units to 
go around...” 
TRANSPORTATION starts on p. 128 


tion: The trail 
the boat, and th 


driven up alongside 
van is lifted aboard. 
The chassis stays ashore, ready to take 
on the next van that comes in. 

When the barge arrives at its destina- 
tion, the proc s simply reversed: 
The van is ung overboard and 
plunked down onto a waiting chassis. 
Or, if the cargo can get where it’s go- 
ing more casily rail, the van can be 
loaded onto a flatcar 

This way, th isn't touched 
from the time it’s packed into the 
trailer at one end of its journey, to the 
time it’s unload it the other. Not 
only does this speed things up; it almost 
eliminates the of damage and pil- 
ferage, and it ts labor costs for 
handling. 
¢ Setup—OV! 
has been 
Late this mont t 
hauling milita 
has gained a litt 
to get ito th 
ness. (In Alaska 
sity is required 
you just grab 
customers, an¢ ire off 

As a start VL has ordered 200 
cargo boxes—th uiler vans. Since it 
needs wheels for the vans at both ends 
of the sea route, it has also ordered 
enough chassis units to go around—half 
to be stationed in the U.S., half in 
Alaska. In addition, it expects to have 
10 tractor units it eack end of the 
sea leg. When deliveries are all in, 
OVL will have about $1.6-million worth 
of equipment 

In most cases, OVL won't do the 
land hauling itself. Regular trucking 
companies will hook onto the trailers 
as thev come ashore, take over the de- 
livery job from there 
¢ Specifications—OVL’s vans are made 
by Brown Trail Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
The vans arc 1inum, weight 4,630 
Ib. They're 30 ft. long, have a capacity 
of 1.545 cu. ft. Their structure is mono- 
coque (wherc strength is in the 
outer skin rather than in an internal 
framework). TI have welded steel 
pipe at cach the four corners for 
additional strength. Payload is about 
25 tons. 

At present 
the Alaska Cedar 
owncd by its parent 
of these boats can 
holds below di 
deck. 

Special fitting 


cargo 


vork on this system 
<perimental so far. 
to start 
when it 
it hopes 
ymmon busi 

ertificate of neces- 
carriers; 
juipment and some 


nal 
expect 
Then 
xperience, 
Carrict 


common 


OVL uses two barges— 
nd the Alaska Spruce, 
Ocean Tow. Each 
urry 66 vans: 54 in 
ind the other 12 on 


mn the vans make it 
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ase ee 
Office noise 


enna from chattering voices .. . 


ee. 


. . . and.telephones and typewriters >>> 


Si amelie 
—; reflects off hard surfaces .. . 


. . . lowering efficiency —-———$—$—$_____ 
Sepameeeciaaialiaucr cs 





and causing unnecessary fatigue. 


You can stop it 
a . with a ceiling of ... 
Work goes faster, lost time decreases, mg f 
and efficiency increases if you have an 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone® ceilifg to s 
soak up nerve-jangling noise. You'll A it ay 3 T e ] ® & 3 eS 
be surprised at Cushiontone’s low cost, 


too. For free booklet, “How to Select 4 : & : cu . if 10 e T e Ni E 


an Acoustical Material,” write Arm- 


strong Cork Company, 5205 
Walnut St., Lancaster, Penna. 








Case history oe ee OVL's vans are 
no. 37 equipped with heating and 
; cooling units .. .” 


TRANSPORTATION starts on p. 128 























easy to pile them one on top of the 
other. Since they can be packed into 
the ship’s hold so closely, very little 
space 1s wasted 
¢ Cooling and Heating—An added 
wrinkle on OVL’s vans is the fact that 
they are equipped with individual heat- 
ing and cooling units. Most railroads 
and trucking companies use gasoline 
motors for this purpose, but in a ship’s 
hold that’s out of the question because 
of fuel problems and the risk of fumes 
and explosions. For that reason, OVL 
uses electrical oling-heating units. 
With this equipment, vans can be kept 
at temperature warm as 60F or as 
cold as —5I 
When the trailer is hooked onto a 
truck, power for temperature control is 
supplied by generating unit 
mounted just behind the truck. When 
th Ind trial Sit the van is waiting around on a dock, 
e us a e power can be id by plugging into 
| any conventi ircuit. On OVL’s 
that Moved! two boats, power comes from special 
‘ circuits install m deck and in one 
the answer to another actual plant location problem | ° “*°" Dosts three holds. On the 
—— government-o Alaska Railroad, 
P Plant executives and engineers of a large industry recently which occasion carries some of 
j p made “on-the-spot” surveys of half-a-dozen potential plant OVL’s vans, the ire also special gen- 
} ==> j sites, many miles apart. And they did it in a matter of min- crating units 
- utes ... without ever leaving their offices! ¢ Forerunner—OVL isn’t the first 
These widely scattered industrial sites were literally U. S.-Alaska shipper to think of the 
“moved” to the desks of these men in startling three- idea of loading the whole trailer box 
dimensional clarity. So effective was this method that en- 
gineers were actually able to estimate grading and clearing 
requirements in addition to obtaining valuable informa- 
tion on topography, road and railroad locations and other 
facts vital to proper site selection. 
This unique and time-saving “site movement” was made : 
possible by detailed stereoptical air survey maps prepared Alaska Freight puts the whole trailer 


by C&O’s Industrial Development Department onto its barg« vheels and all. This 
takes up a lot more space than OVL’s 


a“ surveys are stri nfid system. Alaska Freight, early this month, 

Poin ctly co ential went into the common carrier business; 
Finding the right spot for your new plant can be a costly, time- previously, setting the pattern OVL ex- 
consuming job for you and your organization. Let our experts pects to follow, it had handled only 
in this field make the task easy by preparing a special PIN- , 
POINT survey to meet your requirements. For further infor- : : , 
mation, write Chesapeake & Ohio, Industrial Development ¢ Future—Military men hay e been in- 
t, Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio. terested in Alaska Freight’s idea—and 

OVL’s refinements—for some time. 
They figure it might be the answer to 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway some of their shipping problems, par- 


" ticularly to the problem of gettin 
SERVING: Virginia > West Virginia - Kentucky * Ohio - indiana * Michigan « So. Ontario Sidaie cag to ete se 
centers. 

OVL’s continuous electrical refrig- 
eration should be a special boon in the 
case of perishable goods. No matter 
how many shifts there are from one 
carrier to another, and no matter how 
many delays along the way, the cargo 
can be kept at a constant temperature, 
because its icebox goes right along with 
it. 





onto a_ barge Alaska Freight Lines, 
Inc., had been doing more or less the 
same thing before OVL came into the 
picture. 

The differen however, is that 





military freight 
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.»«but heres where you make-or-break your schedule 









































Just look below. Then you'll see why production men swear by Remington Rand 
Sched-U-Graph. This efficient, down-to-earth device shows you, graphically, how 
close each job is to schedule — in time to take action if and where action is needed. 

Today — as in World War II — Sched-U-Graph and other Remington Rand sys- 
tems are helping plants do “the impossible” through effective control of production 
... machine loading... procurement . . . inventory. For complete facts and significant 
case histories, read our new 56-page illustrated booklet “Production Control Systems 
and Procedures” (X 1268). Phone our nearest office for a free copy or write to 
Room 1062, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Remington Rand Inc, 


heres how Sched-U-Graph Poduction Contol works 


Top line on this Sched-U-Graph represents a 
pump assembly — each line below, one compo- 
nent part. On each line is recorded, in advance, 
each day’s production quota and the total to 
date. The sliding bar signals show work actu- 
ally completed. The black vertical line indicates 


today’s date, and shows how much work should 
be done. In this case, all components but one — 
the totalizer door — are on or ahead of sched- 
ule, but the whole assembly is delayed. You see 
the delinquent in a flash, and know exactly 
where corrective action is needed. 








PUMP—MOTOR DRIVEN Sy, 
111392 ECCENTRIC ‘ — 


~ 111475 TOTALIZER DOOR face y 











"11413 REAR HINGE PIN SUPPORT 
"11421 __SE1-BACK COUPLING ROD 
11422 RESET HANDLE SHAFT 
"24946 CORNER POST 


[-25364 GLASS PANEL RETAINER 
MIXER BODY ASSEMBLY 


3356 RIVET 
8264 MIXER BODY 
865 MIXER PADDLE 
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dependable performance 
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3 LARGE PLANTS GOOD TRY: Los Angeles County is building roads at a fast clip in an effort to keep 
70 SERVE YOU... 


Petters Paussfield 


ahead of autos, which have throttled public transportation, but it’s . . . 


NCETON 
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POLITICAL 


the smart vote is for 
CONCLUSION: The only solution is to lift part of the traffic off the ground. One 
DUPLISTICKERS. * possible overhead public transit system is the Duorail, above, or . . . 
® 
If you have ao candidate to support in the ’ 7 
min lection or oduct wi in 
ce ce a Los Angeles Transi 
and money 
Convenient, easy-to-use... 33 labels on perto- One of Los Angeles’ biggest bene- City and county officials see just onc 
rated gummed lettersize sheets ... 25 sheets (825 factors has become its biggest problem. way out of tl ious circle, and that 
ome cr neh me — and 5 estere= The automobile, which enables com- is up. There doesn’t seem to be much 
ee ee re muters to work in the city and live out- chance of speeding up surface transit; 
EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. side, has made the whole county one _ the only likely solution is to lift part of 
$26 GUOCTRNC STREET, SCRANTON ©, PA. big traffic jam. he only resort is pub- the traffic off the streets and into the 
. lic transportation. And congestion has _ air. 
DUPLISTICKERS throttled the surface transit system to Right now the city is mulling over 


Sa il E } the point where commuters can’t turn three possible overhead rapid transit 
eeawe ony Fy to it even if they want to. systems—the first new transit systems 
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Cars choke the freeways just as soon as they are 
NOT GOOD ENOUGH: opened, leaving no surface room for public transit. 
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We can meet your most exact- 
ing requirements for custom 
quality engine bearings in 
small runs or mass-produc- 


—4 : tion quantities. 
_ Our exacting production 


* techniques have been de- 
~~ e 
Pe) a 
newer 











/ ‘ 
: 4 oo x veloped over the years to 
— . 7 ‘ cope with today’s fluctuating 


- ia demands for automotive, trac- 
, , — tor and industrial engines. 
MONORAIL. Cars hang suspended from a single rail. System would double present bus When you specify our en- 


speeds. It’s one of three ideas Los Angeles is considering. gine bearings you gain the 


“know-how” of more than 25 
s b- i Th W O tT | U years of precision experience 
ro em ° e ay u Ss p in the manufacture of the finest 
ine bearings. 
that have been proposed in approxi- with its outpouring of automobiles has ssi : 
mately 25 years. all but choked the once-broad boule- 
¢ Worsening—For that long, public  vards. The county is building freeways 


transportation has been working up to just as fast as the gas tax money allows. DETROIT 
becoming public problem number one. But just as soon as a new section opens 


Nearly $1-million has been spent on 45 up, cars pour in as if they were lined ALUMINUM & BRASS 

separate reports, surveys, and engineer- up waiting for the snip of the tape: In 

ing studies, but things have got steadily 90 days the freeway is nearly one-third COR PORATION 

worse instead of better. overloaded. Up to now the road-build- DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
The tremendous suburban expansion ing machines have managed to keep one 
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That all-important first - in every sale is the one Dodge Reports take 
for you! This 60-year-old construction-news service tells construction 
marketing men who and where their prospects are, what they're going to 
build and when they should start to sell them. 


Dodge Reports cover all types of new construction in the 37 states East of 
the Rockies. They save valuable time for you and your salesmen . . . elimi- 
nate beating the bushes and chasing down rumors . . . Dodge Reports 
provide more aj. corpo for doing business than you can get in any 
other way . . . point out more new prospects coming into the market . 
show up more opportunities for profitable contacts among the people you 
already know. 


Dodge field men — more than 900 strong — continually 
comb the construction market—your market—for detailed 
information about what is coming up—being planned— 
out for bids—who got the contracts. This timely and vital 
information is mailed to Dodge users every day. Dodge 
Reports Service today takes this first sales step for most of 
the leading firms and salesmen in construction. It can for 


you. Write today for free book on Dodge Reports. 


Dept. BW-5,119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 














THIS PRECISION 
DIE CUT 
METAL 


STAMPING YOU OFT Tt O00 MaNOs MEST FROM CHRYSLER COBPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 13, 1952. 


8. E. HUTCHINSON 
Cheirman, Finance Committee 

















You advertise in Business Week when you want to influence management men 
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Public transportation 
slipped quietly into a back 
seat 3 


TRANSIT PROBLEM starts on p. 134 


jump ahead. But what about tomorrow? 
The prospect—unless something drastic 
is done with public transit—is giving the 
area’s citizens the shakes. 

¢ Share the Blame—The Angelenos 
have themselves to blame for part of the 
trouble; the rest is purely geographic. 
Since the war the average Los Angeles 
citizen has sniffed at public transporta- 
tion, preferring to commute by car. He 
bought autos so fast that a record 2-mil- 
lion cars are now registered in the metro- 
politan area, one for every two pcople. 
Public transportation slipped quietly 
into a back seat, bus and rail lines 
slowed down to a walk 

That’s where geography comes in. 
Los Angeles is the most spread-out city 
in the world. Buildings are kept down 
to 13 stories because of earthquake 
threat, and the area is dedicated to 
the single-family dwelling. So you 
have a population of 4.2-million people 
sprawled over 452 sq. mi. Add to that 
the city’s peculiar layout. Broad boule- 
vards from the beach cities and western 
suburbs bottleneck when they start fun- 
neling their loads through the narrow 
streets of the downtown district. 
¢ Overloaded—The biggest bottleneck 
stems from two suburbs: fast-growing 
San Fernando Valley and Pasadena. 
San Fernando Valley expects to double 
its 500,000 population in 10 years. Al- 
ready, the Cahuenga Pass freeway to the 
valley is the most heavily traveled 
stretch in the land. To make matters 
worse, Pacific Electric, which has taken 
a financial beating on its passenger serv- 
ice for years, is petitioning to abandon 
its last rail lines to the valley and con- 
vert to buses. It will probably win on 
a hardship plea 

The Arroyo Seco freeway, which 
serves Pasadena, has been sorely over- 
loaded for years. Rail lines there were 
dug up years ago 
e No Solution—Pacific Electric has 
been replacing rail lines with bus service 
as fast as the State Public Utilities Com 
mission will allow. But buses are no 
solution—without the freeways to run 
on. And if present freeway plans have 
to wait for gas tax funds to pay for them, 
it will be 1985 before the roads needed 
now are finished. Besides, the cost of 
freeways is frightening—$5-million a 
mi. in land acquisition alone. 

These are the reasons more and more 
people think Los Angeles can never 
have an efficient mass-transportation 
system unless it gets off the ground. 
¢ Bidding—Three overhead systems 
have thrown their hats into the ring: 
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NEW PRODUCT DESIGNS 
DEMAND NEW MACHINING METHODS 


This New Britain Automatic developed “for contour facing jet~compressor wheels 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES + PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 





THE NEW BRITAIN GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 




















Tips on Better AIR CONDITIONING 





Choose the (nbinel Unit 


DESIGNED for your LAYOUT 





“ .. the Transit Authority 
was something of a victory 
for San Fernando Valley...” 


TRANSIT PROB 


Monorail, Duorail 
three have made fo 
the city and count 

The first to get 


Monorail. Its backers 


Legislature to set 
Metropolitan Transi 


a suspended monorail 


LEM starts on p. 134 


ind Railplane. All 


mal presentations to 


ff the ground was 
got the California 
p a Los Angeles 
t Authority to build 
ystem from Van 


Nuys 44 mi. through Los Angeles to 
Long Beach. 

The system is an up-to-date version 
of the German monorail opened in the 
Wupper Valley in 1901, which carried 
310-million passengers over a 25-year 
period without a single fatality. 

Cars, which seat 60 passengers and 
stand 30 more travel overhead 
suspended from a single rail at 38 mi. 
an hour, twice as fast as bus speeds now. 

Monorail estimates the cost will run 
$1.5-million a mi r the whole works 
—stations, shops, spares, and all 

By doubling surface speeds, 
and by saving mon n accident claims, 
Monorail figures it can keep fares low. 
There are no eng ring problems in- 
volved, Monorail claims, and there is 
FLAT SUSPENDED very little interference with surface right 
UNIT TAKES NO of way: The base for the V-shaped 
FLOOR SPACE pylons is only five ft. square; pylons 


» spaced 70 ft. apart. 
Where there is no floor would be 7. aced I 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE 
space available, or where ¢ Drawbacks—Setting up the authority 


Taking very little floor space, the there is unused spac di : vil C re 
“Buffalo cabinet provides io a a aloe to build Monorail would seem to give 
the green light to Los Angeles’ first over- 


any Gamat = sae 3 = " Plat supegeee 
c : il 2 C f j 

at type i-Velocity Filters PC Cabinets are ideal. They head system. But there are some 

hitches. 


save additional space. Recently re- are easily walled in, for a 

designed, ‘‘Buffalo'’ Model “‘G"’ finished job. Available in 

Air Conditioning Units have stream- capacities from 875 to 22,000 ‘ . . 

lined fooqeranee and sendacdined cubic feet of conditioned For one thing, what the San Fer- 

parts for flexible combinations con- air per minute. nando Valley civic k aders who con- 
ceived the rapid transit act had in mind 
was an authority that would cover the 
whole area and would embrace all forms 


venient to knock down for ship- 
ment and easy assembly. 
of public transit. But transportation 
lobbyists whittled this plan down. The 
Metropolitan Transit Authority has 
jurisdiction over only an eight-mi. strip 
centered on the main channel of the 


Los Angeles River and including just 
falo"’ mixed-flow, hollow-shaft Fans, ‘‘Buf- 


steels 1 line or 
falo” Non-Clogging Spray Nozzles, "Aerofia the single Monorail line and feeder bus 
colle and beevy., pera le metal casing. A lines. 
urther feature of these units is their stand- . . Tn 
ardized, sectional construction. This permits In this limited form, the Authority 
moving the units into buildin throu oT)” > nN . rg : S$ 
senadand Georwaye, ead geentiy aenaiihes igh doesn’t have many of the advantage 
spocien, curvicing ond sepaien. WRITE FOR of a countywide authority. For ex- 
JLLETIN 3703- i ; ‘ . 
ee See ample, a plan modeled on the Port of 


on construction of these units. 

New York Authority and the San Fran- 
ae cisco Bay Bridge Authority would be 
x First For ; : 5 ; ae 
sj Fans exempt from taxes and would have a 
COMPANY good chance to get a 100% loan from 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK e Half the Battle—As it is, the Transit 
PUBLISHEKS OF GINEERING” HANDBOOK Authority was something of a victory 
Consdion eS oe Co., Led., Kiechener, One. for San Fernando Valley—aftcr a 16-year 
—A- saat De ie Stacie Cais battle for better transportation. ‘The 
5 phates. : ” San Fernando Valley Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce began flirting with 


FLAT FLOOR UNIT FITS 
INTO LOW HEAD SPACE 


Above is a ‘‘Buffalo’’ Model “PCW” C 
which heats, cools, humidifies and ae 
air, as desired. It is a complete air conditioning 
unit with preheat coil, water spray chamber, 
cooling coil, eliminator section, tank, reheat 
coil and blower section .. . yet all compactly 
arranged for extremely low height require- 
ments This is one of a wide variety of 
Buffalo’ Cabinets to meet many installation 
requirements. Any or all air conditioning 
functions may be had in the different 

models of ‘Buffalo’ Air Conditioning 
Cabinets shown on this page. 


VERTICAL MODEL 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
TO LOOK FOR 


Important construction features in an air con- 
ditioning unit are: the pump, coils, fans, 
spray nozzles and casing. ‘Buffalo’ units 
are equipped with ‘Buffalo’ pumps, ‘‘Buf- 
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If you require copper, brass or nickel in your products, SyVeneer Clad 
Metals are made for you! A core of steel comprises 70 to 90% of the total 
Strip thickness, and your solid non-ferrous metal is bonded inseparably to 








one or both sides of the steel. You get your metal where it counts 
is saved for defense! Reach toward better fabrication profits . 
the SuVeneer Clad Meta! facts, today. 
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. write for 
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“We are saving*100,000 a year...using 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION, 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION OF MILWAUKEE manufactured 36.4% of all carburetor-type internal 
combustion engines produced in 1950 within this company’s horsepower range, except automotive 
and aircraft. (Based on U. S. Bureau of Census statistics as reported by 41 engine manufacturers. ) 
Above are a few examples of Wisconsin-powered equipment, used throughout the world. 


e outside accounting firm we retain “Our NCR machines handle our u perators had learned 
informs us that our National Account— Payroll, Labor Distribution, 
ing Machines, which cost $60,000, Quarterly Social Security Reports, 
are saving us over $100,000 a year. Production & Material Control, General 
"The savings exceed the predictions Accounting (Receivables, Payables, 
of these nationally—-known auditors Aged Account Analysis, etc.) and 
and those of the National represen- Order Board Analysis of unfilled 
tatives. All of our accounting orders by Customers, Types of Motors, A 
President, 
Motor Corporation 


department heads confirm these savings, 4nd by Schedule Dates of Shipments. 
report stepped-up efficiency. "Three days after installation, 
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Nationals that cos 


“World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines" 


This saving is another example of profitable 
capital investments cited in this series of re- 
cent advertisements, showing how National 
Systems reduced accounting costs for such 
companies as Southern Railway, American 
Airlines, The Upjohn Company, Merchants 
National Bank of Indianapolis, and others. 
(A brochure of these advertisements will be 
sent you on request.) 


Such savings are due to a combination of 
time-and-effort-saving features found only on 
National Accounting Machines. On some 
jobs, they do as much as % of the work auto- 
matically. 

Let our local National representative... . 
a trained systems analyst . . show what 
you can save with a National System designed 
to fit your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Payroll-A ing Machine, repaid 


9 
its cost in less than 8 months. 
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National Class 31 repaid its 
cost in less than a year, continues 
a handsome annual return in savings. 


Look! Now they’ve made... 


a weatherproof, washable window shade! 


It’s a wonderful all-plastic shade* made 
of Naugatuck Chemical’s Marvinol”® vinyl 
resin 

Thanks to Marvinol, this shade is im- 
pervious to just about everything that 
bothers ordinary fabric shades! 

Rain or damp salt air won't harm it! 
Dirt and dust won't cling to it! Smoke, 
soot, grease, even kiddies’ sticky 


ee CZ sala 


Branches: Akron ¢ Boston « Charlotte ¢ Chicago « Los Angeles « Me 


hands won't stain it! And it’s com- 
pletely washable! 

These amazing shades of Marvinol 
resist fading, cracking, tearing, and fire! 
They're just about the most durable win- 
dow shades you've ever seen! 

Even more amazing, these beautiful 
shades (available ina variety of colors) 
actually cost Jess than fabric shades! 


Window shade 
ample of the pri 
possible by Marv 
plastics improve 


cost, add to its sale 


t one more ex- 


provement made 


peal 
i! 


Ask Naugatuck Chemical. Our ex- 


cellent researc! 
to help you Soly 
new products Wr 


letterhead to the 


*Manufacturers' name 


/ yf . 
\ LEPIVUCTIE Division of United States Rubb 
55 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


his ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ In Camada: Naugatuck Che als, E 


ries will be glad 

problems, create 
your company 
below 


reauest. 


Company 


Rubber Chemicals 
Aromatics 
Synthetic Rubber 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Reclaimed Rubber 


MARVINOL?® vinyl resins *« KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers + VIBRIN® polyester resins Latices 





the monorail idea about three years ago. 
Since then the group has changed its 
name to the Southern California Mono- 
rail & Transit Systems, Inc. It has 
worked hand in glove with Monorail 
Engineering & Construction Corp., 
which was formed in 1947 solely to 
engineer, contract, and build monorail 
systems. 

¢ Competition—Monorail’s first com- 
petitor was the Davino Duorail, an 
overhead train hanging from two rails 
instead of one. This, claims inventor 
Alphonso Davino, gives more stability 
and speed. Davino is begging for $500,- 
000 from the city council to build a 
test line. He figures total cost of a 200- 
mi. system would be $146-million. 

Soon after Gov. Warren appointed 
the seven-man Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Transit Authority, Monorail sud- 
denly got another dazzling competitor 
—the Hastings Electric Railplane. This 
company, headed by John A. Hastings, 
of New York, is a subsidiary of Inter- 
national Railplane Corp., backed by 
Axel Wenner-Gren (Servel, Electrolux), 
the Swedish industrialist-financier with 
the Midas touch. Wenner-Gren built 
up vast industrial holdings in Sweden, 
was worth between $50-million and 
$100-million at the start of World War 
II. Blacklisted for doing business with 
the Axis during the war, he was cut off 
from his Swedish empire and took 
refuge south of the border, where he is 
now solidly entrenched in Mexican in- 
dustry. 
¢ Same, But Different—Hastings claims 
his Duorail equipment will run circles 
around Monorail. The two-rail con- 
struction, says Hastings, will allow 
speeds up to 60 mi. in the city and 
150 in the country. Cars are locked in 
by top and bottom tails, like an ele- 
vator in a shaft. 

Like Monorail, Railplane estimates 
construction cost at $1.5-million a mile. 
But the Railplane structure would: be 
made of prestressed concrete beams, 
which Hastings says would eliminate 
much of the vibration and noise. The 
pian has been criticized, though, as in- 
terfering too much with surface right 
of way, since the concrete pylons would 
need a broad base. 
¢ Wants In—Hastings wants the Trans- 
it Authority under which Monorail is 
authorized expanded to include Rail- 
plane. He has dished up an elaborate 
12-year rapid transit plan for the en- 
tire southern California area. The pro- 
posed network would link all Los An- 
geles metropolitan areas and all cities 
within 100 mi. or so. He estimates 
cost at $500-million, but expects it can 
be raised through revenue bonds and 
a little judicious real estate promotion. 

As Hastings sees it, the Railplaneways 
would be built by a rapid transit au- 
thority. Then he would lease the Rail- 
planeways from the authority and 
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Be there 
with Zippo! 


To catch a man’s attention—even 
when he’s off and away on a holiday— 
give him a Zippo engraved with your 
company trade-mark. He’ll see your 
company name with every zip—many 
times a day for years. For Zippo is the 
lighter that men make sure to Carry, _ fer sales "yor sap length 
wherever they go. That’s because paki icy 2 <a 90? inet 


Z1PPO always lights with a zip—even Free , —ter tite? 
in wind or rain! Yes, wherever your 


client or prospect is—on business or GET YOUR COPY 
pleasure—you can be there with Zippo, 
Send the coupon and see how little 
it costs. 


OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. BW24 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models. 





Windproof Lighter 














Deburrs gears 15 times faster 
at the push of a button! 


Waut to bak a big bottleneck in the production of gears and 


similar parts? Manufacturers are doing just that with the Osborn Work Holder 
Brushing Lathe. 

In the plant of the White Motor Company, Truck Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 
this Osborn machine deburrs and finishes gear teeth 1570% faster than the old 
method. This was done formerly with a portable grinder . . . a tedious operation 
that took 25 minutes for the 14-inch hypoid gears shown. Now, an operator 
simply places the gear in the Osborn Work Holder Brushing Lathe, pushes a 
button and the machine does the job automatically. Floor-to-floor time is only 
1% minutes! Uniformity of finish results in additional time savings in matching 
and assembly of gears. 

It will pay you to investigate this high-speed, high-quality machine for de- 
burring and finishing gears on a production basis. Call your Osborn Brushing 
Analyst today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 701, 5401 Ham- 
ilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osho Brus 9, 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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operate them. He has proposed a joint 
partnership between the authority and 
Railplane Corp. to buy real estate in 
areas where Railplane would operate. 
He figures land appreciation would be 
sizable. 

e Still More—Hastings has still another 
scheme—to put a rail plan in effect even 
before the first mile of overhead track 
is built. This contemplates buying up 
existing urban and interurban lines 
and lowering fares. Hastings says that 
lower fares alone can bring present 
utilization from 1¢ up to 50%, with 
a profit left over. Fares under a postal 
ized rate structure start at a nickel. Pres 
ent minimum is 15¢; it may go to 20¢ 
if unions get the 35¢ wage increase they 
are asking for 
e Rights of Way—Except for the Los 
Angeles River line, both Monorail and 
Railplane would need additional rights 
of way. Two proposed ones are the 
center strips of existing freeways and 
the present and abandoned Pacific Elec- 
tric passenger rights of way. In 1947 
California made the center strips avail- 
able to rail transport, but they aren’t 
big enough for conventional rails. 

It might not be so easy to get the 
Pacific Electric passenger rights of way 
Many overhead people think PE should 
part with them for a song, since it is 
losing money on its passenger service. 
But the company believes the rights of 
way are valuable and is sure to put up 
an argument. 

At any rate, PE has made no commit- 
ments, although both Monorail and 
Railplane have 1 the carpet smooth 
around president Oscar Smith’s door. 
e More Study—Smith says that if a 
workable areawid ystem is firmed 
up, there isn’t y reason to believe 
Pacific Electric m’t cooperate. But 
he thinks the whole question should be 
mulled over some more. Smith points 
to the Los Ang Port Commission 
as a good example of how these area- 
wide problems uld be worked out. 

In that hassle, 200 citizens put up 
$1,000 each and hired engineers to 
study the situation completely; as a 
result, the bond elections for the harbor 
passed easily. 

e Private vs. Public—Smith believes 
privately owned public transit can no 
longer make money, therefore may 
eventually go into public ownership. 
He favors a plan where the transit lines 
are publicly owned and leased out to 
a private operator 

The voters of Los Angeles have al- 
ways rejected public ownership. But 
it mav fare better this fall. There is 
talk of tying public ownership into a 
package with overhead transit on the 
ballot—first the city would acquire ex- 
isting transit systems, then shape them 
up and develop a modern rapid transit 
system, including overhead transporta- 
tion. 


} 
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What has K- ffe got to do with the winter operation 


of good air conditioning ? 





Tall buildings are like chimneys. In winter, the warm 
air inside is lighter than the cold air outside. So the 
warm air rises through the building, pulling in cold 
air through doors, windows and other openings at the 
lower levels, and creating a tremendous draft — called 
“stack effect.” 

This “stack effect” plays hob with air conditioning 
systems which rely on openings in the outside wall of 
each room, through which a fan draws outside air 
across the heating coil. 

Rooms at the bottom of the building may be cold 
and drafty as cold outside air rushes in. And rooms at 
the top of the building may be hot and stuffy as warm 
air, attempting to escape, blocks the holes designed 
for ventilation. 

On the other hand, the Carrier Conduit Weather- 
master System eliminates “stack effect” because it elim- 
inates the need for holes in the wall. Inside the building, 
sealed against the variations of the weather, climate is 
always under complete control. Outside air is brought 
into a central source, then distributed through slim 
conduits to individual room units throughout the 
building. 

With the Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System, 
every room gets air that is already heated, cleaned and 
humidified. “Stack effect” has no effect. Another reason 
why the owners and managers of most of today’s modern 
buildings call the Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 
System their best investment. 

Write for our booklet, “Conduit Weathermaster 
System.” Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


air conditioning - refrigeration 


for 50 years—the people who know air conditioning best 








FOAMGLAS heips maintain temperature and hvu- 
midity in the first floor weave room at Limestone 
Manvfacturing Co. Gaffney, S. C. Division of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, inc. of New York City. The 
FOAMGILAS blocks—laid up between the existing 
wall and a new exterior brick veneer —form a long- 
lasting barrier to moisture and heat flow. 
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@ If you can achieve better control 
of temperature and humidity in your 
plant, chances are 9 out of 10 you 
can improve operating conditions and 
reduce operating costs. To do it you 
need an exceptionally effective, and 
economical insulating material . . . in 
a word, FOAMGLAS. 

FYOAMGLAS is being used successfully 
for all sorts of structures, both nor- 
mz! and low temperature installations. 
It s also ideal for insulating piping, 


P, TSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION °« 


| | | 


valves, fittings and many kinds of 
process equipment. Its cellular glass 
construction provides maximum re- 
sistance to vapor and other harmful 
elements. You get constant insulation 
value with FOAMGLAS throughout a 
long, cost-free service life. 

Find out how FOAMGLAS can help 
you wall in the weather you want in 
your plant. Just send the coupon for a 
sample of the material and copies of 
our latest booklets. Write today. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA; 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. L-52, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The best glass insulation is cellular 
glass. The only cellular glass insu- 
lation is FOAMGLAS. This unique 
material is composed of still air, 
sealed in minute gloss cells. It is 
light weight, incombustible, ver- 
min-proof. it has unusvaliy high 
resistance to moisture, chemicals 
and many other elene tl 

cause ins.iation to deteriorate. 
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Commercial, 


me, without obligation, a samole of FOAMGLAS and 
perature 


Please send 
your FREE booklets on the use of FOAMGLAS for: Normal Tem 


industrial and Public ae 0 Refrigerated Struc- 


tures [) Piping and Processing Equipment 











CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





materials orders ma 
National Production 


Full text of the 
be obtained from 
Authority, Washington 25, or from an 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders ma 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili 
zation, Washington 25, or from th 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Domestic communications: Gi, 
broader assistance to the telephone an 
telegraph industries’ in obtaining m 
terials for maintenance, repairs, an 
operation, and for essential construc 
tion. M-77 as amended (May 6). 

Cobalt: Redefines cobalt to inclu 
compounds produced from ores, meta 
concentrates, and refinery residu 
M-80, Sched. 2 as amended (May 

Flood area relief: Increa illotmen 
of certain steel products that produce 
are required to deliver to distributors in 
disaster areas. Also increases amount 
of controlled materials that can be pro 
cured with priority ratings during Mav 
and June by retailers in these area 


M-6 A, Dir. 2; M-89, Dir. 1 (May 7 


Pricing Orders 


Wholesale pork: Simplifies the filin 
requirements in the wholesale pork reg 
ulation for mu processors oO 
dried pork and specialty pork products 
CPR 74, Amat eff. Mav 13 

California potatoes: Provides specifi 
amounts that potato growers in south 
em California ll use to determine 
their farm-gate ceiling prices. CPR 113 
Rev. 1, SR. 2 (eff. Mav 14 

Optometric services: E-xempts from 
price control charges mad¢ by optome 
trists for refilling their prescriptions. 
GOR 14, Amdt. 14 (eff. May 14). 

Liquefied petroleum gas: Grants re 
sellers of liquefied petroleum gas (bot 
tle gas) a method of adjusting ceilings to 
restore the dollar ind-cents margin 
they got during GCPR base period 
CPR 17, SR. 7 (eff. May 12). 

Bakery products: Extends the manda 
tory effective date of the regulation fo: 
frozen and perishable bakery produ 
from May 10 to June 2, 1952. CPR 
135. Amdt. 1 (eff. May 12 

Shipbuilders: Tempororih 
price controls affecting certain sales and 
deliveries by manufacturers of new ship 
that are more than 65 ft. long. GOR 9, 
Amdt. 18 (eff. May 13). 


, , 
tiplant 


suspen’ 
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Where Installed: In a paper mill 
making strong and heavy papers 
for manufacture of bags. Fluid 
Handled: High consistency pulp 
stock being piped from pulpers to 
Jordan machines for refinement. 


Trouble Encountered: Valves for- 
merly used, even wide open, would 
entrap the pulp stock, become in- 
operative, and shut off flow to ma- 
chines. Cleaning out the clogged 
valves and pipe lines was costly in 
time, labor, and production loss. 


Solution and Result: Crane pat- 
ented Pulp Stock Valves were in- 
stalled. Clogging wasimmediately 
stopped. Not a single shutdown 
for cleanout needed for more than 
5 years since Crane valves were 
installed. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING +» HEATING 





‘Share Accounts Deposits “Time + Depot . . US. Savings 
_inSavings& in Mutual Bonds +Grand 
- LoanAssns. Savings Banks Comm't Banks Reserves Outstanding Total 


Dec. 31, ; 
1098 ons See 04002 $10,523 $15,258 $25,827 $2,229 $59,207 
1060S. ER 4,304 10,658 15,777 27,238 3,207 62,487 
WS | ose es. 10,532 15,884 28,945 6,212 67,538 
4,910 10,664 16,352 30,797 15,050 79,188 

5,494 11,738 19,224 33,049 27,363 98,654 

6,305 13,376 24,074 35,577 40,361 122,033 

7,365 . 15,385 30,135 38,667 48,183 142,667 

8,548 16,869 33,808 41,702 49,776 153,986 

9,753 - 17,746 35,249 44,882 52,008 163,054 

10,964 18,387 35,804 48,158 55,051 171,693 

12,460 19,273 36,328 51,498 56,707 179,454 

; ..ss. 14,038 20,010 36,503 54,927 58,019 186,421 

1951 (Est.). . , 20,747 37,800 58,400 57,586 193,312 


GAINS : 
1939-1945..... +80.0% 446.2% 4+97.5%°  +49.7% +2,061.6%  +141.0% 
1946-1951. ......... +118.3% 434.9% 425.9% +51.0% +19.5% +35.5% 
1939-1951. ...... 4292%  +97.2%  +147.7% +4126.1% +2,483.5% +226.5% 


NB All figures are in millions of dollars. *Accumulated savings in life insurance policies. Tincludes, besides figures given, postal 
savings deposits. 


Savings and Loan Associations Boom 


“The fastest growing financial phe- ment in savings and loan shares went thing less than And even more 
nomenon in America.” up an average 13.9% a year. The run- sharply reduced is the edge the mutual 

hat’s the way some one recently nerup, the life companies, could boast savings banks had over the as 
described the booming open-end invest- only a 7.1% growth in policy reserves sociations. Bach 1945 S&L share 
ment trusts (BW—Feb.9°52,p120). But in the same years, mutual savings bank accounts added up to but 48% of the 
if the nation’s savings and loan asso- deposits 5.1%, and time deposits of mutual saving nk deposit total. 
ciations wanted to be nasty about it, the commercial banks but 3.9%. Far Since, S&L sha accounts have ad- 
they could enter a very hearty dissent. behind, as well, was the similar growth vanced to 80 

Since 1945, the amount of savings chalked up by U.S. savings bonds. © Reasons—Two factors account mainly 
invested in their share accounts has Their total in the same period showed for the postwar popularity of the sav- 
risen 125%. Their total resources have an average annual rise of only ings and loan associations: (1) their 
likewise soared from less than $8.8- some 3% heavy advertising and promotion; (2) 
billion to around $20-billion. While ¢In Dollars, Too—Dollarwise, also, higher return on savings. (Last year 
assets of the open-end funds in the the postwar gain registered by the as- savings and loan dividends ranged from 
same period did advance 161%, thev’ve  sociations — has substantially tapped 24% to 34% ar re in a few in 
moved ap only from around a $1.3- those of their principal competitors in stances versus 14 to 2%, and occa 
billion level to some $3.4-billion. So the race of institutions to capture a_ sionally a little h m time deposits 
dollarwise, the postwar asset growth of lion share of the postwar period’s huge in savings and ymercial banks 
the S&L’s has been over four times savings of individuals. S&L share ac- Needless to s hat has been hap- 
is large as that of the much publicized counts by the 1951 yearend spiraled pening has not made the commercial 
open-end trusts $8.7-billion, compared with the $7.7- and savings bank t all happy. To 
¢ Good Showing—As a receptacle of billion expansion in commercial banks’ hold their position in the banking busi- 
savings, the associations can’t yet boast time deposits and the $5.3-billion gain ness, they’ve never had to cope with 
that they match the size of the na- for mutual savings banks. such aggressive rchandising _ pro- 
tion’s mutual savings banks, the thrift As a result, the S&L’s are no longer grams as the S&L’s have put on in 
departments of the commercial banks, the baby they once were in the nation’s the postwar period. And they haven't 
or the life insurance companies. How- banking setup. Their share accounts, been at all loath at times to attribute 
ever, the associations have made a spec- for example, now amount to some 43% rapid growth of the S&L’s in large 
tacular showing in recent vears (table, of the commercial banks’ time de- part to “unfair” practices. 
above). posits ¢ Unfair?—Just three years ago (BW— 

In the 1946-51 period, public invest Just six years ago the ratio was some Apr.9’49,p86), for example, the Ameri- 
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How to lick summer fatigue at low cost 


Call it heat fag, summer inertia, or what have you— 
efficiency suffers, accuracy suffers, work output suf- 
fers when the thermometer rockets high in the sum- 
mer. Don’t let it happen to your organization ! 
Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners are so easy to 
install! They require no ducts, no special plumbing. 
Work needn’t be interrupted. Used singly, or in 
multiple, they automatically bring efficient working 
comfort to surprisingly large areas at low cost. And 
they permit step-by-step air conditioning—no need 
to wait until you feel you can air condition all your 


offices or your entire home. 


Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor. Ask him to suggest 
other uses that will increase comfort and produc- 
tivity. He can show you three models in two sizes — 
and gladly plan a proper installation using the models 
that will do the best for you. Look for his name in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone book, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE =6¥ 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms - Medical Departments . Water and Liquid Cooling 


World’s largest builder of 
railroad air conditioning equipment 


Try this low-cost way to comfort in your own office 
or home. See how much better it makes you feel— 
how it boosts morale, increases efficiency, shuts out 


distracting street noises. Then call your nearest 


td 


Cool, dust-free laboratories — just one of 
the many benefits Frigidaire Room Air Con- 
ditioning permits. And Frigidaire, with its 
exclusive Automatic Selective Cooling, needs 
no attention, no dial-fiddling. Just set it— 
forget it. More cooling power automatically 
cuts in on hotter days! 


Used in multiple, Frigidaire Room Air Con- 
ditioners are an economic way to cool larger 
areas, such as general offices, engineering 
departments. No plumbing or special wiring 
is required, no work interruption is neces- 
sary. A low-priced way to increase produc- 
tivity — important in periods of high taxes. 


Protect your gauge room! Precision man- 
ufacturing areas, master gauge rooms...even 
the most delicate instrument work and check- 
ing can be safeguarded from dust, dirt, heat 
and humidity—conditions which can easily 
affect fine measurements and operations, and 
add to manufacturing costs and troubles. 








Max Factor, Jr., President of Max Factor Hollywood, tells — 


AFTER FIVE YEARS OF TESTING, 
THIS NEW LIPSTICK IS TERRIFIC. 
LETS RUSH IT TO THE DEALERS. 





THESE LIPSTICKS 


TOMORROW. BETTER 
TELL THE MISSUS. 





THERE IT Goes! 
FLYING TIGERS WILL GET IT 
THERE TONIGHT. AIR FREIGHT COMES 
FIRST AND ONLY WITH THEM. 





MORE THAN 100 KEY CITIES 
GOT OUR NEW COLOR-FAST 
LIPSTICK IN RECORD TIME... 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 


With Regularly Scheduled Service on a daily basis to and from Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; and Portland, Oregon 


FLYING TIGERS 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES © — OFFICES: a AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 6, CALIFORNIA © CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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“... to many savers... the 
S&L’s have looked like 
banks of deposit .. .” 


FINANCE starts on p. 148 


can Bankers Assn. went so far as to 
charge publicly (1) that savings and 
loan organizations had been falsely 
“trying to give the impression that 
they are banks of deposit” and (2) that 
the Federal Home Loan Board, the 
government agency supervising S&L 
operations, had likewise been openly 
trying to mislead the public. 

In turn, savings and loan circles 

were quick to tab this attack as “un- 
fair.” It was, they said, “an attempt of 
the banks to cover up their failure to 
furnish people with the thrift and 
home service they need.” 
e Resemblance—There’s no doubt, 
however, that to many individual 
savers in the postwar years the S&L’s 
have looked more and more like banks 
of deposit. And that goes, too, for 
some advisers. 

A recent Better Business Bureau 
pamphlet on “Facts You Should Know 
About Saving Money,” for instance, 
states that “there is little difference in 
the setup of a savings bank and a sav- 
ings association. Both are, as a rule, 
entirely mutual have no capital 
stock . . . and have the same character 
of assets. The banks call their money 
‘deposits’ and the savings associations 
‘savings share accounts’ or . . . ‘sav- 
ings accounts.’ Both types of institu- 
tions have as their object the 
accumulation of savings in bonds and 
mortgages.” 

But that’s not entirely the case. 
Actually, money put in a federally 
chartered savings and loan association 
is not the same thing as money de- 
posited in a savings or commercial bank. 
S&L’s are not authorized to accept 
deposits. Money placed in them is 
definitely capital. And for it, the S&L’s 
issue in effect shares or “share interests” 
in the association 
eLess Freedom—Neither does the 
owner of a S&L “savings account” 
have quite the same freedom to with- 
draw his investment as does the owner 
of a savings or commercial bank say- 
ings deposit. He must make written 
application to the association, asking it 
to repurchase his shares at their repur- 
chase value. In fact, it is expressly 
forbidden for an S&L, whose share 
accounts, like most, are insured by the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp. to “issue any demand securities 
or advertise or represent that it will 
pay holders of its securities on 
demand.” 

That’s not to say that you can’t cur- 
rently withdraw without undue delay 
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any funds you have in S&L’s. You can. 
But you might not always have that 
privilege. Many associations have the 
right in times of stress to stop repur- 
chasing share accounts on demand. In 
case withdrawals are too heavy, they 
can, for instance, just use one-third of 
their monthly cash receipts to repay 
to the extent possible up to a maximum 
of $1,000 on each share account pre- 
sented for repurchase. 

¢ Delay—True, if it was an “insured” 
association, you would probably get your 
money back eventually from fSLIC. 
But you might have a long wait. Legally, 
the insurance corporation steps in only 
when an association is in default, and 
it is not considered “in default’ as 
long as it is using one-third of its cash 
receipts to repurchase proffered share 
accounts. 

Some savings banks also have a right 
to demand 30-day notice, or longer, of 
contemplated withdrawals to protect 
themselves in times of trouble. How- 
ever, if at the end of that time they are 
not able to handle all withdrawals, they 
are considered bankrupt and, if insured, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
immediately sees to it that all insured 
deposits are taken care of. 

Because of this, both savings banks 
and commercial banks with large sav- 
ings accounts must maintain a large 
degree of liquidity. ‘True, they do buy 
mortgages, and the latter very definitely 
do not represent “‘a liquid investment.” 
But normally, at least 50% of their re- 
sources are represented by their hold- 
ings of U.S. government issues (includ- 
ing many readily realizable short-term 
obligations), various other “legal” cor- 
porate issucs, and much in the way of 
straight out-and-out cash held in their 
vaults. 
¢ Limited—Savings and loan association 
investments, on the other hand, are 
limited to government bonds, Federal 
Home Loan Bank securities, loans 
against their own shares, and first-mort- 
gage obligations. ‘That’s the way it 
should be, since they are very definitely 
mortgage banks. ‘To justify their place 
in the nation’s economic setup, in fact, 
they must be, and very definitely have 
been in the postwar years, one of the 
biggest suppliers of mortgage money. 
That’s why they aren’t obligated to pay 
off shareholders on demand. And since 
long-term mortgages are a far more 
profitable investment to hold than gobs 
of cash and short-term securities, this 
explains why S&L dividends have 
proved so much more liberal lately 
than interest payments on commer- 
cial and savings bank thrift accounts. 
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ACME- GRIDLEY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 




















MAINTENANCE 
bE 


WANT TO BYPASS 
DOWN-TIME DELAYS? 


Here’s how Acme-Gridley Automatics cut maintenance costs 
and production interruptions: 


© DIRECT, CLOSE-COUPLED CAMMING is a design feature of 
every Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatic, proved in 
use on more than 45,000 machines. Fewer linkages mean fewer 
adjustments for wear. 


e@ SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION, inherent with close-coupled 
camming, simplifies preventive maintenance. Fewer parts mean 
fewer points to check, fewer replacements. 


@ RUGGED, VIBRATION-FREE FRAME provides a foundation for 
sustained accuracy. Heavy, patentyd side slides insure production 
runs that are always up to original tolerances. 


e WIDE, OPEN TOOLING ZONES leave plenty of room for easy, 
quick inspections and adjustments. These Acme-Gridley features 
speed up a planned program of preventive maintenance, minimize 
down-time, safeguard sustained production. 


If you’re looking for round-the-clock production under the 
extremes of heavy-duty service, it will pay you to investigate 
Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking Automatics — for more good 
pieces in the pan at the end of the day. Send samples of your 
work for quotations on a guaranteed production basis. 


No other source offers a line so complete — 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics— more than 45,000 machines built. 





THE 
ACME-GRIDLEY 





¢ Long-Term—Obviously, the difference 
in the setup of the commercial and 
savings banks and that of the savings 
and loan associations dictates that the 
latter should concentrate on the longer- 
term investment funds of individuals 


NATIONAL ACME taciceceseces 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 


COMPANY maintain accuracy ot the highest 


spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
170 EAST 131st STREET + + « CLEVELAND 8 - OHIO modern cutting tools can withstand, 
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Cus par. 


National 
Distillers 
Earned a “Dividend” 


STEELCRAFT STEEL BUILDINGS 


National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion insists on quality in anything it buys... 
just as it insists on quality in any product it 
manufactures. How natural then, for the dis- 
tiller of such famous brands as Old Grand- 
Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Mount Vernon, 
Old Overholt, PM, Old Sunny Brook and 
many others to turn to Steelcraft‘to solve a 
storage problem. Besides getting a building 
of topmost quality, National Distillers got 
a welcome “dividend”—a definite saving in 
construction cost and in erection time. 

For maximum economy and efficiency, call 
in Steelcraft at the earliest possible planning 
stage. That's when Steelcraft engineers can 
make proper recommendations, complete 
suggestions, together with preliminary esti- 
mates or definite quotations—BEFORE the 
job starts. 

Regardless of whether you are thinking 
about a new factory or an addition to your 
present plant, Steelcraft can help you solve 
your space problems with low cost, perma- 
nent buildings, “custom-engineered” to meet 
your particular need. 

Write today for full information. 


FREE CATALOG 
Write teday for complete 





RIGIC FRAME TYPE 


ze 


TRUSS TYPE 

















TITE-LOCK (FRAMELESS) 

















SPECIAL TYPE 


WRITE TODAY USE COUPON BELOW 


pes | the Stecicratt Manufacturing Co., Dept. BW-5-52 | 





Stee! Buildings 


H 9017 Bive Ash Reed, Resemoyne, Ohie 1 


§ GC Send engineer to survey my building requirements. | 


j C7 Send me information oa complete line of Steeleraft Metall 
A Buildings 


aeeneeeascoe eoonwe weal 





rather than any temporary savings. Be- 
cause of the aggressive nature of their 
promotional campaigns, however, much 
of the new money drifting their way 
lately doesn’t seem to represent funds 
of that character. Withdrawals during 
the last four years have ranged between 
67.4% and 72% of the funds that 
the group has been receiving for in- 
vestment. 

And this strongly suggests that much 
in the way of temporary savings has 
also been attracted to the higher-than- 
bank-rate dividends that the group has 
been paying. 
¢ Overlooked?—The associations have 
not recognized this trend either by in- 
creasing their liquidity. Cash and gov- 
ernment bond holdings of the trade, for 
example, added up to only some 16% of 
share capital at the 1951 yearend, com- 
pared with some 17 the year before 
and 18% two years earlier. 

This liquidity ratio, on first glance 
might not seem out of line. Authorities, 
in fact, aren’t worried about the S&L’s 
they are supervising if their holdings 
of cash and governments equal at least 
15% of their liabilities and bor- 
rowed money 

That’s only 
however. And it 
associations wh 


over-all showing, 
i't hard to find many 
liquidity ratio falls 
far under that med necessary. In 
the case of 20 yearend statements that 
appeared in irious publications _re- 
cently, 55%, or thanks to the heavy 
borrowings the turned up 
with liquidity ratios ranging from 14.5% 
downward to only 9.9%. 

What has been going on along such 
lines, moreover isn’t been overlooked 
in all official quarters. Last summer 
(BW—Sep.22’51,p152) the New York 
State Banking Dept. let it be known 
that it was “‘ nuch disturbed” by 
the liquidity, surplus position, and bor- 
rowings of many state-chartered savings 
and loan associat And it added that 
it was “‘still more disturbed by the com- 
placence with which this situation is 
viewed by managers.” 

The insurance of share accounts sup- 
plied by the FSLIC, the department 
warmed then, is no substitute for ade- 
quate reserves. It is to protect share- 
holders when associations get into trou- 
ble through no fault of their own. And 
“it was not meant,” the department 
added, “to encourage managements to 
skate on thin ice with the understand- 
ing that Uncle Sam would pick up the 
pieces if the ice broke.” 

Obviously, one way to increase liquid- 
ity and build up reserves would be for 
the trade generally to retain a larger 
portion of its earnings than has been 
its custom in recent years. However, it 
has been the liberal dividends the trade 
has been offering to investors that have 
been one of the main factors responsible 
for its great postwar growth. 


lis¢ losed, 


some 
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Now! For the Chemical, Steel and Petroleum Industries — 


| OXYGEN-NITROGEN Unlimited! 


tag 
tang 


” 


A typical Air Products high purity Oxygen-Nitrogen Generator installation in one of America’s larger steel plants. 


High or low purity—small or large quantities 
made at your plant from air 








Used Today By Such 
Companies As: 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Ford Motor Company 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Grede Foundries, Inc. 
St. Francis Hospital 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


National Stee! Corp. 
(Weirton Steel Company) 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. 
Ross-Meehan Foundries 
and U. S. Armed Services 








What are your requirements? Pure, dry 
oxygen or nitrogen, gas or liquid? 
Tonnage oxygen or nitrogen, gas or 
liquid? Some combination of these? 


Whatever your needs, versatile Air 
Products Generators can fulfill them. 
Today, many installations are in 
operation with oxygen capacities 
from 200 cubic feet to 500,000 cubic 
feet per hour. Additional tonnage 
oxygen-nitrogen generators are now 
under construction. Equipment for 
virtually any capacity, any purity, 
and any pressure is available. 


To find out how you can use the free 
air to make your own oxygen and 
nitrogen, talk over your require- 
ments with Air Products Engineers. 
They have designed, built and put 
into successful operation more than 
400 oxygen-nitrogen generators. This 
is your assurance that Air Products 
equipment will (1) incorporate the 
most advanced cycles for your par- 
ticular requirements, and (2) will do 
the job, and do it dependably. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept. H, Box 538, All »?e. 8 493 





Specialists in Equipment for All Low-Temperature Processes 


LT ducts GENERATORS 


INCORPORATED 


OXYGEN - NITROGEN - ARGON 





When 
che Wie” 
is : 


the “Wrong. way 


to sign 
checks... 


...When a key executive spends 
hours signing checks by hand, in- 
stead of devoting that valuable 
time to important management 
problems. 

... When a high-salaried special- 
ist wastes his talents and energy 
on a job that a machine (the Todd 
Protectograph Check Signer) 
could do in a fraction of the time 
and with infinitely greater safety 
and control. 

A time study survey, just com- 
pleted, shows how a $15,000 a 
year executive, signing 2,000 
checks a week, is wasting $3,000 
annually for his firm. And, at the 
same time, he’s distributing 104,- 
000 “samples” of his signature to 
possible crooks and forgers. 

Send now for the Todd Time- 
Study Chart. And get the full 
facts about the Todd Signer —the 
machine that carries a two-year 
$10,000 guarantee against coun- 
terfeiting of signature plate. Mail 
the coupon now. No obligation, 
of course. 


COMPANY, INC. | 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. ¥ 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
your Time-Study Survey, “Cost of Signing 
Checks by Hand,"’ together with information 
about the Todd Protectograph Signer. 


Firm 


Address 





Stare 


Sw-S-17-52 
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FORTRESS-TYPE exterior of San Antonio’s First National Bank, built in 1886, reflects 


ideas the Spaniards brought to Mexico in 16th century. 


COUNTINGHOUSE atmosphere is preserved by Victorian furnishings. But indirect 
ceiling lighting and up-to-date office equipment are strictly 20th century. 


Bank Looks Old, Acts New 


When engineer Jack Beretta took 
over San Antonio’s moribund First 
National Bank after World War II, his 
first idea was to put up an ultramodern 
building. But because he wanted to 
do something different, and because 
San Antonians are very much attached 
to their landmarks, Beretta finally came 
up with another solution. While 
streamlining the bank’s operations, he 


retained the old building’s Spanish ex- 
terior and flavored its age by putting 
in a luxurious Victorian decor (pic- 
tures, above 

Beretta, no Victorian in other ways, 
hopes to triple assets by introducing 
new retail banking ideas to San An- 
tonio. For instance, in spite of its Old 
World appearance, the bank has a drive- 
in teller’s window, out back. 
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MOTOROLA’S oa ERTS Sa 
. «Thousands of Miles of 
a eS @ a 

Working Microwave Circuits 


Nearly 50,000 circuit miles of Microwave channels working around the clock 
carrying voice, teleprint, telemeter, with provisions for full supervisory control. 


Point-to-point integration of system-wide communications! That's the picture 
of Motorola Microwave systems now in and working reliably, economically. 


‘Twice as many Motorola 2-way radios serve police, fire, defense and industrial 
organizations as all others combined — and now Motorola Microwave has estab- 
lished an early lead with 27 customer-satisfying installations in and working — 
including the first two 1000-mile systems of private-owned industrial Microwave. 


27 Systems In and Working 
— Saving Time and Cost for the Owners — 
Can Do The Same For You In Your Operation! 


Wy 
N 2s/d 


* . Mid Valley Pipeline Shell Pipeline Co. 
@ 2-way radio hookup Company (1000 miles) we ee 


DY 


@ Voice 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
@ Teleprinter Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) Company (tel ing) 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Pan American Pipeline Co. 
(air-ground radio control) (with private wire-line tie-in) 


@ Control Readings 
Hawaiian Air Lines Michigan State Police 
(ar-ground control) (with remote V.H.F. control) 


WA 
» 
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@ Telemeter 
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City of Dayton State of California 


motorola 


nics Division 
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municatio se CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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Electronics, 


eine Ltd., Toronto, Conado 
Maies 


WRITE MOTOROLA MICROWAVE—4545 AUGUSTA BtVD., CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 








Paradi> 


WOOLENS STAY MOTH-FREE 
when they’re stored in Paradi 
(Hooker Paradichloroben- 
zene). Yet the clean-smelling, 
convenient-size crystals leave 
no telltale after-aroma. This 
easy-to-process chemical, sold 
to makers of sanitary special- 
ties, is also an excellent fungi- 
cide and mildew preventive. 


5 eA aE NE ORR te 


Lots of eood ides come from 
Hooker Chemical 


popeoeio 


Poe I GED AN A RISC GN COMMONER CRORE g « PP eA BF 


CP-40 


NEW JET PLANE? No, it’s a 
Hooker Chemical—used in 
waterproofing and fire- 
proofing Army-Navy can- 
vas and other fabrics. CP- 
10 also helps make paints, 
and flame-resistant water- 
resistant plastics that ad- 
here better to metal. 


MANUFACTURERS—These two useful chemicals, and many others, are results 
of Hooker research in chlorine chemistry. A basic source of chlorine, caustic 
soda and other industrial “building block" chemicals, Hooker is serving 30 
industries today. To get a better idea of the importance of chlorine chemicals to 
you asa manufacturer, send for illustrated booklet, “Story of Hooker Chemicals” 


From the Salt of Mhe Earth 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 


CHLORINE + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
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Cut-Rate Banking 


Indiana bankers, up in 
arms as small retailers add 
a check-selling service, want 
state to squelch the practice. 


Indiana bankers are worrying about 
a new kind of retail service that makes 
them look bad—besides being competi- 
tive. That’s the growing practice by 
small retailers of selling their checks as 
money orders. Here’s how it works: 

Suppose you are running a small 
business—say a family grocery, a small 
drugstore, or a ome-man_ insurance 
agency. You have a checking account 
with a bank. It might make sense for 
you to sell your customers checks 
drawn against your account, for a small 
premium. In effect, you're selling them 
money orders 

And it might make sense for your 
customers to buy money orders from 
you instead of going to the post office, 
if your store is convenient, or if you 
charge a lower fee Sometimes, you 
might even write checks without a pre- 
mium, as a service to customers. 
¢ Ready Cash—There’s still another 
reason you might like to perform 
this service. If you sell your checks, 
you get cash right away, plus a little 
extra. But the check probably isn’t 
cleared through your bank for at least 
a day or two, perhaps much longer if 
it’s mailed to another part of the coun- 
try or the payee takes his time cash- 
ing it. In the meantime, you are get- 
ting the free use of the cash. 

If you're hard up, you might be 
tempted to push it further. You might 
sell checks for more money than you 
have in your account, if you think you 
can cover before they come back to the 
bank. 
¢ Reflection on Banks—As can be imag- 
ined, this kind of check-kiting doesn’t 
appeal to banker In Indiana, the 
state bankers association is pretty upset 
about it. What really burns them up 
is this: Frequently, the money-order 
retailers don’t use the check forms 
supplied by the bank. They have their 
checks printed by bank-supply houses 
in such a form that they look like 
cashiers’ checks. In other words, they 
look like obligations of the bank, not 
of the signer of the check. Too often, 
these checks bounce, and because they 
look like bank obligations the bank 
gets blamed. Naturally, even when 
this business is on the level, it is com- 
petitive with bank cashiers’ checks. 

e Make It Illegal—Of course, any bank 
can refuse to handle the accounts of 
people who sell money orders. But 
they lose customers doing that. They 
would prefer to have the state banking 
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ec6 get action with Audograph speed 


for a full hour. Simple one-lever con- 


When you make the Gray AuDocRAPH 
your working partner, your office 
routine speeds up in a way you'll like. 

You soundwrite the flow of your 
business—memos, reports, conferences, 
letters, phone calls. Your secretary is 
no longer tied to your desk for tedious 
dictation. She acts as your executive 


assistant, transcribes at her best time. 


Time studies show conversion to 
AUDOGRAPH increases office output as 
much as 30% — creates an extra two 
hours a day per person! 

It’s because AUDOGRAPH is engi- 
neered with a host of practical fea- 
tures ordinary dictation systems just 
don’t have. To name some: Fewer rec- 


ord changes—the plastic disc records 


Features make it finest 


trol to operate. Illuminated index 
flashes “correction” and “end of mes- 
sage” to secretary. And, of course, the 
no-scratch play-back dial. 

That’s just the beginning of Aupo- 
GRAPH’s profit story. Find out more. 
Mail the coupon. Now! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet Y-5 

“Manpower — starts with YOU!” 


aU SOGRE 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directury ander “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 


2 


(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
Audograph is made by The Gray Manujacturing Company 
—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. Peon 
ates ww 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPHe REG. U.S 
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WUMU6E 


dust and 
fume 
raedibage) 


the toolhouse of management 


Guards profits 
Protects capital investments 
Improves employee and public relations 


Your costly investments in equipment, methods and labor cannot produce 
the profits desired if men and machines are hampered by dust. 


Management men who are concerned over shrinking profits have found 
the Dustube Collector is a “toolhouse” that makes all other tools more 
efficient. It removes the shackles from production and enables men and 
machines to produce at top efficiency. Equipment maintenance is reduced. 
Employee and public relations are improved. And very often, sizeable 
profits can be salvaged from the materials recovered. 


The Dustube increases profits because its simplicity of design reduces the 
high operating and maintenance costs often encountered with other 
methods. It traps dust with virtually 100% efficiency, and collected 
material can be reprocessed without further operations. 


Make Dustube your “toolhouse” and save money as these firms have: 


Socony Paint Products Co.—"The Dustube has made our 
operations so much healthier and cleaner that it is indis- 
pensable from the standpoint of improved working con- 
ditions.” 


Worthington Pump Co.—‘“Our Dustubes are the best in- 

.  vestment we have ever made. Their efficiency and cost- 
Send today for this : : a , P 
new Ieclanet “ie. tS performance return direct cash savings which will 
dustry Relies om Pay us a profit for many years to come.” 


Dustube F. Ef- 
ficient ‘one j. The Oliver Corporation—“Dustubes are the most trouble- 


Fume Control” free units in our whole plant.” 


American 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. 


-_ 


COLLECTORS 








department supervise the money-order 
business. : 

Local bankers are talking over plans 
to get such a bill passed. Back in 1949 
they, with the banking department, 
sponsored a bill to regulate such “‘cur- 
rency exchanges.” But the bill was de- 
feated, due to the opposition of the 
retailers and of Brink’s, Inc., the ar- 
mored car service. Brink’s felt the law 
would interfere with its cashing work- 
ers’ checks at plants on payday. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Top analyst: Richard W. Lambourne 
(picture), of San Francisco’s Dodge & 
Cox, is new president of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts So- 
cieties. The group held its annual 
meeting in San Francisco last week. 

* 
Class I railroads earned $142-million in 
the first quarter, compared to $106- 
million last year, says the Assn. of 
American Railroads. However, Febru- 
ary was the only month of the quarter 
that topped the same month last year. 
The reason: Carriers had labor and 
weather troubles in February, 1951. 

eB 
Treasury Dept. started raising new 
money by selling extra 91-day bills 
again, after a week’s layoff. This will 
bring the total to about $1-billion. It’s 
said Secretary Snyder hopes to get $2- 
billion of new money from last weck’s 
unlimited offering of 23% nonmarket- 
able bonds (BW—May 10’52,p130). 

a 


Vote hassle: Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s referendum for Missouri 
Pacific security holders on a reorganiza- 
tion plan was full of “irregularities,” the 
carrier says. Under the plan, common 
stockholders would get nothing. Law- 
yers for the road are asking ICC to 
void the voting 
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An Employees’ Credit Union can 


help keep you out of this 
ACCIDENT pucture / 


Many employee accidents result from financial anx- 15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 
° a ° ° people including employees of such companies as: 
iety. Here is how your employees can avoid them by Di hiss 

: P ‘ Wilson Sporting Goods Company * Johns-Manville Corporation 
solving their own money problems Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company + State Farm Mutual 


; : ’ Automobile Insurance Company + Eureka Williams Corporation 
Employees’ trouble with their personal finances leads to accidents, Champion Paper and Fibre Company + Swift & Company 


inefficiency, wage garnishments, requests for pay advances and many Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
other management headaches. It hurts them, and it hurts business. 

A credit union helps employees avert these difficult situations, 
and become happier and more dependable. As members of a credit 
union they so/ve their own money problems through regular, profit- 
able savings and low-cost loans. In addition, they have a choice of 
several attractive insurance opportunities. 


Give THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
H 


Over the years credit unions have won the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of government, business, labor and church. A credit union 
will benefit your business by helping your employees. It would 
function independently and without cost to your company. Your 
sanction is all that is needed. Your encouragement will help. Start 
now by clipping the handy “memo” shown at right. 


UNA CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Is yours a Problem of Finance? 


Service... 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION offers complete NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
financial services to investors ders complete design and con- 
and issuers of securities: under- struction services for power 
and industrial projects and. 


writing, and distributing at wholesale and retail, 
— through its BADGER PROCESS DIVISION. offers similar 
corporate, government, and municipal bonds, as —— 
facilities to companies in the petroleum, chemical 


well as preferred and common stocks. 
and pharmaceutical fields, 


a a a STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED — Through 


these separate corporations under its general direc- 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE COR. tion, Stone & Webster brings long-established 
PORATION supplies advisory serv- standards of performance to the fields of engineering, 
ices for the operation and develop- business operation, and finance. Singly, or in com- 
ment of public utilities, transpor- bination under one roof, these services available 
tation companies and industries, to American industry, 


STONE & WEBSTER, sncorporated A 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
909 BROAD STREET *« NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Prices—Some of Them—Perk Up 


There are signs of a pickup in demand in some of the 
industries that have been having ‘‘private depressions.’ But 
other markets, like lead, drop in consumer demand. 


Prices of basic raw materials seem to 
be developing two trends as diamet- 
rically opposed as two such trends 
could be: 

«A few commodities that had 
been very tight for a long time—notably 
lead—now begin to look as though they 
had lost their last friend. 

e Others, sorely afflicted for 
months, seem a little perkier. 

These movements are of the kind 
that cancel one another out; the broad 
averages that measure price swings in 
commodities have been wobbling rather 
aimlessly for the last couple of wecks. 
Thus the casual observer easily could 
overlook divergent trends in individual 
prices—trends that the purchasing agent 
sees and sets a good deal of store by. 
¢ Lead Pattern—What has happened to 
lead (table, above) is perhaps the most 
conspicuous recent development in the 
commodity markets. Last year supplies 
were so tight that metal had to be re- 
leased from the government’s stockpile 
to tide industry over. Meanwhile, for- 
eign users were bidding so far over our 
ceiling price that our imports were vir- 
tually shut off. 
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Then things began to happen. We 
removed our tariff (contingent on the 
price remaining high). Foreign buyers’ 
supplies of hard currency began to get 
tighter. Demand in Europe dwindled. 
Imports started flowing this way. 

About that time, needs in this coun- 
try began to fall off. The price of 
lead dropped from the ceiling of 19¢ 
to 18¢, then to 17¢, and this week 
to 15¢. 

The story of lead is not ignored in 
other metal markets. There is talk that 
zinc may do something similar. Copper 
alone, of the nonferrous metals, looks 
tight for a long time to come. And, out- 
side the nonferrous field, people are 
wondering when steel will catch up 
with demand. 
¢ Other Markets—But the gloom may 
be thicker than is warranted. There are 
signs of a pickup in demand in some of 
the industries with “private depres- 
sions. 

Shoes are doing better, and that has 
brought a mild rally in hide prices. 
Wool (which crashed from above $4 a 
Ib. almost to $1.60) has had a spirited 


rally the last two weeks—which may 





HELPS MAKE 
AUTOMOBILES 


The automotive industry has a 
high regard for Clarage air han- 
dling and conditioning equip- 
ment. Our service to this field 
dates back nearly 40 years. 

Recently to one of the foremost 
automobile manufacturers — for 
this company’s great new plant 
in Ohio — we furnished many in- 
dustrial type fans. 

These fans provide plant venti- 
lation, remove dust and fumes, 
furnish air to various manufactur- 
ing processes. They are essential 
to production and employee 
morale. 

What does American business 
like about Clarage? . . . first, the 
resourcefulness of our engineer- 
ing — and, second, the ability of 


97 our equipment to 


meet your require- 
OF AMERICA’S ments for a long time 
100 LARGEST to come. 
CORPORATIONS 


How may we serve 
are users of 


? 
Clerage equip- your company! 
ment... This 
wide acceptance 





We Welcome 
Your Inquiry! 











HEADQUARTERS For 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 
Conede Fens, itd., 4285 Richiiew St., Montreal 
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FOR 
PROMPT 
SERVICE 


on your wire and cable needs 


Call on 


CRESCENT 


Your wire and cable requirements 
are assured of prompt delivery when 
they are produced by Crescent’s 
complete manufacturing plant. 

Our facilities cover all phases of 
wire making. We draw our own wire, 
and formulate our own insulation 
from natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber and plastics. And at every step 
from raw materials to final assembly, 
constant laboratory control guaran- 
tees highest quality and performance 
of Crescent products. 

This close integration cuts out 
intermediate profits and assures effi- 
cient service on your orders. 

For industrial and electronic appli- 


cations consult the Carol Cable 
Division. 


ompony: \ne. 


C 
whe Crescent ghode \sland 


herald the long-expected turn in tex- 
tiles. And hogs have gone up. 

here are precautionary notes in the 
markets for wool and hogs. 

The rise in wool was preceded by 
posting of the government’s support 
prices for the domestic clip. These 
were equivalent to about $1.65 a Ib. 
for the better grades of wool in Boston. 
The market steadied in that area for 
a couple of weeks before selling dried 
up. 
Pin the case of hogs, two factors have 


helped: (1) The 


prices, and (2) the 


slaughter run 


government has been 
buying cured pork products to bolster 
seasonal decline in 
1as finally appeared— 


three months lat« 


Grain market 
marking time, 
(Last week’s go 


indicated near! 


winter wheat thi 
both by 


has been beset 
demand and the 
crop. 


have been 


billion bushels 


year.) 








Dividends haven’t yet been af- 
fected by the recent general down- 
trend of corporate earnings (BW— 
May3’52,p34). Despite declining 
profits, they’ve continued their 
earlier climb. 

First-quarter cash disbursements 
on its listed commons, the New 
York Stock Exchange reported last 
week, moved up to the highest 
January-March figure on record. 
Their total: almost $1.3-billion, or 
6.6% above the previous all-time 
high chalked up last year. 

As the Big Board’s tabulation 
below indicates, it was pretty much 
an across-the-board showing. About 
78% of all listed commons paid 
dividends, compared with 76% 
in 1951. Only eight of the 27 


No No. of 
Divt- 
in dend 


Issues 


Stock Group 
25 7 
23 1 


73 10 


Utilities 
U.S. Co.'s operating abroad. 25 
Foreign companie: 18 
Other companies 18 


Totals -1,057 819 236 
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12 
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* Includes 26 cases where dividends were omitted or deferred. 
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First-Quarter Dividends Hit Record High 
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largely 
waiting on crop news. 
ernment crop report 


And cotton 
low domestic 
possibility of a larger 























and the 
SALEABILITY 


Competition is a great American institution to 
the consumer—but at times it plays havoc with 
your sales department. The simple solution, of 
course, is “build a better mousetrap.” And it may 
be just that simple when you use magnesium. 


The many inherent advantages of this ultra-light 
metal become sales advantages for you. In many 
cases great savings in weight through increased 
use of magnesium has made possible numerous 
design improvements and the addition of extra 
sales features. Also, consider the psychological 
effect a lightweight product has over’a heavier 
one—even when the weight is of no functional 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Magnesium Department + 


importance! With but a few obvious exceptions, 
anything that has to be moved or lifted will gain 
consumer acceptance quicker, if it’s lighter. Many 
of the country’s more progressive manufacturers 
have already found that magnesium, permits bet- 
ter design, better performance . . . hence, a 
more saleable product. 


So if you are making, or contemplate making 
anything in which light weight is important—or if 
you are just bent on beating competition—plan 
with magnesium. It has already made many 
products better, more versatile, easier to handle, 
more profitable to sell . . . it may improve yours. 


New York « Boston «+ Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago © St. Louis * Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 








STEEL. UNION head Philip Murray led 
off by announcing a strike . . . 


APPEALS COURT under Harold Stephens 


stayed Pine’s order. . . . 


PRESIDENT Harry Truman promptly 
“seized” the industry . . . 


U.S. SUPREME COURT must now decide a constitutional issue 


FEDERAL JUDGE David Pine followed 
up by ruling the act illegal .. . 


unless labor dispute 


gets settled and the case is dropped. Meanwhile, Congress is 


Taking a Second Look at Strikes 


Anvone who wanted to watch the 
nation struggle with the problems raised 
by the steel dispute needed only to look 
in three directions this weck—instead of 
the more usual half-dozen 

rhe mills themselves were operating. 
The White House, so long the locus 
of frenzied activities, was completely 
muted on steel. And the steel corpo- 
ration offices were doing business with- 
out a ruffled feather showing. Else- 
where, however, the steel dispute was 
getting the full treatment. 
¢ First Hot Spot—The U.S. Supreme 
Court held a full-dress debate on the 
constitutional powers of the President. 


164 


Though the seriousness of the issue was 
unrelieved by any humor, it did not 
lack irony. Arguing for sustaining the 
President's seizure power were govern 
ment attorneys and attorneys for one 
branch of organized labor. Arguing 
against the right of the President to 
seize were attorneys for the steel com- 
panies and attorneys for another branch 
of organized labor. 

The steel union was intent on using 
the President’s controversial seizure 
power to strengthen its bargaining posi- 
tion vis-a-vis its employers. The three 
big operating railroad unions found the 
President’s seizure impaired their bar 


gaining powc! ere intent on hav- 
ing it held illes 
It will be in 
wecks before tl 
the question bet 
hold Judge P 
the seizure of 
the meantime, t! 
to bring about 
the union and the industry. 
¢ Second Hot Spot—In ‘Philadelphia, 
meanwhile—th« nd place where the 
dispute was much alive—Philip 
Murray was presiding over the biennial 
convention of his United Steelworkers 
union. Looking drawn and wom and 


from one to four 
High Court rules on 
it: whether to up 
injunction against 
steel industry. In 
will be new efforts 
wreement between 
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rg | one of his 66 years, Murray left 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that he was 
still the undisputed leader of, at least, 
the 3,000 delegates. An industry hope 
that the convention would dev elop some 
cracks in the union’s solid front, that 
some sentiment would be manifested 
for taking a more conciliatory line, 
seemed to be without basis. At mid- 
week, in fact, there was being prepared 
a constitutional amendment that would 
give Murray even more authority over 
the union’s affairs. Delegates were sup- 
porting it as an answer to the industry 
notion that Murray was slipping. 

Out of Philadelphia nothing came 
but union militancy. The convention 
was creating the impression that if the 
court ordered the government out of 
steel and the industry refused to settle 
for WSB’s recommendations, there 
would be another strike immediately. 
¢ Third Hot Spot—This temper makes 
the third spot where the steel dispute 
got top attention perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. That, of course, is 
Congress. 

The first, flaring reaction in Con- 
gress to the President’s seizure had died 
down by this week. Some of the more 
extreme legislative proposals appeared to 
be headed for pigeonholes. In both 
House and Senate, a note of caution was 
evident. There was a noticeable tend- 
ency to put a brake on quick legislative 
action. Management representatives 
were quietly urging Congress to go slow; 
they knew full well that laws cut two 
ways, that hastily enacted legislation 
can be worse than none at all. 
¢ Morse Bill—By this week it looked 
as though any new labor law that did 
get passed would have careful delibera- 
tion beforehand. But that could change 
overnight. Another strike in steel could 
stampede Congress. To be ready to 
offer something if a “political need” to 
legislate developed, the Administration 
was working on a bill written originally 
by Republican Sen. Wayne Morse. 
As written by Morse and revised by the 
staff of the Senate Labor Committee, 
the bill now provides: 

¢ Truman would have the right to 
seize an industry, Congress the right to 
veto the seizure. The original Morse 
Bill would have permitted the President 
to seize only if Congress did not first 
forbid it in each specific case. ‘The 
object of the latest revision is to let 
the President act quickly. 

e This seizure provision would be 
added to the Taft-Hartley Law as an 
alternative to the existing 80-day na- 
tional emergency injunction procedure. 
Thus, the President would have a choice 
of seizure or injunction—depending on 
the situation, and on whether industry 
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Bunting Cast Bronze Bearings lend themselves readily 
_ to simple, clean design—only a straight shaft, a bearing 
of finely finished bearing bronze, a housing surround- 
ing it and the oil film to insulate against noise and wear. 


Bunting Bronze Bearings are available in either of 
two ways,— 

(a) In standard dimensions and of S.A.E. 660 
(Bunting #72) alloy. These are carried in stock 
by hundreds of Bunting Distributors. 

(b) In special dimensions to your blueprint and in 
any alloy which you select or we recommend for 
your particular need. These we make to your 
order. 


Let Bunting engineers work with you on your bear- 
ing problems. 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 720 Spencer St., 
Toledo 1, Ohio - Branches in Principal Cities. 


RG 


BRONZE BEARINGS + BUSHINGS - PRECISION BRONZE BARS 





or labor is the villain. The original 
Morse Bill would have amended the 
Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction. 

¢ The compensation provision in 
the Morse Bill would be changed to 
make the amount of compensation to 
the owner of the seized property uncer- 
tain, rather than clear-cut, and also to 
remove any suggestion of compulsory 
arbitration. The Morse Bill provides 
for the government to pay “just com- 
pensation” to the property owners, with 
any additional net income going to 
the government. In determining just 
compensation, consideration would be 
given (1) to the willingness of each side 
to accept recommendations of an emer- 
gency board and (2) to the value of 
the property in view of the threatened 
strike 
¢ Its Effects—The revision of the Morse 
Bill is designed to prevent a repetition 
of what happened/in steel, and of what 
caused several Sdpreme Court justices 
to ask why Truman didn’t use the 
Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction if it was 
necessary to prevent a steel strike. 

Truman set up a choice of Taft- 
Hartley or seizure, and he chose seizure. 
The Morse Bill would give him that 
choice by law. It also would have 
greater acceptance in Congress because 
it leaves the 80-day injunction provision 
intact. 
¢ Parallel—At the same time, the House 
has been working on a similar bill of its 
own—the Smith Bill. Labor objects to 
this one because it would set up re- 
ceivers for unions as well as for indus- 
tries involved in a strike. The Smith 
Bill is now pending before the House 
Armed Services Committee 
More Troubles—Meanwhile, — the 
chances of the Wage Stabilization 
Board's losing its role in labor disputes 
increased as WSB’s industry members 
told the House Labor Committee this 
function should be removed. Their 
spokesman was George W. Armstrong, 
Jr., president of Texas Steel Co., Fort 
Worth. He said handling disputes im- 
pairs WSB’s ability to stabilize wages. 
Last year, when this question was up in 
Congress in the Lucas amendments, 
some WSB industry members quietly 
lobbied against the amendments. To- 
day they are united in favor of elimi- 
nating WSB’s dispute functions. 

The Senate Banking Committee has 
already voted to take disputes-handling 
out of WSB’s authority. It will also 
report—in its recommended nine-month 
extension of the Defense Production 
Act—an amendment to the law that 
would change the makeup of WSB. Its 
proposal is to convert the board from a 
tripartite to an all-public agency. This 
represents a victory for Charles E. Wil- 
son, former Defense Production Admin- 
istrator. It also raises the question of 
whether labor would cooperate with 
such a board. 
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CONTROVERSY between John L. Lewis 


and Sen. Taft over... 


Safer Mines 


Senate passes inspection 
bill—but UMW is taking no 
chances on Congress. Union 
plans to bargain for safety. 


United Mine Workers last week won 
what the union hopes will be the first 
round of a successful fight for enforce 
able federal mine safety rules. But it 
isn’t taking any chances. Just in case it 
doesn’t get the tight law it wants from 
Congress, it plans to carry its safety 
fight into collective bargaining. 
¢ Senate Victory—UMW’'s victory came 
in the Senate, which last week passed 
a strong safety measure sponsored by 
Sen. Matthew Neely, West Virginia 
Democrat. 

I'he Neely bill would give the federal 
government the right to make and en- 
force mine safety regulations. It would 
permit federal inspectors to close any 
mine they consider “an imminent dan 
ger to the life or safety of employees.” 
Now only state inspectors can do it. 

For over 10 years UMW has fought 
to have federal inspectors given the 
right to enforce federal safety rules. 
When Congress set up the mine inspec- 
tion program in 1941, lawmakers balked 
at giving inspectors enforcement pow- 
ers. They didn’t want to step on state 
mine bureau toes. 


After the Centralia (Ill.) disaster 
killed 111 miners in 1947, UMW de- 
manded that Congress tighten federal 
controls over mine safety. It charged 
“an almost complete breakdown of state 
safety enforcement.’’ Lawmakers passed 
a compromise bill, which still left safety 
enforcement in state hands 

Then came the West Frankfort (II1.) 
disaster, which killed 119 last Decem- 
ber. That was the last straw for UMW, 
and for the federal Bureau of Mines 
as well. 

Ordinarily, the bureau stayed on the 
sidelines. But after West Frankfort, it 
took a stand alongside UMW. 

Bills came up in both the Senate and 
House. UMW got solidly behind the 
Necly bill in the Senate, described the 
House proposal as not completely sat- 
isfactory 
¢ Too Little Coverage—UMW’s quarrel 
with the House bill, drafted by Rep. 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania Republi is that it doesn’t go 
far enough. It allows federal inspectors 
to shut down a mine to prevent “im- 
minent disaster but only if the threat 
is due to fire, explosion, flood, or speci- 
fied mechanical dangers. 

In effect, the McConnell bill is in 
itself a new mine safety code, and fed- 
eral inspectors would be limited to en- 
forcing it. States would still have sole 
authority over the general health and 
welfare of miners, and over unspecified 
safety threats 

UMW would settle for the McCon- 
nell bill. Meanwhile, though, it is 
going to demand tighter safety clauses 
in bargaining contracts—just in case 
Congress closes up shop before any bill 
goes through 
¢ Reopening—As it is now, UMW con- 
tracts can be reopened now on 60-day 
notice. John L. Lewis hasn’t taken any 
public steps yet to begin bargaining, and 
hasn’t said flatly what UMW wants in 
1952 contract Unofficially, he has 
hinted that operators will be asked to 
accept tighter safety regulations—and 
to agree that union miners may refuse 
to work any min 


that union inspectors 
consider unsafe, without threat of legal 
action. 


Contract clauses already sav they can 
refuse to enter “unsafe” mines—but 
Lewis complains that under Taft-Hart- 
lev it’s dangerous, legally, for them to 
stav out. 

The law lets employers sue a union 
for damages for any illegal work stop- 
page. Lewis told Congressional hearings 
on mine safety bills earlier this year 
that the danger of a court declaring a 
safetv shutdown to be a strike, barred 
by contract, is so great that UMW can- 
not afford to enforce its safety clauses. 
The Lewis testimony resulted in a sar- 
castic verbal spat with Sen. Robert A. 
l'aft (picture, above), who defended the 
T-H bill he co-authored. 
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Labor for Truman 


Union leaders stop short 
of endorsement—but not far 
short. Only AFL's Tobin wants 
to change horses. 


Labor’s candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination is still Harry S. 
Truman—even though he insists he 
won't accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion if it is offered to him at the July 
convention. 
¢ Crystal-Clear—No other conclusion 
could be drawn from the tub-thumping 
going on in labor ranks for ‘Truman. 
Unable to get really enthusiastic about 
any of the Democratic hopefuls, union 
leaders and big numbers of their rank 
and file want ‘Truman to run again. 

James Caesar Petrillo, trumpet-blow- 
ing head of AF'L’s American Federation 
of Musicians, was one of the first on 
the reelect-Truman bandwagon. ‘Tru 
man is an honorary card holder in Pe- 
trillo’s union, by virtue of his White 
House piano playing. 
¢ Follow Suit—Since January, other 
union top-notchers have clambered 
aboard the bandwagon, some rather 
reluctantly and only because they 
couldn’t find any other acceptable can- 
didate. 

Emil Rieve, president of CIO’s Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, is one 
of the latest comers. Rieve told con- 
vention delegates in Cleveland recently 
that it “won’t be easy to get a better 
President” than Truman. He added 
that many in labor, himself included, 
“underestimated Harry Truman. Now 
we know better. And I am sure I 
speak for all of you, and all of our 
members, when I say that we will 
miss him.” 

This is not quite an endorsement for 

another term—or an invitation to Tru- 
man to run again—but close to it. Other 
union leaders and unions have gone all 
the way, to urge Truman by letters and 
convention resolutions to make the 
race again. 
e Change Horses—There’s been only 
one discordant voice—aside from the 
tentative approval given Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver by AFL’s United Textile Work- 
ers (BW —May3’52,p123). Of major 
labor figures, only aging Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of AFL’s Teamsters, 
has spoken out against another term 
for ‘Truman. 

Tobin has been active as a labor ad 
viser in Democratic politics since the 
carly 1900's. He served several times 
as head of the Democratic Party’s labor 
division. 

Now Tobin believes that the na- 
tion needs “a change from old, dyed-in 
the-wool professional trickster _politi- 
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Poor Guthrie! A rising load of record keeping and figure work has 
gotten him down. Don’t let this happen to you — depend on the 
famous Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines and methods. 
They'll keep you on your feet—save you time and money, too! 


SPEED and ACCURACY in all office figure work! Comptomceters 
feature effortless Floating Touch ...instant answer registration 
...exclusive 3-way Error Control that eliminates mistakes 

from faulty stroke. And they’re so easy to operate! Anyone who can 
count on his fingers can operate a Comptometer! 


The new DUAL-ACTION Comptometer gives you the benefits 

of two adding-calculating machines! Its full 12-column keyboard can be 
“split” at any point—giving you two independent keyboards, 

TWO answer registers, Two canceling levers. Operator calculates answers 
on one side — accumulates results on the other. 


Call your nearest Comptometer representative 
today for demonstrations of the latest 
Comptometer machines. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 17338 
North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il- 
linois. Offices in all principal cities. 


FELT & TARRANT 





Is 
There 
A Limit? 


It is unlikely, when it 
comes to making almost 
anything from fine plastics 
— especially if produced by 
Prolon Plastics, Division 
of Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, a famous name in 
fine plastics since 1844. 

Prolon has a highly 
skilled and experienced 
staff, used to meeting 
challenging problems and 
coming up with superior 
answers. 

me of the latest 
achievements is a one-shot 
molding of Plexiglas, 
designed for diffusing the 
light of fluorescent lamps, 
without the checkered glare 
of old-style diffusers. 

For Lightolier, Prolon 
created a 4 foot diffuser, 
the largest single unit 
ever injection-molded of 
Plexiglas. And Prolon can 
now make such molds in 
almost any size. 

Prolon Plastics, world’s 
largest producer of injec- 
tion moldings, is currently 
producing for a wide range 
of industries and the Armed 
Forces. Prolon's services 
are complete, from research 
and design to molding and 
assembly. 

Prolon has plants at 
Florence, Massachusetts and 
Toronto, Canada. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet 
describing the range of 
facilities and services. 
Write Prolon Plastics A, 
Division of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


(Advertisement) 
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cians in both parties’—a category in 
which he includes Truman. 

¢ Half-Hearted—Last week Dan Tobin 
turned critical eyes on the state of 
Presidential politics. Through The In- 
ternational Teamster, his  union’s 
monthly publication, he advised a mil 
lion union members that Truman may 
run again, if the Republicans nominate 
Sen. Taft instead of Gen. Eisenhower. 
He added: “I personally would vote 
for him, but I don’t know that I would 
go out of my way to ask my large 
membership, or the workers of the na- 
tion—who have some confidence in 
me—to take off their coats and go out 
and work for him just because he was 
the Democratic nominee.” 

Tobin believes that, if the Repub- 
licans name Eisenhower, Truman will 
not be a candidate. He thinks that, 
then, “Eisenhower . . . may sweep the 
countrv.” 

If the Republicans nominate “Taft, 
or somebody like ‘Taft, Truman is likely 
to be the Democratic candidate,” Tobin 
says. ‘The Democratic Party will then 
feel that Truman’s support from “the 
masses of the workers of the nation, or- 
ganized and unorganized,” can make 
1952 another Democratic vear. 
¢ Jaded—Tobin’s political opinions are 
a little bitter. He feels that he has 


we 
Fees’ 
i 


ii 


been shoved aside in Democratic Party 
planning during the last few years. But 
his thinking on party strategy, and on 
the possibilities of Truman running 
again, reflects; that of many other top 
union people 

Labor publications show this. A re- 
cent popular union cartoon pictured 
Truman as a David fighting Goliath- 
like foreign and domestic ‘problems. 
Others during the steel dispute have 
pictured him in a slugging bout with 
industry, with labor looking on. 
¢ Cautious—Meanwhile, top labor peo- 
ple are cautious about Eisenhower. 
They complain that his “supporters 
don’t even claim to know how Eisen- 
hower stands on domestic issues.” Off- 
cers of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) charged last week that 
Eisenhower's campaign is “being run 
on the basis of hero worship—and hero 
worship is dangerous.” They urge the 
union’s 78,000 members to “study the 
issues and the specific, proved abilities 
of the individual” before backing a can- 
didate. 

Neverthek 
labor support 
from Europe 
union ranks—som«¢ 
to posts of leadership 
AFL organizations. 


Ike can count on some 
[t will come principally 
theater veterans in 
of whom have risen 
and from certain 


Help on the Way for U.S. Farmers 


At least 7,000 workers in Puerto Rico’s la- 
bor surplus will help fill this year’s shortage 
of agricultural workers on U.S. farms. This 
group of more than 50 leaving San Juan 
heads for the New Jersey asparagus fields. 
Others will work on farms in Pennsylvania, 


New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 
Plans for the 7,000 were worked out be- 
tween Puerto Rico’s Labor Dept. and state 
labor denartments of U.S. farm. states. 
Puerto Ricans heading for industrial jobs 


move north continuously. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





The presidency of International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL) is at stake in a 
mail referendum May 21. Woodruff 
Randolph, ITU head since 1944, is 
opposed by C. G. Sparkman, who lost 
to Randolph in the last election two 
years ago. Key issue is ITU’s plunge 
into newspaper publishing (BW —Aug. 
11°51,p34). 

“ 
A discount plan for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric employees (saving them 25%) led 
to sales totaling $14.7-million in 1951, 
for appliances, radios, television sets, 
and other Westinghouse products. Em- 
ployees saved $3.7-million, with West- 
inghouse bearing $2.2-million of the 
cost, and dealers the remainder. 

* 
Strike threat is mounting in the cop 
per and brass industry, following 
WSB’s recommendation of an I1¢ 
raise for employees of nine fabricating 
companies. United Auto Workers 
(CIO) says contracts must be signed 
on WSB’s terms. Companies object 
(BW—Apr.19’52,p55), calling terms an 
“unjust wage recommendation without 
regard for individual problems.” 

» 
Substantial gains in membership, to 
a new high of 395,000, were reported 
to Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(CIO) convention delegates in Atlantic 
City this week. Leaders said the men’s 
clothing industry is now 98% union- 
ized. 

* 
Fringe costs of 104 member companies 
of Associated Industries of Cleveland 
rose from an average 22.51¢ an hour 
in 1950 to 24.77¢ an hour in 1951, 
AIC reports. In 1949 the average 
was 18.34¢. Companies with 1,000 or 
more employees reported “hidden 
costs” of 29.36¢ an hour, up 4¢ from 
1950. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Cal-Pictures—114, 158; 
Bill Clinkscales—134 (top), 135; 
Combine Photos—173 (bot.); Ford 
News Bureau—59; Hamilton 
Wright—168; S. T. Henry—118, 
119; Eddie Hoff—134 (bot.); Int 
News—64, 164 (top It.); Key- 
stone—170, 173 (top); Minot— 
77 (bot. It.); Harvey Patterson & 
Son—154 (bot.); Robert Phillips— 
30; Pix Inc.—84, 85; Howard 
Staples—128, 129; United Press— 
88, 164 (bot. It.), 166; Wide 
World—16¢4 (top ctr., top rt., bot. 
tt.); Dick Wolters—42, 77 (rt.), 
105. 
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Strange as it may seem, this is about the way a plate of ordinary steel 
would look upon impact... at 452 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 
Tough, strong, rugged steel becomes brittle and shatters upon impact at 
liquid helium temperature. 

Metals - thle tomporatere rong | ey bie phenomena: zero 





is the study of phenomena at extreme low temperature. 


At normal temperatures matter is in ceaseless thermal 
motion ... molecules in random movement. Only when im- 
mersed in liquid helium at 452 degrees below zero does 
matter lose most of its thermal energy... then, matter ex- 
hibits curious and fascinating properties. 

There are superconductors of electricity, screens against 
magnetism, new forms of wave motion, and in the case of 
helium, a “fourth state of matter” which cannot be strictly 
defined as either a liquid, a solid, or a gas. 

Through Cryogenics, it is possible to gain a better under- 
standing of metals, crystals, liquids, and gases . . . of electri- 
cal resistance and induction ... of electrical conductors, 
semiconductors, and superconductors. 

Your request for information about Cryogenic research will 
keep your Engineering and Research personnel informed about 
techniques and developments in this new science area. 


*Cryo — Greek kryos meaning icy cold 
Genics — Greek genes meaning producing 





The ADL Collins Helium Cryostat is the 
basic tool in Cryogenic research. It 
liquefies helium and maintains a test 
chamber from normal room tempera- 
ture to within 2 degrees of Absolute Zero. 


Write for Bulletin BW-2 








MECHANICAL DIVISION 
30 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER, trying to link West Germany 


and unity with the Chris- 


with NATO, promises “peace, freedom, 


- 
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tian Democratic Party.” 
to a Hitler-like expression, 
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Political enemies retouched his portrait 


gave one n indication that 


Enlisting West Germany Wont Be Easy 


BUSINESS WEEK'S foreign editor, now in 
Paris, has just wound up a month-long tour 
through West Berlin. He 
talked with businessmen and economists, 
politicians and Allied occupation authorities. 


This week he cable« 


Linking West Germany with the 
North Atlantic ‘Treaty Organization is 
the keystone of U.S. European policy— 
and it has run into a scrious roadblock. 
Moscow’s tricky German tactics, com 
bined with the political and economic 
climate of the Federal Republic itself, 
is forcing a slowdown. The West's hope 
for a strong, unified Europe, with West 
German participation through the Schu 
man coal-steel plan and the European 
Army pool, is in danger. 

The timetable for the Bonn govern 
ment’s signature to the “peace contract” 
with the Allies and the army treaty still 
stands. Despite disagreements with 
Chancellor Adenauer’s governing coali 
tion, he’s expected to sign up by the 
end of the month. But getting the 
West German parliament to ratify the 
agreements is something else again. 


Germany and 
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U.S. officials in Germany now admit 
privately that securing ratification—and 
thus making the treaties operable—will 
be a long, hazardous process at best 
Some British and French authorities on 
the scene think that the odds arc 
against ratification until new clections 
in Germany—and they aren't 
mid-1953, at the carliest. 
Bundestag and the 
French National Assembly O.K. the 
igreements, the Sovicts can still cause 
trouble. Working out the European 
Army is sure to revive the old 
fears between Paris and Bonn that the 
Kremlin can exploit 
¢ Trump Cards—The Russians have 
held strong cards in the German game 
all along. ‘They're beginning to play 
them in earnest now: 

¢ Moscow is offering German uni 
fication via free elections in the Sovict 
zone—on the condition that West Ger 
many doesn’t hook up with the West 
Even if the 
withdraw from East Germany, they're 
using the offer to delay Western plans 


are held 
due before 
And even if the 


scheme 


Russians don’t intend to 


For exampl Imost 
that we'll h to Four Power 
talks on Ge ity this summer or 
fall—to pro to West Germans that 
we're not 1 for keeping thei 
nation divid 
e The S ts are dangling trad 
with their fat |] n markets as bait 
This strike yonsive chord with 
many West G 1 business 
traders who f Eastern business is es 
sential to k« try fully employed. 
e The lat tactic is imtimidation 
and blackma talin’s East German 
stooges are threat ig to build a strong 
“Peoples \ f the West rearms, 
holding up t vecter of a_ bigger, 
bloodier Kor irope. That's effec 
tive propagal the West, wherc 
there's a fratricidal 
war as a direct t attack. It looks, 
too, as if the R vill increase the 
pressure on Berlin as part of 
the threat tacti page 179 
If Stalin is really prepared to make 
good on his offers of unity plus trade, 
it’s probable that he could pull West 


certain now 


men and 


as m ror of 
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Germany from the Westem camp into 
some kind of neutral position. But even 
if he’s only bluffing, he can count on 
slowing Western plans. Political and 
economic conditions in West Germany 
today will help him do that. 


1. Politics Heat Up 


On the political front, you have to 
remember that general elections are 
due next year in West Germany. No 
= party or individual politician 
orgets that. None forgets either that 
most German voters are more interested 
in reunion with their Eastern brothers 
than in tieing up with the Western 
Allies. Politicians also realize that Soviet 
blandishments put them in a position 
to ask for better terms from the West. 

So far, only the Social Democratic 
party in West Germany has taken a 
strong stand—“‘Unification Before Inte- 
gration.”” But the political sledding for 
Chancellor Adenauer—already bumpy— 
will be a lot rougher when the Bunde- 
stag actually faces ratification of the 
agreements with the Allies. Most West 
Germans believe that those agreements 
will close the door on unity; they would 
like to put off the decision as long as 
possible. 

Moreover, there’s a widespread feel- 
ing, despite suspicion of Soviet inten- 
tions, that Stalin may be ready to hand 
back East Germany—with acceptable, 
though not necessarily ideal, terms. 

So Adenauer will be lucky if he can 
hold his three-party coalition together 
on ratification. Even with elections 
more than a year away, the Free Demo- 
crats and the German Party within 
the government bloc are kicking over 
the traces because Adenauer can’t get 
better terms from the West. That 
coalition split is only a foretaste of 
Adenauer’s coming problems. 


ll. Business Eases 


On the economic front, Moscow may 
have run into some luck this year. 
Heavy industry is still humming, but 
the West German economy seems to 
have reached its plateau late last year. 

Textiles are not alone in feeling the 
pinch from lack of demand. Produc- 
tion of chemicals is now running only 
90% of 1951 levels. Due to overstock- 
ing by domestic buyers, the pharma- 
ceuticals industry is operating at 75%, 
the soap industry at 25% of last year’s 
rate. 

Some sort of plateau has been reached 
for Germany’s exports, too. Last year’s 
sales abroad zoomed 75% above 1950’s, 
but West German industrialists see 
difficulty in holding this level, much 
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C. £. ROSENBERG. A, 8. P. 5. 


‘SF’ Electric Precipitator separating pyrite ash 
from flue gas after a Nicholson-Freeman Furnace. 


The Buell organization of industrial ‘dust’ 
men is devoted solely to the design and con- 
struction of dust collection and dust recov- 
ery equipment that will most efficiently and 
economically solve your plant’s specific 
Stack Dust problem. 


For more than 18 years we have been doing 
justythis for all‘ American industry. Every 
Buell installation is a custom-designed sys- 
tem, engineered to hold stack dust discharge 
down to the practical limits which assure new 
profits, improved product and/or process, 
better plant-community relations, higher 
levels of employee morale. 


For full information about Buell’s 3 basie 
systems of dust collection, and how one 
can be applied to the solution of your stack 
dust problems, write today. Ask for the new 
informative bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Do it 
now. Buell Engineering Co., Dept. 30-E, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES ® ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE ‘LR’ COLLECTORS * LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS * DUST HOPPER VALVES 


Worrying about 
Fiy-Ash Discharge? 


This industrial ‘dust’ 
man can help determine 
the Fly-Ash or Valuable 
Dust Recovery System 
most efficient for youl 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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LIFTS FAST TO LOWER COSTS 


At the push of a button, the “Series 700” 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist lifts a 1000 
lb. load a foot a second—boosts defense 
and civilian output, cuts costs. 

Break production deadlocks. Stop shift- 
ing men job-to-job to help lift heavy 
loads. Use the ‘Load Lifter’. Save time 
and effort—keep workers “fit as a fiddle.” 
The heavy-duty ‘Load Lifter’ is rugged, 
safe—has steel suspension, powerful load 
and motor brakes and only 24 volts at 
the push button. Capacities: % ton and 
up; single and two-speed control. Send 
for Bulletin 399. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
“Lead Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
*“Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. writes 
“Traveletter not only 
enables road men to always 
have funds available, but 
avoids the necessity of wiring 
remittances and sending 
checks to men on the road 
which often remain undeliv- 
ered.” (User Since 1936) 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 

TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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less boosting exports now. They point 
to import curbs in France, Britain, and 
sterling countries like Australia. The 
world textile slump has slashed dyestuft 
exports; the end of the Korean War 
boom in the U.S. has cut into West 
German sales of heavy chemicals and 
steel in the American market. 

¢ Blurred Picture—These developments 
at home and abroad make West Ger- 
man businessmen wonder what’s ahead. 
All over the country they talk wistfully 
of their lost markets in the East. Ade- 
naucr government officials may say that 
trade wasn’t more than 15% of prewar 
German exports—and_ therefore isn’t 
vital. But for certain German industries 
and cities, the over-all figures are mis- 
leading. 

Take chemicals. Before the war the 
industry did 30% of the world’s export 
business in chemicals. It sold fullv half 
of all the chemicals imported by the 
Sovict Union and the present satellites 
Today Germany sells almost no chemi 
cals to Iron Curtain countries, and its 
slice of world chemical exports has slid 
to only 8%. 

Or look at Hamburg, Germany’s big- 
gest port and trading center. Now 
Hamburg port is operating at only 50% 
of its prewar levels. That's largely be- 
cause business with East Germany and 
the satellites, Hamburg’s hinterland, is 
merely a trickle. 

West German businessmen generally 
have little confidence that they can find 
adequate outlets in the Western world. 
They're bearish on the U.S. market— 
partly because of U.S. self-sufficiency, 
partly because of our tariffs and com- 
plex customs procedures. They hope to 
pick up some in Latin America, but 
expect tough going in the face of en- 
trenched U.S. business there. Thev 
realize that big postwar gains of British 
exports were made largelv at their ex- 
pense—and won’t be given up without 
a fight. 

The export problem has two sides. 
On the one hand, there’s a dollar gap. 
Last vear Germans sold $236-million 
of goods in the U.S., more than double 
1950 sales. But Bonn bought $648- 
million from us, including lots of wheat, 
flour, cotton, tobacco, etc. The gap 
was covered by our economic aid, and 
will be again this year. But German 
businessmen figure that U.S. aid won’t 
last much longer. They'd like a guar- 
anteed market—for some $500-million 
of defense goods in order to balance 
their dollar trade. They know this is 
impossible until Bonn is tied to NATO 
via the European Army plan. 

e Back to Prewar Pattern—Even if the 
dollar balance is righted, West Germans 
still have the problem of finding a total 
market big enough to keep industry 
busy. The structure of the German 
economy is right back to the prewar 
pattern—the same concentration on 


metalworking industries, the same low 
wages, the same lack of mass consump 
tion at home. That means the pressure 
to export will soon be as strong as pre 
war—perhaps stronger, since there’s no 
Hitler-type rearmament possible. 

For the U.S. to remove Germany’s 
export worries, it would have to move 
on three fronts: (1) Make it easier for 
Germans to sell in the U.S.; (2) help 
them get defense orders; and (3) pro 
vide capital for undeveloped areas and 
give Germans am equal opportunity to 
share in the markets thus created. 

If West German _ businessmen 
thought they cor ount on these, they 
might easily forg ibout unity and 
Eastern trade. They realize that East 
and West Germany are not so com 
plimentary as th were prewar; both 
areas have been rking over the last 
three years to reate the industries 
each lost by the partition. 


No Ceiling on Profits 
For Business in Brazil 


Worried abe shrinking profits? 
Brazilian busin ren aren't. Their 
business boom itinued to pick up 
speed last year, showering down profits 
that even surpassed the astounding lev- 
els of 1950 

Here are som ults of recent stud- 
ies conducted by Fundacao Getulio Var- 
gas, Brazil's counterpart of the U.S. 
Brookings Institution 

e Analvsis of financial reports from 
482 representat orporations turned 
up an average proht, in re lation to regis- 
tered capital plus reserves, of 19.6%, 
a jump from 17.1% in 1950. Profits in 
relation to gro ncome hit 31.9%, 
compared with 1950's 31.3%. Divi 
dends ran at 14.2% of registered capital 
—up from 10 That reflects new 
tax laws that down on _ undis- 
tributed profit Che actual volume of 
profits rose 33 

e Industria ynpanies (208 were 
studied) averaged 16.4% profit on capi- 
tal plus reserve ofits on gross were 
29.4%, dividen 14.1%. The 
profits on gross sales included some 
whoppers: The average for 14 metal- 
working firms was 54%; for nine build- 
ing materials producers, 43.5%; for 19 
drug and chemical outfits, 28.9%. 

e Seventeen public service com- 
panies showed the usual low rate of re- 
turn—but it looked mightv healthy by 
U.S. standard Profits were 7% of 
capital and reset 19.2% of gross 
revenues. 

e Agriculture, the smallest individ- 
ual sector with only 18 companies re- 
porting, paid off the best. Profits were 
a thumping 38.6% of capital and re- 
serves, 43.4% of gross (up from 34.1% 
in 1950). 


were 
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1952 British Trade Fair Begins 


ee a few days before the 31st 
British Industries Fair opened last week 
for an 11-day run, a prestressed con- 
crete bridge built for 1951’s Festival of 
Britain was torn down. Engineers 
wanted to find its breaking point. De- 
signed for 35 tons, it finally crumpled 
after 85 tons of pig iron had been 
loaded on (top picture). 

To onlookers, the bridge-wrecking 
was almost symbolic. A year ago, at 
festival time, Britons were in high 
spirits: Business was looking up, gold 
and dollar reserves were holding, the 
Marshall Plan dole was ended. 
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Today, much of the festival spirit 
has petered out. The British Industries 
Fair came just when the nation was 
struggling to replenish dwindling re- 
serves, to pay its way in a world where 
British goods are getting harder to sell. 
The trouble, in part, comes from the 
rising wall of import restrictions in 
other countries that are trying to 
right their own trade balances: The re- 
sult showed up during BIF’s first days, 
in the disappointing number of over- 
seas buyers. 

But if inventiveness and _ versatility 
were the only objectives, the fair would 
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The Nation’s Finest 
PROCESSING WATER 
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Pure, clean, crystal-clear, soft water is 
vital to many indusiries, and Maine with 
= 5,000 rivers and streams and 2500 lakes 
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go hand 
in hand with ideal dustrial conditions. 


You'll —— it easier to ae and easier to 
Buel when you are 
usiness in Maine—get ee 
“Maine Facts”. 
An inquiry on your business E> 
letterhead will have prompt, con- 
fidential attention. Write today 
Maine Development Comm. + Augusta 1, Maine 

















4,000,000 per DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give ws the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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WHEN YOUR MEN 
G0 TO MALAYA ¢ 


When your personnel arrive in Malaya, or any 
non-English-speaking area, will they depend on 
interpreters to transact your business? Or will 
they speak the native tongue, thus minimizing con- 
fusion and expediting your work? 

Hundreds of engineers and specialists are now 
learning another language under employer spon- 
sorship at Berlitz. You can give your representatives 
the same advantage. 

Classes in any spoken tongue, with selected vocabu- 
laries for specialists. Instruction in your offices or 
our stud in 25 cities, or at your field of opera- 
tions abread. Clip the coupen te your letterhead 
for more information. 


Bring Your Language Probfeoms to Berlitz 


1 
1 TZ SCHOOL OF 
! BE R L i LANGUAGES 
I se Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. CI 6-0110 
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have to be called a huge success. The 
1-million sq. ft. of exhibit area—at Earls 
Court “a Olympia, London, and 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham—dis- 
played everything from consumer doo- 
dads (newfangled costume jewelry, a 
shirt that won’t bunch at the waist, 


nylon shoes) to heavy equipment (a 
plastic airplane wing, huge die-casting 
machines, a powerful new Vickers trac- 
tor—bottom picture, page 173). 

The fair cost the British $28-million, 
but they hope to get that back in new 
business. 


British Industry Eyes U.S. Methods 


Program of transatlantic plant visits ends. A lot was 


learned, a lot remains to be 


For years smart management men in 
the U.S. and Britain have been inspect- 
ing each other’s factories to learn ways 
of increasing their own output per man- 
hour. Three and a half years ago, with 
the birth of the Anglo-American Coun- 
cil on Productivity, the exchange of 
knowhow began to reach all levels of 
industry from the work force to top 
management on a big scale. 

In London last week, after 66 teams 
involving 911 people from all levels of 
British industry had visited the U.S., 
and three U.S. teams had visited Brit 
ain, AACP went out of business. All 
told, $2.4-million had been spent, al- 
most two-thirds of it put up by ECA. 
More than half a million copies of 47 
reports—based on the observations and 
recommendations of each team—have 
been distributed. Many of the reports 
were bought by U.S. businessmen inter- 
ested in getting qualified outside opin- 
ion on their own business. 
¢ The Best—What was found by all 
this looking? Not so much as some had 
hoped when AACP started. Assessing 
their own work, AACP members said, 
“The best practices within U.K. in- 
dustries compared favorably with the 
best practices in American industries. 
It was clear, however, that average pro- 
ductivity was substantially higher in 
the U.S.” It is the medium and small 
British companies that need produc- 
tivity lessons—companies that have a 
greater relative weight in the British 
economy than does small business in 
the U.S. Perhaps the biggest byprod- 
uct of AACP will be to break the en- 
trenched reluctance of British industry 
to share production knowhow with its 
competitors. 

Unquestionably, the major results of 
AACP have been psychological. Phrases 
like “sense of urgency” and “‘produc- 
tivity conscious” in U.S. _ industry 
cropped up in almost every report. The 
real value of the experiment lay in 
stimulating talks among employers and 
trade union men to encourage coopera- 
tion and exchange of information be- 
tween firms. 

Many British visitors—especially the 
workers—found a profoundly different 
industrial atmosphere. They heard some 
U.S. trade union people talk as en 


done. 


thusiastically management about 
boosting productivity. “Many reports 
discussed the for more effective 
incentive in Britain. There was some 
criticism of U.S. working conditions, 
specifically in coal mining and food 
processing, but over-all reports reflected 
admiration and envy of the U. S. work- 
ers’ lot. 

¢ Best Sellers—The most widely cir- 
culated report was on materials han- 
dling. Expanded use of convevers and 
trucks is being promoted now for the 
first time in some British industries. 
Other manufacturers—diesel engines, 
brass foundries, and electronic tubes— 
have been taking new interest in con- 
tinuous flow production lines. 

The report on management account- 
ing was another best seller. Iron foun- 
dries are trying U. S.-tvpe “cost clinics” 
to simplify their systems. In Britain, 
it’s a relatively new idea to use account- 
ing as an aid in management planning 
instead of as a commentary after the 
fact. 

Other reports dealt with increased 

utilization of machinery, better servic- 
ing and simplification of the range of 
products. That last is needed for eff- 
ciency in many British industries, but 
is hard to achieve because of varied de- 
mands of export markets. Drop forgers 
and steel founders—the first two teams 
to visit the U.S.—have reported im- 
pressive progr¢ it least partly as a 
result of U.S. experience. 
e Overselling—AACP members are 
unanimous that the experiment was 
well worth the time and moncy, but all 
agree that Britain must take it from 
here. A vastly different industrial prob- 
lem in Britain severely limits applica 
bility of U.S. methods. Too much 
U.S. advice, coupled with sometimes 
overglowing reports of U.S. practices, 
could create suspicions of interference 
and make action more difficult. So far, 
such suspicions confined to the far 
left. The consensus is that, if AACP 
started British business and labor ofh 
cials thinking in terms of productivity, 
it had done as much as it could. Only 
British management and British union 
leaders can completely sell the rank 
and file. 


The 


need 


British Productivity Council, 
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eee 
whens” New Leaders of 
, America’s Merchant Fleet 


Here you see the most important addition to America’s Merchant Marine 
since the War — the new Mariner Class ships being built by the Maritime 
Administration. One of these ships has already been launched, and all 
thirty-five of the fleet will be afloat within the next twenty months. 

With a speed in excess of 20 knots, the Mariners will be the fastest dry 
cargo fleet in the world. Their length of 560 feet, beam of 76 feet, and 
cargo, fuels and stores capacity of 12,910 long tons places them among 
the largest general cargo vessels. 

It takes a lot of power to haul twenty-nine million pounds of cargo, plus 
the weight of a big ship, at “liner” speed .. . and the Mariners have it... 
17,500 shaft horsepower. 

Which leads us to the point that nearly half of the entire Mariner fleet ... 
15 ships to be exact . . . will be powered by C-E Marine Boilers. These 15 
ships are being built in Bethlehem Steel’s shipyards at Quincy, Mass., 
Sparrows Point, Md., and San Francisco, Calif. 

And the Mariners are but one of several outstanding fleets of merchant 
ships built in recent years that are powered with C-E Boilers. So afloat, 
as has long been the case ashore, you will find C-E Boilers identified with 
the most advanced standards of practice and performance. 

Thus you can be sure when you specify C-E that you will get the product 
of an organization accustomed to meeting the most exacting performance 
standards in its field . .. and this applies just as much to the small installa- 
tion as to the large. B-568 








CEG COMBUSTION ENGINEERING = 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT FOR MARINE AND STATIONARY APPLICATIONS 





3 word send-off to every man who travels | 


S amet 
Even if you work right up to the Wherever or whenever you go, usually 
clock you can still reach your rail- a handy Pullman train is minutes, 
road station in plenty of time. not miles away from your office. 





You share experiences with inter- it, walk around, stretch your legs. 
esting people. You quickly shed the There’s plenty of room! Or, you can 
tensions of the day in the comfort- relax in the privacy of your own 
able lounge car. And if you feel like Pullman accommodation. 
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Get ready for refreshing SLUEEP— blessed mile. Arrive on time, re- 
the kind you dream about every freshed, rested, ready for business. 


When you go Puliman, your family shares your peace of mind. That's 
because they know Puliman is the safest way for you to travel. 


rscow wens GC) PULLMA 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





1 1962, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


built around ['rades Union Con- 
gress, Federated British Industries (Bri- 
tain’s NAM British Employers 
Confederation v being organized 
to carry on the The government 
will be asked t up some moncy. 
The council's first b will be to hold 
a national conf on productivity 
this fall. 

Several U.S. members of AACP, in 
cluding joint chairman Philip Reed, 
said they hoped that the U.S. would 
establish a sim group. Reed wants 
at least a cent fice in the U.S. 
where _ productivit inquiries from 
abroad can be handled and where U.S. 
businessmen can maintain their over- 
seas contacts 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Two subs for Peru: Electric Boat Div. 
of General Dvn cs Corp., Groton, 
Conn.., has laid t els on two stream- 
lined snorkel-tvpe bmarines for Peru, 
with 1954 del Peru bought the 
first two subs ade at the Groton 
plant back in 19 ind Electric Boat 
helped build a sub base in Peru’s Callao 
harbor. 

es 
Chilean copper miners are back at work 
after a 16-day strike that cost Chile 
$160,000 a dav revenucs. A settle- 
ment negotiate resident Gonzalez 
Videla gives workers 35 pesos a day 
more, plus benefit 

« 
Russia’s on our side, at Icast in one 
fight—against locusts, which are threat 
ening crops from Asia to Africa. U. N.’s 
Food & Agricultural Organization calls 
it the worst plag n 100 vear ie 3 
Russia, and Ind pitching in with 
planes, insecticid ind experts. Sorest 
spots are Iran and Jordan 

* 
An agrarian reform law, proposed by 
Guatemalan president Jacobo Arbenz, 
has large lando ind coffee growers 
worried. Onc ision is that all 
plantation work living on property 
provided free by owners shall get title 
to the property; the government will 
pav owners with 25-year bonds. United 
Fruit Co., housing some 10.000 on its 
lands, would get hit hardest 

© 
Mexico invites lependent U.S. con- 
tractors to help drill 176 new wells for 
Pemex, the government oil monopoly, 
with the promise of good operating 
terms. Says Pemex boss Antonio Ber- 
mudez: “Come to Mexico, and see for 
vourselves.” 

: 
“Yankees go home” signs scribbled on 
Paris walls mak lvertising copy. A 
Pan Am Airwa yublicity man paints 
under the signs: “Via Pan American.” 
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What do YOU want to protect? 





NEW SILVER gets its gleam during manufacture, from buffing. 
Silver and lint dust creates a slow-burning fire hazard. 
Full protection is provided by Fenwal Rate-Compensation 
Actuated DETECT-A-FIRE® Thermostats, installed with 
an alarm or release system on the dust collectors. They react 
the instant temperature of surrounding air reaches predeter- 
mined danger point. 


& ‘ 


HAT BRIMS ARE PERFECTLY SHAPED, thanks to an ironing 
machine that sets the shape of hat brims during manu- 
facture. Fenwal THERMOSWITCH Thermostats help 
protect quality on these machines by keeping temperature at 
exact heat needed. These low-cost units are widely used 
throughout industry. 


BOOK BINDING IS REVOLUTIONIZED by NYMO® thread. A 
Belding-Corticelli product, it is the first new thread construc- 
tion in 25,000 years. It does away with kinking, raveling.. 
reduces friction ... has higher resistance to abrasion. In 
NY MO thread, strands are fused, not twisted, together. A 
Fenwal THERMOSWITCH® Thermostat controls process- 
ing temperature during fusing. 


THIS MODEL SHOP is one of several specialized departments 
at Fenwal. Here Fenwal engineers translate new ideas and 
customer requirements into experimental prototypes. 
Through broad laboratory and engineering facilities, Fenwal 
engineers develop devices to help protect products and 
processes, property and people. Bring us your problem. 
Fenwal, Incorporated, 295 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
AND DETECTION DEVICES 


PROTECTING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES...PROPERTY AND PEOPLE 





Cummins Diese 
do so many jobs-so much better 


ee because they’re 


custom-built te fit the job 


eee because they’re Rugged, lightweight, high-speed 


; Cummins Diesels are at work 
bl // ] everywhere. Each engine is built 
3 twice. It’s assembled, run-in tested, 
: disassembled and inspected, then 
| () / reassembled and tested again. 
J This extra care in building, plus 
. Cummins exclusive fuel system 
(/ | ( fT and an efficient and expanding 
service and parts organization, 


means minimum ‘“‘down ume”, 


/ , [ / more power and profits for the 
) user. See your Cummins dealer. 
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TRADEMA 


Diesel power by 


CUMMINS CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC... COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation « Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: Cumdiex 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The enemy is up to his cold-war tricks again. The sweet reasonable- 
ness of the “peace offensive” evidently will fade for a time. Blackmail 
MAY 17,1952 and intimidation will get a play. 
That means trouble in West Germany, Berlin, and Korea. The aim: 
a to block a German alliance with the West (page 170), transform Korea 
BUSINESS into a political and psychological defeat for the U. S. 
But odds are against any final showdown between East and West. An 
WEEK all-out offensive in Korea or a complete military blockade of Berlin could 
lead to the big war. Stalin knows this as well as we do. 
e 
War on a limited scale could break out in Korea. 


London is especially anxious about that. The British are pondering 
the various commitments they made to Washington in the event of a new 
offensive by the Reds. Like our other allies, they hate the thought of taking 
any action—like bombing Manchuria—that might spread the war. 

Actually, a major Korean attack by either side isn’t likely. Both are 
dug in deep. Chances of a victory for either side are slim. 

& 


The Communist propaganda war will doubtless be stepped up. 


Chinese and North Korean accusations about U. N. “atrocities” are 
louder than ever; party-liners the world over are echoing the charge. Now 
we're being accused of lobbing poison gas shells into enemy lines. And 
the Communists have snapped up the Army’s prison camp incident as 
propaganda material. 




















Maximum Red pressure will be directed at West Germans to keep 
them from signing up with the West. 








Threats of a German “civil war’’ were underlined last weekend by 
a bitter, Communist-staged riot in Essen. East Germans say they’ll build 
a North Korean-type army if West Germany goes along with the Atlantic 
treaty nations. 

There’s a promise of things to come in Berlin: Soviet troops have 
slapped a partial blockade on our military traffic. 

a 

Isolated and vulnerable, Berlin will play a big role in Soviet strategy. 

The Russians are in a lot stronger position than they were during 
the 1948 blockade, when the West retaliated with a counterblockade and 
the airlift. They've built rail lines and canals bypassing transport facilities 
held by the West. There’s talk of a new radar system that might jeopardize 
any Allied airlift. 

Though they expect trouble, Western diplomats don’t believe the 
Russians dare go whole-hog with a blockade. Instead, there'll be incidents, 
harassing of Allied troops and Berliners. 

e 
The West, too, is stepping up its pressure on West Germany. 








We're pushing the Bonn government to sign the “peace contract” and 
the European Army treaty as soon as possible. Secretary Acheson is off 
for Germany next week for the ceremonies. 

And London, Paris, and Washington have finally answered the Krem- 
lin’s Apr. 9 note on German unity. We said we'll agree to all-German elec- 
tions—with the proper safeguards that they're really free. That’s to prove 
to Germans that we're interested in their eventual reunion. 

PAGE 179 The Russians have the ball now. And they still could come up with 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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a tempting enough offer on unification to delay ratification of Bonn’s 


treaties with the West. 
e 


Britain’s Butler is launching the first major appeal for wage restraint 
since the Tories took over. 








The chancellor is worried about new inflation signs. The Amalga- 
mated Engineers are asking £2 more weekly for 800,000 members; miners, 
railwaymen, and shopworkers want theirs, too. 

Butler's job isn’t made easier by criticism of Tory policies—the cut in 
food subsidies, plans to desocialize the trucking industry, and tough credit 
curbs. That's reflected in the swing to Labor in recent local polls. 

* 

Both sides—Labor and Conservative—are unhappy about the gov- 

ernment’s plan to denationalize trucking. 


Some 40,000 trucks will be offered for sale to private business. The 
£80-million worth of trucks labor bought in 1947 has depreciated (more- 
over £30-million of that figure was paid for ““goodwill’’—and that’s irre- 
trievable). 

So the government wants to slap a tax on new private truckers—to 
help meet the government's losses and to compensate the nationalized 
railroads for business lost to the highways. 

Laborites are in high dudgeon, promise to renationalize the industry 
the first chance they get. That will cool buyer interest. Conservatives 
object strongly to the tax. The liberal Manchester Guardian calls the 








whole proposal ‘vague and thoroughly reactionary.” 
a 


Washington expects Iranian Premier Mossadegh to resign soon. He's 
disgruntled because the Shah pressured him to sign a military aid agree- 
ment with the U.S. He doesn’t want to take the rap for Iranian bank- 
ruptcy as a result of lost oil income. 

There’s still no strong Iranian leader to replace Mossadegh. Some 
U.S. officials think the only hope for keeping Iran with the West may 
be an army coup engineered by the Shah. 

Meantime, the loss of Abadan refinery is plaguing the West again. 
It was the world’s largest single producer of aviation gas. Britain has been 
leaning on U.S. supplies; now our oil strike has cut British air services. 

o 
Look for the U.S. to give in and pay Chile a higher price for copper 











Chileans are expected to unveil their new asking price—likely between 
30¢ and 35¢ a Ib.—this week or next (we have been paying 272¢). And 
we'll probably meet them halfway. Failure to make a deal could cut into 
our stockpiles. And it could aggravate an already tight economic and 
political situation in Chile. 

= 

Bolivia’s new government (BW-Apr.19’52,p158) appears ready to 

nationalize the country’s foreign-owned tin mines. 








A commission was formed this week to study ways and means of taking 
over the mines owned by the Patino, Hochschild, and Aramayo combines 
It’‘s to be a “complete legal expropriation,” with compensation for the 
owners. The commission is to report within 120 days. 

Meantime, there are rumors that the Soviet may be fishing in troubled 
Bolivian waters. The La Paz government is supposed to have received a 
Red bid to buy tin at 10% above world market prices. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


WIND SLOTS. Complex design problems were encountered 
in the construction of the Tacoma Narrows bridge. Due 
to high winds in the gorge it crosses, terrific pressure 
would build up under the bridge floor. But this new 
bridge, replacing the old, has open gratings of U-S’S 
I-Beam Lok Steel Flooring between the traffic lanes, dis- 
sipating unusual wind pressures. These “‘wind slots” also 
make the bridge floor easier to keep clean. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 





CHANGING WATER INTO LAND. That’s what 
happened when this Northerly Island Air- 
port was built on Chicago's lake front, only 
a few minutes from the Loop. By sinking 
steel sheet piling, made by Steel, into 
the lake bottom, and filling “the enclosure 
thus made with sand dredged from the lake, 
runways were created on which planes can 
land close to the city’s business district. 


AERIAL ROCKETS and machine gun bullets 
like these are but 2 of the thousands of items 
needed for defense in which steel is a neces- 
sity. To help supply the steel for urgent 
security needs, as well as for countless every 
day uses, United States Steel has steadily 


expanded its capacity . . . is even now spend- 
ing its second billion dollars since World 
War II to assure more and better steel. 





DOUGHNUT PARADE. And no traffic tie- 
ups, either . . . because these doughnuts 
travel smoothly and swiftly from their 
oven on a Cyclone Conveyor Belt made by 
U. S. Steel. Conveyor belts of steel are so 
widely used today in manufacturing, proc- 
essing and handling operations, that they 
are known the world over as a symbol of 
American production efficiency. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


A lot of steel is used for little things. Typical steel 
ailotments to defense supporting users in the 
last quorter of 1951: fe 
718 tons of steel for buttons 
5100 tons for baby carriages 
4500 tons for umbrella frames and canes 
1379 tons for mops and dusters 
35,500 tons for venetian blinds 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality stee! 


« The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Zi « Build « Beater Aber 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. - NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . 


. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . 





. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


PIONEER in educational TV, Iowa State College, has telecast 
educational programs 15 hours a week. Pet program is its “Whole 


Educational TV Is Coming—and Soon 


If your dear old alma mater, or your 
old home town puts the arm on you 
in the next few months for a contribu- 
tion to educational television, don’t be 
surprised. 

Right now it looks as though the 
educational, noncommercial _ turtle 
were going to beat the commercial hare 
onto the airwaves of the newly un- 
frozen TV channels. That’s despite 
the fact that the turtle has only one- 
tenth as much running room as the 
hare. When the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opened up the air 
to 2,053 potential stations in 1,291 
communities, it reserved 242 stations 
for noncommercial users. 
¢ No Contest—The educational groups 
have one big advantage. Their stations 
are theirs for the asking, once they get 
organized. Commercial applicants have 
to fight one another for a spot, with 
the FCC the ultimate judge. Because 
of this, it’s likely to be a long time be- 
fore any new commercial station actu- 
illy starts telecasting. But there’s a 
fair chance that St. Louis, quickest off 
the mark of the educators, will be on 
the air in three months. There’s a 
mild chance that a dozen noncommer- 
cial stations will be in action by year- 
end. 

lhe educators have problems, though. 
FCC tied a couple of strings on its 
offer. One is that if, within a year, 
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the educators haven't been able to take 
up their option, the FCC will recon- 
sider its allotments and possibly turn 
the stations in question over to the 
commercials. The pay-for-play outfits 
are particularly avid to capture the 80 
very high frequency stations opened to 
the educators. The other gimmick is 
that a community station must iaclude 
any and all educational groups that 
want in. 
¢ Difficulties—With these two strings 
helping to knot things up, the educators 
find themselves faced with a four-way 
snarl of formidable proportions. 

¢ Getting all eligible groups to- 
gether puts a mighty strain on indi- 
vidual and collective cantankerousness. 
Perfectly legitimate differences of ap- 
proach among religious and_ other 
groups are almost as hard to resolve. 

¢ Money must be raised: probably 
an initial minimum of $200,000 to get 
started, with annual operating costs 
running from $75,000 up. One school 
of thought has money as the smallest 
worry. Educational groups are old 
hands at raising cash. And FCC may 
allot a station to educators even before 
thev have raised the necessary money. 
That would never be done, of course, 
for the pros. 

¢ The first two troubles gang up 
to create the third: beating FCC’s one- 
year deadline. If get-together and 


Town’s Talking,” which here presents a group of Indians telling 
the audience the Indian is a person. Now, for other stations .. . 


money are ach |, the time factor 
will solve itself 

¢ That stil ives programming, 
the biggest wo f all. The after- 
noon bothering anyone. 
Cynics point ovt that the captive audi 
ence in the s will have to sit 
still and take what it gets. If the kids 
like it, that’s i m the cake It’s 
evenings where the trouble comes. To 
do any good, the shows will have to 
have an audience. To have an audience, 
educational show to cut into such 
demigods of th is Milton Berle. 
That, all hand will take a bit 
of doing. 

The FCC 

sioner Frieda Henn 
the pro-educational 
all it can to nudg« 


shows ire 


notably Commis 
ck, spearhead of 
majoritv—is doing 
e communities into 
getting organized That’s where the 
one-year factor cor in. FCC is care 
ful to say that at the end of the period 
it won't reassign the un- 
used stations to commercial applicants. 
But, it adds, there will be immense 
pressure to make it do just that 

e St. Louis—Y et the clearest pic- 
ture of how the cators are reacting 
to this prodding looking at St. Louis 
That city is n to triumph than 
any other city what it has done 
and what it hope » do are typical in 
character—and exceptional only in de 
gree. Boston, Los Angeles, Detroit, 


neces 
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7 Said Dubious Doug, “I’ve read a book—it’s called A 
e 


Bed For The Night.* And now Id like to check and see 
if all the facts are right. The author, Rufus Jarman, 
praises Statler’s eight hotels, and I must see myself if 
Jarman knows whereof he tells! 


2 “The book says Statler guest rooms strive for comfort 

@ in design. If that means putting folks at ease, they’ve 
hit the mark with mine! A friendly modern studio by 
day, and then at night—a bright and airy bedroom! 
Mr. Jarman, you were right! 





a 





“You say ‘a bath with every room’ began at Statler, 

@ too? A new idea that soon caught on, as good ideas will 
do, The Statler started many trends that are the rule 
today for giving guests more comfort at the rates they 
want to pay. 





“And Statler food, you say, is supervised throughout 

4, the chain? You like a dish in Boston, so you order it 
again in Washington or Buffalo—it’s just as luscious 
there. The same superb ingredients, and cooked with 
equal care. 





19e 9° Richt / 








“T like the Statler service, too—you’re right, it’s mighty 

e fine! That helpful, friendly attitude goes right on down 
the line. You’ve sold me, Mr. Jarman—every Statler is 
the best! You can’t go wrong at Statler, for you really 
are a guest!” 





pone i ee 
STATLER 


HOTELS 


atta ee 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY SUMMER, 1952) 























*A Bed For The Night, The Story of E. M. Statler and His Remarkable Hotels, by Rufus Jarman. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
on sale May 21st wherever books are sold. A Literary Guild Selection. 





MULTI-FEED CHEMICAL FEEDERS 


i US Manzel flexibility permits accurate feeding of many 
different chemicals simultaneously. Chemicals can 
pumped into other liquids or test samples drawn 


| from production at regular intervals. Easily syn- 
$0 ve A Gauhed with any process. Supremely accurate 


proportional feeding. Any number of feeds, any 


CHEMICAL [iemaiape 
FEEDING 
PROBLEMS 


LARGE OR SMALL CAPACITIES 


Manzel Chemical Feeders pump 
from a fraction of a drop to 60 gph per feed ... with umsurpassed 
accuracy and dependability. You eliminate troubles 
due to guesswork, inaccuracy, or forgetfulness. 


Despite their time-tested dependability, Manzel Chemical ht 
Feeders are priced much lower than you might expect. 

They can be individually engineered for most applica- 

tions. Write for details today. 


Specializing in High Pressure Metering Pumps Since 1898 333 Babcock Street 


Buffalo 10, N.Y. 


e sales. 


. . S 
Widen your gistribution...incre® 
i 


ship 
fast 


imines 
10 +“ asia 





“... Last month FCC form- 
ally reserved Channel 9 for 
the educators... .” 


EDUCATIONAL TV starts on p. 182 


Chicago, Washington, and a lot of 
others are following along. 

St. Louis, like plenty of other cities, 
first heard about the possibilities of 
educational TV a year or so ago from 
Pittsburgh’s Mayor David Lawrence. 
Lawrence’s letter interested Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis. Darst 
promptly appointed a Mayor's Com 
mittee on Educational Television, in 
cluding the heads of Washington Uni- 
versity and St. Louis University, and 
superintendent Mf the public, Lu- 
theran, and Catholic school systems. 

Among the ommitteemen was a 
businessman and one-time prize student 
at the University of Chicago. Raymond 
H. Wittcoff The 30-year-old manu 
facturer soon was made chairman, partly 
because of his energy, partly because he 
didn’t represent any one particular 
school or sect 
¢ VHF Frequency—Right at the start, 
the committee began urging CC to 
give it Channel 9. For St. Louis as 
whole, FCC 1 reserved four VHF 
channels and ree ultra high fre 
quency chan Only one was in use 
pre-freeze—the VHF commercial station 
KSD-TV. Last month FCC formally 
reserved Char 9 for the educators 

While thi king, Wittcoff and 

his associate t out to avoid the four 
standard pitf f educational tele 
vision. 
e Friction Barred--For a starter, the 
committee re tely refused to get into 
interdenominat | or factional squab 
bles The difficulties of getting to 
gether were further eased by the de 
cision that all rams should be mad 
suitable for all groups. This will help 
in program! too Incidentally, 
when formal plication is made for 
Channel 9 ll probably be done 
not by the committee but by a perma 
nent, nonprofit corporation set up for 
the purpose. 1 ommittee was politi 
cally appointed, and it doesn’t want any 
flavor of polit to taint the eventual 
project 

¢ Money—T! itter of raising mone, 
hasn’t been met yet, in a firm wav 
But nobod\ to be overly worried 
Unofficially, it is thought that the TV 
station will b to use an FM tower 
and studios belonging to the Board of 
Education. | pment is expected to 
cost somewh vetween $175,000 and 
$250,000 

Wittcoff thinks the money can be 
raised either from public funds or by 
private donation. In the first category, 
he puts school board or university con- 
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: COUNTS. YOU GET IT WITH H-P-M 
le mes 
p Quality is the theme at Massey-Harris Com- The men at Massey-Harris will tell you of the 
y, pany . . . in fact, the production line in their outstanding performance of their H-P-M presses 
Ir tractor plant at Racine, Wisconsin is known as . . . less than 1% scrap loss . . . evidence that 
e “Quality Avenue”. companies genuinely conscious of pm in 
- An important part of “Quality Avenue” are their own product also look for quality in the 
Ir the H-P-M 400-ton capacity Fastraverse Presses products they buy. 
i- shown above producing ae ae Se Model 44 Yes, we at H-P-M, too, know quality counts 
\ Massey-Harris ese The triple action press at .. and that you'll get it in every H-P-M Press 
al the left forms two grille tops in a .. . quality workmanship and ma- 
single operation; a 28” x 30” blank terials . . . backed by H-P-M’s 75 
) —— yi — ap —_ years of specialized experience in 
action press a e rig produces the field of hyd lics. 
l. fenders from a blank 43” x 36”, en ee oe 
V drawn to a depth of 5”. Both Invite us in at the planning 
r presses average 16 hours a day, stage to discuss your production 
of 5 days a week. problem, won’t you? 
OQ 
d 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
ie 1000 MARION ROAD MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, UV. S. A, 
y Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries * Plastics 


Molding Presses * Die Costing Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





* ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


1,190 extra base hits. ..494 homers... 
lifetime batting mark of .340. League 
record of 184 runs batted in for a season 
... tied record of 4 consecutive homers 
in a game...set record of 23 home runs 
with bases filled during his career. Lou 
Gehrig’s greatest mark was the one 
where heart combined with magnificent 
physique enabled him to play 2130 con- 
secutive games —1925 to 1939—a record 
that may never be equalled. 


Here’s another unusual record: offices 
in 8 of America’s top 9 steel companies 
use Atlantic Bond Paper. Why not your 
office? Your business forms will look 
better on clean, crisp, distinctive... 





ATLANTIC BOND 
<Fiiicd. PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantiond Rice's complete all-time 
baseball team, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing. 





“. . . Wittcoff hopes for 
help from big philanthropic 
foundations . . .” 


EDUCATIONAL TV starts on p. 182 


tributions, or something like a locally 
imposed tax of $1 or $2 on receiving 
sets. Wittcoff is against any federal 
money. 

As for private gifts, Wittcoff under- 
scores the fact that they are tax free. 
He also hopes for help from big phil- 
anthropic foundations like Ford or 
Sloan. 

The St. Louis committee, thanks to 
the advanced state of its plans, doesn’t 
foresee any difficulty in beating the 
deadline, though you can find doubters 
who see some wishful thinking in 
Wittcoff’s “maybe in three months” 
figure. 
¢ What to Show?—That leaves pro- 
gramming, the he-coon among _prob- 
lems. The committee figures there 
won’t be any trouble in the afternoons. 
General-purpose classroom programs 
will enlist the pick of the teachers. 

In the evenings, it’s dierent. The 
committee thinks the eventual solution 
will lie in a national cooperative agency, 
a sort of educational TV network. 
Thus, each station could concentrate 
on one, or a few, very high-class pro- 
grams, which would be available to all 
the others. This would spare any one 
station from having to provide all its 
own material, with inevitable dilution 
of quality. T} entral agency would 
work up a lot of the programs. It 
would not su; se member stations. 

Considerable spadework has been 
done on the national agency, which 
has come to be called the St. Louis 
plan. Last January Mayor Darst called 
a conference that drew educators 
from 19 states. Wittcoff told the con- 
ferees that what they were discussing 
“is nothing less than a plan for bring- 
ing the nation’s greatest teachers and 
the finest elements of our culture into 
the living rooms of millions of people.” 

Crass questions of money were also 
discussed. It was suggested that each 
member station might contribute $15,- 
000 a year to the national agency. It 
was pointed out that the local stations 
could get by with less expensive plant 
if they were receiving centrally created 
programs. Wittcoff says that the Ford 
Foundation has showed keen interest 
in the network idea. The foundation 
has already made grants to the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 
which has been set up by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

e Vague—As things look now, there’s 
plenty of enthusiasm to carry the net- 
work plan to fruition in a not too dis- 
tant future. Nearly all educators seem 
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“dd 
WHEN YOU SAY 


N&W 


track will pass 
the new cut 


ay IMPROVEMENTS june 


meéan 
BETTER SERVICE | 


the 


Relocated 


This picture shows cut made by 
and relocation of LU. S. Highway $52. 


Te 


ay 
‘ 
™ : Improvements never stop on 
Norfolk and Western. 
One job on the N&W’s current 
improvement program is a $3,500,000 
>» ; : ‘ track relocation of five miles on one of 
a the busiest sections of the main line in 
; { mountainous southern West Virginia — 
for better grades and elimination and 
reduction of curves for increased j 
speed and safety ... for ever-better E 
service to shippers and travelers. 


- + all : 
1 4 éee 
@ This “S” curve on the N&W’s 
main line will be eliminated. The 
new track will pass in a straight Nearing completion, this operation is 
line to the left of the near curve. an extension of a $13,000,000 track 
Houses shown have been moved. relocation and new tunnel project com- 
Track relocation crew drilling pleted some months ago. It calls for the 
18-foot hole for dynamiting. movement of more than 1 million tons of 
“ rock and earth, rebuilding part of a U. S. 
highway, rechanneling six sections of a 
stream, making cuts up to 230 feet in 
depth, and relocating and rebuilding 
homes and other buildings. 


engineered 
from falling o 


an 


In a continuing program, 
the N&W has spent and 
authorized approximately 
$ 180,000,000 for improve- 
ments all over the line 
since 1945. This railroad’s 
policy of nothing spared to 
build an ever-better railroad 
plant and better service is 
one of the major reasons 
why — WHEN YOU 
SAY “N&W’’, YOU'RE 


RIGHT! 








good programs. What's missing is any 
very concrete notions on what the pro- 
grams should be like. 


7 to agree that this is the way to get 


In ITASCA, TEXAS —the newest of the 








0 


Here is Plant No. 7—the newest unit 
in Arabol’s national network of seven 
plants and three warehouses. 


The rapid growth of manufacturing 
in the Southwest over the past ten years 
—in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Alabama and Florida—is a matter of 
great importance and pride, both sec- 
tionally and to the nation. The size of 


10 ARABOL PLANTS and WAREHOUSES 


—a nation-wide organization serving 
major users of industrial adhesives 








We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that 
can serve you best. 


You can learn about Arabol Ad- 
hesives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these 
services—from the plant or warehouse 
nearest you. From whichever source, 








From our Itasca Plant 
we are privileged to serve the 
leaders of Southwest Industry 
—with adhesives for 1000 end 
uses. Some of these are for . . . 


BOOKBINDING 
BOTTLE LABELING 
CAN LABELING 
CARTON SEALING 
CASE SEALING 
DRINKING CUPS 


ENVELOPES 
PACKAGE WRAPPING 
PAPER BOXES 

PAPER CONVERTING 
PAPER MILK BOTTLES 
PIPE LAGGING 








many of the new plants in this area 
and the wide variety of products manu- 
facturec| are impressive. 


Arabol’s Itasca Plant was established 
this year, specifically to serve this oper- 
ating area. Fully staffed with experi- 
enced workers, this modern, industrial 
adhesives plant draws upon Arabol’s 
collective 67 years of pioneering—dur- 
ing which time more than 10, ad- 
hesives formulas have been developed, 
each meeting a specific need for a 
special adhesive in some step of a cus- 
tomer’s manufacturing, labeling, pack- 
aging or shipping. 


tHe ARABOL manuracturine co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd $t., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
CRICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO * LOSANGELES + ST.LOUIS © ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON » PORTLAND, ORE. « ITASCA, TEX. + LONDON, EXE. 
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you will be drawing upon 67 years 
of pionecring; you will be assured 
of uniformity in products. In the 
event of disaster or economic need in 
one area, you will be served from 
another plant. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 60 will 
bring a prompt response. 





Proponents of educational programs 
that can buck the evening commercial 
productions toss around lots of words 
like culture, citizenship, finest things 
in our thinking. But it’s a rare voice 
that will say: Here’s just how we will 
put on our show, and this is how we'll 
draw our audience 

This gap in the thinking is natural 
enough, for educational TV is virtually 
virgin territory, with few blazes on the 
trees. 
¢ Iowa State—What blazes there are 
mostly come from Iowa State College, 
at Ames. lowa State got a commercial 
license back in pre-freeze days. The 
freeze made this a monopoly, with the 
station—WOI-TV—devoting 15 hours 
a week to educational programs and 
60 hours to commercial. This happy 
hybrid status has enabled WOT to pay 
for its equipment; within two vears it 
expects to be debt free and able to 
expand its noncommercial time 

WOI’s_ educational programs stress 
farm information, health, children’s 
shows, a book review panel discussion, 
homemakers’ and science programs. 
All are locally produced. The Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion sees WOI 1 laboratory for edu- 
cational TV and has already made 
grants of $180,000 and $80,000 to ad- 
vance its work 

Ohio State University, at Columbus, 
has also been active in education by air. 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler, director of the work, 
has these suggestions for TV program- 
ming: (1) schoolroom offerings; (2) how- 
to-do-it programs for adults; (3) re- 
fresher courses for professional people; 
(4) adult citizenship or community 
programs; (5) offerings of a purely cul- 
tural nature. 

Ohio State, because of its size, would 

presumably dominate—and make the 
major contributions to—the educational 
station that Columbus hopes to get. 
e State Network—The situation would 
be quite differerit in cities, like New 
York or Boston, where there are sev- 
eral educational institutions of roughly 
even size. Here, give and take would 
be an essential 

New York State has been working 
on a somewhat different approach to 
educational TV. The Board of Regents 
—boss of the State Education Dept.— 
is aiming at a $3.5-million educational 
network that would cover nine-tenths 
of the state. Annual cost for each of 
10 proposed stations is put at around 
$150,000. There’s some opposition to 
the plan because of its governmental 
direction. If rival educational groups 
should enter the field, FCC will have 
to decide who is to get the television 
channels. 
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More Empty Seats 


That's the dreary pros- 
.pect for U.S. colleges this fall. 
Reason: bigger draft quota. 
Result: higher rates. 


U.S. colleges face another bleak 

autumn this year. Against the drab pat- 
tern of rising costs and dwindling en- 
rolments, schools now look to lose even 
more students than they had counted 
on. 
e Draft—The new draft quota is the 
thing the : hurts most. In the year start- 
ing July 1, the Defense Dept. expects 
to call up 610,000 men—an average of 
about 50,000 a month. The quota has 
been running at about 20,000 a month 
through this spring; June is slated to 
dip to 10,000. 

Over-all, the services figure on taking 
235,000 more men in fiscal 1953 than 
they will induct this year. This means 
just one thing to educators: more vacant 
seats in classrooms. Colleges lost 10% 
in enrolment in 1950, another 8% in 
1951. The prospect now is for a further 
8%-to-10% drop this fall 
¢ Tuition—Fewer students inevitably 
mean higher tuition costs. Although 
many universities are still in the process 
of making up their budgets, the outlook 
now is for sizable jumps. 

Eastern schools—a good measuring 
base—will probably cost $100 to $150 
more a year. Roughly, this means prices 
will be between $750 and $800, com- 
pared with a charge of $600 to $700 
last year. 

Columbia University, for instance, 
is going to raise the rates for many of 
its schools from $640 to $790; Brown 
will go up from $600 to $700. Princeton 
and Yale will boost charges from $600 
to $750. 

Only stable spot is room-and-board 

costs; they'll hold about even with last 
year. The parent who pays $700 to 
$800 for tuition can figure on about 
the same bill for keep. Women’s col- 
leges, as usual, will charge slightly 
higher rates. 
* Scholarships—Scholarships seem likely 
to Show a slight increase. As rates go up, 
schools are being forced to give a 
little more. 

Still, colleges will be extremely chintzy 
with anything like full-tuition coverage. 
The pattern will probably be for $200- 
to-$300 grants. 
¢ Expedients—Against this continued 
financial pinch, schools will be forced to 
intensify cost cutting. You’re likely to 
see more budget-trimming moves—like 
the recent one by the University of Ro- 
chester to combine the men’s and 
women’s campuses in an effort to cut 
overhead. 
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in OKLAHOMA 
just a few miles away! 


I never realized there are so many 
places to go and see, here in Oklahoma. 
Everything's in reach . . . over 200 lakes 
—25 of them with an acreage of from 
500 acres to 140 thousand . . . streams, 
forests and parks . . . all making for 


LAKE TEXOMA z ; 
SOUTH CENTRAL OKLAHOMA vacation and recreation Spots galore. 


The boys have invited me fishing this 
week-end, and they've got extra equip- 
ment, so all I've got to worry about is 
my luck. 


Oklahoman s find lots of spare time 
for outdoor living and relaxation because 
everything is close. I'll give you the low- 
down on my Oklahoma Holiday when I 
get home next week. 


LAKE MURRAY PARK 
SOUTH CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 


GRAND LAKE 
NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA 


Send for your FREE copy of 
“Oklahoma Holiday” which 
describes many of Okla- 
homo's scenic wonderland 
ond tourist attractions 
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% Outstanding Outdoor Relaxation 
+ Historical Points of Interest 

+ Excellent Accommodations 

+ Recreational Variety 











Blake Hikore (Ni Loney BIN OKLAHOMA 


+ Ample Power and Fuel Supplies + Ab 
+ Large Local and Regional Markets * rast Native Labor 
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Prices Farmers Got For Products 





(MONTHLY AVERAGE) 





Prices Farmers Had to Pay 





(BY MONTHS) 
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Dota: Dept. of Agriculture. 


With the upswing in recession talk, 
government business forecasters are 
keeping a sharp eye on the farmer. Farm 
sales, costs, and farmers’ net income are 
a key factor in holding up today’s high 
level of economic activity. 

What the forecasters see, they don’t 
like. The signs they go by raise the 
specter of a farm slump in the midst 
of today’s high level of business activity. 

The prices of things a farmer buys are 
going up, while the prices of things he 
sells are going down (chart). In a mild 
form, this repeats the pattern of the 
early 1920’s—which touched off a farm 
depression that didn’t end until World 
War II. So far, however, it’s not the 
1920's again. Far from it. The farmer’s 
income is going to be high in 1952, 
even with expected price declines and 
lessened marketings taken into consider- 
ation. 
¢ Income Off—Comparisons of farm 
and nonfarm income call up the specter 
of the 1920's. From 1947 to 1951, farm 
income went down 13%; nonfarm in- 
come went up 37%. This sort of thing 
was a Characteristic of the lamented 
boom that followed World War I. 

Already, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
experts are talking about the second- 
poorest farm year in a decade, based on 
the amount of goods a farmer will be 
able to buy with his net income. 

No matter what happens, the farmer 
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will spend a whopping $21-billion or so 
just to operate his business—for machin- 
ery, fertilizer, fence, and all the other 
things commercial farming requires. 
Last year he spent $21-billion for the 
same purpose. 

¢ Dip in Net—Whatever jolt he takes 
this year will come out of what he 
spends for family living, or saves. Last 
year his net after paying operating 
costs was $14.9-billion. This year it 
may dip to $13-billion. 

Three months ago nobody was 
worried about the 1952 farm market. 
Prices were good, and marketings were 
rising. It looked as though Agriculture 
economists were too conservative when 
—in October, 1951—they forecast 1952 
in these terms: prices to stay about the 
same as 1951, marketings to increase 
5%, giving farmers a bigger gross in- 
come out of which to pay a 5% rise 
in operating costs. The conclusion 
then: net income about the same as 
the $14.9-billion of 1951. 
¢ No Silver Lining—Now they have a 
double worry. 

First prices sagged, led by hogs. Fats 
and oils in general also are staying 
lower than expected. Then the out- 
look for big marketings dimmed. So 
far, marketings have followed the pre- 
dicted pattern. They've been big 
enough to run cash receipts up to $8.7- 
billion for the first four months of the 
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much more brittle business than it was 
a generation ago. Its greater dependence 
on machines, pesticides, and fertilizers 
—all of which mean high cash outlay— 
puts it in a more vulnerable position 
than ever before. It doesn’t have the 
big mortgage load of the 1920’s—but it 
is far more dependent on a high cash 
income to pay the bare operating costs. 
¢ Regional Incomes—Here’s how the 
income picture looks by major areas: 
Corn belt. Farmers are gloomy. Ev- 
ery prospect is for a dropping off from 
last year. Hogs are the big headache. 
The price of $16.40 per cwt. (U.S. av- 
erage) in April meant the profit went 
out of hogs for many farmers. Cattle 
feeders are nervous, but haven't been 
hit so hard yet. They paid high prices 
for young stock last fall. And the corn 
they fed to these animals during the 
winter was low quality, due to the poor 
1951 growing season. So cattle in many 
feed lots didn’t put on so much weight 
as expected. USDA expects a lower 
return from meat animals this year. 
Returns from Midwest staples such as 
corn, soybeans, and flaxseed are also ex- 
pected to dip. One of USDA’s major 
disappointments is the indicated failure 
of corn growers to expand acreage as 
requested. In March her told USDA 
they would plant 84-million acres—the 
| same as fast year—instead of 89-million 
»acres wanted by the government. 
Winter wheat. It’s the brightest pros- 
ct for a real money maker. Producers 
rom Texas north into the Dakotas 
have a crop in the fields estimated to 
be 46% greater than last year’s. The 
outlook in Kansas—key winter wheat 
state—is for a yield 86% over 1951. 
With a support price of at least $2.17, 
the free-spending winter wheat pro- 
ducers are assured of a banner year. 
Cotton. Receipts from cotton itself 
are expected to be somewhat higher. 
The South’s soybeans and fruit will 
probably sell for less than last year, too. 
Dairy. Gross income is expected to 
be higher than 1951. But dairy men are 
particularly vulnerable to rising costs. 
¢ New Price Support Levels—All this 
means that politicians are worrying, too. 
Price supports are 90% of parity this 
year for such staples as wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, butterfat, 
milk for manufacturing, wool, and soy- 
beans. The major feed grains are sup- 
ported at levels that make them 
a in value to corn. 
tree bills are being seriously con- 
sidered in Congress—all devoted to 
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The “Running W" Brand 


These four-part 960,000 acres in Texas 
aren't enough for the fabulous King Ranch. 
It’s branching out to Cuba and Australia, 
shipping some of its famed Santa Gertrudis 
cattle. The overseas business won't neces- 
sarily mean a cut in Texas operations. 
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Biggest Ranch Jump: 








ome Oceans 


The King Ranch, largest in Texas 
and the world, is hitting the road. 
And when the famous Running W 
brand decides to run, it goes a long 
way. Stock is already being shipped to 
a 30,000-acre project in Cuba. Next 
week another contingent of the ranch’s 
famed Santa Gertrudis beef cattle will 
set sail for Australia. 

It’s not that the King Ranch finds 
itself cramped on its 960,000 acres 
in Texas, and 10,500 in Pennsylvania. 
Robert J. Kleberg, boss of the vast 
cattle-building enterprise, sees an ever- 
growing world market for beef, and he 
proposes to fill some of it. 
¢ Traveling Beef—The King Ranch has 
started sending 100 Santa Gertrudis 
bulls, 700 commercial heifers, and 40 
attendant quarterhorses to Cuba. 
There, King will be a one-fourth partner 
in a project aimed at helping to make 
the island an eventual beef exporter. 

In Australia, King Ranch will own 
85% of a 76,000-acre breeding farm 
at Risdon. It will also have a quarter 
interest in a 157,000-acre commercial 
ranch in Queensland. Australian inter- 
ests have a half interest, with the re- 
maining quarter going to a subsidiary 
of Swift & Co., which buys almost all 
of the King Ranch’s U.S. beef. 
¢ Efficiency—In both Cuba and Aus- 
tralia, Kleberg’s idea is to boost beef 
production by better breeding, featur- 
ing the Santa Gertrudis strain. Effi- 
cient breeding has long been Kleberg’s 
watchword. The ranch’s quarterhorses 
and thoroughbred racers (two Derby 
winners) are almost as »famous as its 
cattle. For the uninitiate, the quarter- 
horse is not a side of illegal meat, but 
a hard-working ranch critter of notable 
endurance. e€ name comes from its 
remarkable speed at short distances 
like a quarter-mile. 
¢ 20 Years—But the Santa Gertrudis 
breed of cattle is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a ranch management that is 
the surprisingly progressive leader 
of a highly tradition-bound industry. 
Twenty years of carefully controlled 
breeding went into the development of 
this beast, which looks rather like a 
mountain of meat on four casters. 

It is the proud boast of the King 
Ranch that Santa Gertrudis steers 
average about 200 Ib. heavier than 
standard breeds and that the percent- 
age of meat to animal on the hoof is 
about 3% higher than British-origin 
animals. The breed is a mixture of 
three-eighths Brahma—a_ humpbacked 
import from India—and five-cighths 
Shorthorn—a stocky milk-and-beef ani- 
mal from Europe. 

Big, Scientific, Aware—The conven- 
tional idea of cattle ranching as some- 
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Tax Money. U. S. oil leases pay off. Use de- 
ductible tax money for filing U. S. Govt. oil 
leases. Your risk small amt. in Govt. rentals 
filing expense and service fee for possible for- 
tune in Arizona where major company now 
drilling. Write or wire Box 3556, Phoenix, 
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port, Johnstown, Pa. 
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thing ramshackle, romantic, and ‘ore 
tured by six-shooter fusillades takes a 
beating at the King Ranch. It’s very 
big business, very scientific, and very 
aware that the world’s exportable beef 
supply has shrunk about 40% in 10 
years. 

The Kleberg idea is to do something 
about that. Thus the ranch is undis- 
turbed by the fact that its overseas ven- 
tures are in lands where the price of 
beef is way below U.S. levels. 
¢ Drought—What’s more, Kleberg em- 
phasizes that the overseas jaunts do not 
mean a cut in U.S. operations. He 
says the only reason that the Running 
W’s Texas herds are down from 85,000 
to 65,000 is the severe drought. Last 
year King Ranch spent $1-million on 
feed for its drought-plagued cattle. In 
a good year, the ranch sells about 
18,000 head, or some 20-million Ib. 
That’s the largest single production in 
the country, yet—so fragmented is the 
industry—it is less than 0.1% of the 
total. 

In size, the ranch has had its ups and 
downs. It was founded in 1853, by 
Richard King and Capt. Mifflin 
Kenedy. At one time, the pair had 
50,000 semi-wild Longhorns gallivant- 
ing around 1-million acres. The acreage 
shrank for a time; in 1935 there was 
only about half the present land. Way 
back, the Kenedys withdrew, though 
they still have ranches adjacent to the 
four big chunks into which the King 
Ranch now falls 

The Klebergs came into the picture 
when Richard King hired the first 
Robert, a lawyer who was en- 
gaged to Alice, King’s daughter. 

When King died, his widow asked 

Kleberg to manage the ranch. The era 
of scientific breeding had begun. ‘Kle- 
berg himself lived till 1932, when his 
son—the present Robert—took over. 
Now, at 56, the second Robert is the 
exceedingly active president and man- 
ager of the King Ranch Corp. Any day 
now, he’s off for Australia. 
e Grasses—There are whole herds of 
details to attest the scientific methods 
of the Klebergs. Special grasses were 
developed to improve grazing. De- 
ficiencies of phosphorus in the soil were 
repaired in various ways, including 
strewing the mineral from planes. To 
combat the inroads of mesquite, Kle- 
berg has a $75,000 mechanical monster, 
a sort of cross between a sabre-toothed 
mole and a 57-ton tank, that roots out 
the brush * faster and cheaper than 
men can do it 

Things are running pretty smoothly, 
but Kleberg views one fact with sharp 
alarm: The beef-eating of the average 
American dropped from 155 Ib. a year 
in 1947, to 138 Ib. last year. Mostly, 
Kleberg blames it on government con- 
trols, which annoy him more than 
drought and mesquite combined. 
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THE TREND 


The Blessed Business of Giving 


The business of giving has always been blessed. It 
has not always been so complex and beset with problems 
as it is today—at least for businessmen. 

American corporations are contributing about $250- 
million annually to good causes. That’s a lot of money. 
It represents 0.7% of income before taxes. The law says 
corporations can give away as much as 5% as a deductible 
expense. That could run toward $2-billion a year. 

The job of management men is a tough one today. 
They must conduct the affairs of their companies suc- 
cessfully from the standpoint of the profit and loss state- 
ment. They must also help create and maintain a climate 
in which the operation of private industry is regarded 
by an overwhelming majority of the people of the 
country as being in their best interest. That is why busi- 
ness’ giving to charitable causes is essential. What we 
don’t do for ourselves in these fields, Uncle Sam is 
apparently willing to step in and do for us with new 
taxes and new controls. 

Private enterprises like the small colleges, the hos- 
pitals, the independent research groups are having hard 
sledding. These groups would rather have private money 
than government subsidy and control. They tell the 
businessman that he will find it profitable to give more 
to them rather than to pay an excess profits tax on money 
that the government is willing to let companies give 
away untaxed. 

To this argument, experts like Beardsley Ruml give a 
harder twist by producing figures. If business is per- 
mitted by law to give away 5% of income before taxes, 
and only gives away the present figure of 0.7%, manage- 
ment pays to government more in taxes than it needs to. 
That ungiven 4.3% is subject to very high taxes before 
the remainder goes to stockholders or is plowed back 
into the business. Ruml thinks that the ungiven 4.3% 
might better go to private education, hospitals, or scien- 
tific research than to serve as a base for taxes. 

But what about the stockholder? It’s his money, after 
all, that’s being given away. He finds himself caught in 
a cleft stick. He may well prefer to get his share of 
profits in the form of dividends and give it where he 
pleases (or spend it if he chooses). But the present tax 
law leaves him a very much reduced share of his com- 
pany’s earnings. If he lets the company do the giving, 
the government takes the loss. He can then have a share 
of the profit dollar in dividends, plus his share of pride 
in company generosity. 

This argument is sound, of course, but it is not neces- 
sarily persuasive. Stockholders are normal folk. Most 
of them would rather get some part of the profit dollar, 
even if only what Uncle Sam leaves, than none at all. 
And they can sue if they aren’t convinced that manage- 
ment’s explanation of corporate contributions is right. 

Stockholders have gone along willingly with programs 


such as scholarship funds that bring direct benefits to 
their companies. The problem relates to company giv- 
ing where the benefits are great, but not so direct and easy 
to see. Here is one of management’s big jobs—to give 
stockholders the full story on how essential that kind 
of giving is. 

Another question that management must face is one 
of ways and means. How can contributions be made 
so as to get the most value and give the head office the 
fewest headaches? 

Like other Americans, to give 
spontaneously. They would rather make up their own 
minds, yet the pressures come from every side, and to 
administer wisely takes time. 

The modern answer is a company foundation into 
which the agreed share of earnings can be transferred 
when they are figured at the year’s end. Rich men in 
the old days had almoners who sorted out the needy 
from the noisy and gave in their employer's name. Cor- 
porations are more and more setting up almoner founda- 
tions, which give in the corporation’s name. As non- 
profit organizations, they make it possible to hold profits 
past the year’s end and to give them out to worthy causes 
after proper inquiry. Ford, Sears, Roebuck, and Bulova 
Watch Co. are examples of companies that are finding 
this device useful. Others are exploring it. 

The weight of taxes on individual incomes no longer 
leaves that traditional source of support adequate for 
the needs of privately organized good works. Diversion 
of a larger share of business income to this critical use 
is necessary. It is a project that management and stock- 
holders must attack with increased vigor if a vital flame 
in our free society is not to flicker out. 


businessmen like 


Captive Audience 


Shave, sir? Want an economics lesson with your hot 
towel? 

Tilford E. Dudley, assistant director of the CIO's 
Political Action Committee, told union barbers in con- 
vention at Atlantic City the other day that they ought 
to make sure their customers got the truth about labor's 
cause. No more silly jokes with customers over baseball 
or the horses. “You don’t have to cram your hand down 
the customer’s throat,” said Dudley, “but tell the man 
in the chair why taxes are unequal and prices are high.” 

It looks as if the CIO propagandists are getting their 
human nature a bit mixed up. The value of persuasion 
at the razor’s edge is doubtful. Even the CIO will find 
that a captive audience doesn’t stay sold. 

Our bet is that the CIO barbers will spurn brother 
Dudley’s advice. They may try it, but they know, too, 
that the homes of the land are full of safety razors that 
neither lecture nor charge. 
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We'll keep 
your material 
moving 


. . . anything, from light - duty 
freight to power trucks for scheduled 
vertical-linkage in your materials 
handling system. 

We can offer you the economy of standard freight 
elevators for regular service. And special adaptations 
for the unusual. Plus uninterrupted operation. 

We deal in height. Moving material and men verti- 
cally. More than half of the world’s freight moves 
on Otis elevators. Our broad experience is available, 


without charge, to everyone. 


Otis is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. Based 
on: Research that advances electronic operation * 
Planning that gives better service with fewer eleva- 
tors * Engineering that turns tested theory into better 
elevatoring * Manufacturing that concentrates en- 
tirely on vertical transportation * Construction that 
brings elevator-trained men to your installation * 
Service that’s available 24 hours a day in 263 cities. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere—delivers the promise that 
forms the basis of every Otis contract: The world’s 
finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 Lith Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Passenger Elevators *¢ Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters * Escalators 


Maintenance * Modernization 
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Up the Pullman steps, Mr. Clark puffed 
slightly. Like some 28 million other 
Americans, he was uneasily aware that he 


was getting, well, pudgy. 


iil 






7, » ” Later, in the diner, he looked enviously at 

. - the trim couple across the table. Before 
aT ms ‘ous ser fle t 

2 them were generous servings of lean meat, 


vegetables, black coffee. No dieting for them! 


“But we are on a diet,” they chorused. 


And told how their doctor had advised 





the balanced diet, fitted to their systems’ 
specific needs, that only a doctor can 
properly prescribe. And all without robbing 





them of a single needed protein, 


afl 


vitamin or mineral. 


“I’m not even deprived of sweetening,” 
the other man said. “See. A quarter- 
grain saccharin tablet in my coffee . . 
stir... it’s sweetened. Yet, nary a 
calorie. My doctor says saccharin is 


absolutely harmless in customary use.” 


Next day, Mr. Clark saw his doctor. A 

month later, with his modern diet for girth 

control, he’d shed 11 pounds. But, he alway 
‘ . . 

said, he really lost them in that single 

hour when he learned that all the sweetness 

needn't go out of life when you diet. 

RECIPE BOOKLET of appetizing low-calorie 

desserts made with saccharin, as part of diet your 

doctor prescribes . . . write for free copy. 

Saccharin, 400 times sweeter than « r, is purely 

a condiment . . . has no food value. ublished 

by 50 years’ use as America’s standard, lowest-cost 

non-nutritive sweetener. Harmless in customary 

use. Quarter-grain saccharin tablets, made by 

leading pharmaceutical manufacturers, 

are available at all drug stores 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





